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To 
; THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
ORISSA 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT, BHUBANESWAR 


9 
oe 

a were pleased to entrust me with the task of 
cd¥fryiny out a comprehensive economic survey of Orissa. This 
is the first attempt of its kind, in which an economic enquiry 
has been undertaken in the States, on an extensive scale and 
with a comprehensive coverage. Investigation was conducted 
in scientifically selected sample grids distributed all over the 
State, with the help of a field staff trained specifically for the 
purpose. Information was collected on the basis of elaborately 
framed schedules and questionnaire, covering the various 
components of the economy. The massive data obtained from 
the field were then processed and tabulated to bring out the 
significant features of the economy, in its various aspects. 
,[he time and effort devoted to the work have been fruitful 
and rewarding. 


I submit herewith my report based on the data collected 
fromthe survey and their analysis. 


ମ୍‌ 


Yours faithfully 
S. MISRA 
CUTTACK 
The 30th May 1960 
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ର! , PREFACE 

The Government of Orissa had, under contemplation, a plan to have a 
compjpehensive economic survey of the State, in order to obtain basic 
eccjomic data to assist in the formulation of fiscal and economic policies. 
Itfoes without saying that schemes of planned development have to be 
” med on the basis of requisite statistical material about the existing 
S#.-ion of the economy and its potentialities. For drawing up realistic 
prograinmes of development, it is essential to be in possession of a 
quantitative picture of the economy. 


In 1952, the Government of India, through the Central Water and 
Power Commission, enquired of the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, Poona, whether they could undertake an enquiry into the 
economic benefits of the Hirakud Dam. The Institute intimated their 
willingness to undertake the enquiry. It was originally intended that this 
enquiry would form a part of the Hirakud Dam Project and the cost 
.debited to the Project. Subsequently, it was suggested that the cost of the 
enquiry should be borne by the Government of Orissa. The State Government 
then decided to undertake the financial responsibility of the Hirakud 
Benefits Enquiry, as this enquiry would form a part of the comprehensive 
economic survey of the ‘State, they had under contemplation. In November 
1953, Shri Radha Nath Rath, the then Minister of Finance, had discussion 
with Professor D. R. Gadgil, Director of the Gokhale Institute in 
which I was given the opportunity of participating. As a result of this 
discussion, the general scheme was agreed upon to conduct the Hirakud 
Benefits Enquiry and the comprehensive survey of the State in & 
co-ordinated manner. Accordingly, in 1954 the Government of Orissa, in 
the Finance Department, adopted a Resolutioun to this effect. The integrated 
enquiry was constituted into two Parts. Part A was concerned with the 
assessment of benefits which would result from the construction of the 
Hirakud. Dam. This was undertaken by the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economit’s. Part B was concerned with the comprehensive survey of the 
entire S. ‘te and this work was entrusted to me. 


The two parts of the survey were organised in close co-operation, The 
field operations were started in October 1954 and continued till the middle 
of September 1955. ‘The organisation of field work, both for the Hirakud 
Benefits Enquiry and the comprehensive survey, was of a common pattern 
and the field staff to work in the two parts of the survey was given a common 
course of training. Many of the schedules and questionnaire were also of a 
uniform pattern and as such the two parts of the survey were carried out in 
a co-ordinated manner. This avoided duplication of field work in certain 
areas of the State. Thus in the design of the survey and the method and 
manner of investigation, the two parts worked in full co-operation and 
intimate contact with each other. 


The comprehensive survey of the State was planned and conducted in 
consultation with Professor D. R. Gadzgil, Director of the Gokhale Institute. 
I express my gratefulness to him for his valuable instructions and guidance. 
The schedules and questionnaire for investigation were framed in consul- 
tation with Shri N. V. Sovani, Assistant Director of the Gokhale Institute 
and the sampling designs were determined with the’ help of Shri V. M. 
Dandekar, Professor of the said Institute. fam thankful to both of them 
for their sincere and valuable assistance. 
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This ‘is for the first time that a socio-economic survey® on such Mf 
comprehensive scale was conducted in the State. The magnitude of the work 
was enormous. The field work was undertaken over a vast area Spread 
over the entire State and the®@rea covered constituted about 3 per cent “® the 
total area. 


Intensive enquiry was made into the various aspects of the econom y-4pPeiT 
the help of elaborately framed questionnaire, and the survey was Co” 
in successive rounds to obtain the necessary information. The massive data 
collected by this intensive investigation was processed and tabulated and 
the report is based upon the analysis of this statistical material. 


Itake this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the willing 
co-operation received from numerous respondents all over the State without 
which it would not have been possible to secure the necessary information. 
The field work of the survey and the processing of the data were supervised 
by an Under-Secretary-cum-Administrative Officer appointed for the purpose 
under the Finance Department. Shri B. K. Kar, 0. A.S., Shri K. M. 
Patnaik, 0. E.s. and Shri J. K. Misra, O. E. S., who were appointed 
Administrative Officers in succession, assisted me in conducting the survey, 
in processing the statistical data and in the preparation of the report. I am 
thankful to all of them. 


Although the work was conducted under the Finance Department and a 
separate wing of the Department was constituted for the purpose, the 
responsibility for the comments and views expressed in the report is entirely 
mine. 


S. MISRA 
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CHAPTER XIII 
URBAN SURVEY 


INTRODUCTORY 


Survey of the economic conditions in the urban areas forms 
necessarily a part of the economic survey of any State. Orissa is most 
rural of all the States in India and only 4 per cent of the total population 
of Orissa live in towns. In that sense a picture of the rural economy may 
almost be the entire picture of the economy of the State ; but the conditions 
in the rural areas are intimately related to the conditions in urban centres, 
howsoever small they may be, in the different parts of the State. The rural and 
urban economies are vitally inter-dependent. Not only is there a continuous 
cultural flow from the towns to the rural areas, but the character of the 
rural economy adjusts itself according to the conditions and requirements in 
the urban centres. Backwardness of the urban economy necessarily implies 
backwardness of the rural sector. A complete picture of the economy 
of any State must, therefore, include a survey of the conditions obtaining in 
the towns. 


2. According to the census of 1951, there are 39 towns in Orissa with a 
total population of “only 594,070 persons. The population of these towns vary 
from 5 thousand to over one lakh. In fact, thereis-one town which has a 
population of even less than five thousand. Some of these towns can hardly 
be distinguished from important rural centres. A town is defined in the 
census as a continuous group of houses inhabited usually by not less than 5 
thousand persons which, having regard to the character of the population, the 
relative density of the dwelling and the importance of the place as a centre of 
trade and historic associations was treated as a town by the Census Superin._ 
tendent*. It has been indicated in the Census Report that the chief criterion 
to classify the centre as urban was whether the majority of residents were 
non-agricultural or non-pastoral in character. Existence of urban charac- 
teristics, like facilities for higher education, public utility services and local 
body administration has also been taken into account. Nevertheless, from 
the type of definition accepted, some of the towns are, in fact, overgrown 
villages, Even so, only 4 per cent of the population of Orissa are found 
living in all these 39 towns in the State. 


4 


3. The towns have been classified in the census under six different classes 
on the basis of population. The numbers of towns in the six different classes 
are given in the following table. 


*Census of India, 1951-—Volume XI—Orissa P.174 
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TABLE XIII 


CLASSIFICATION OF TOWNS 


Class Population Number of 
Towns 
(1) (2) (3) 

* Class I .. 100,000 and above 1 
Class II =» 50,000 to 100,000 1 
Class III +. 20,000 to 50,000 5 
Class IV ଭି 10,000 to 20,000 8 
Class ¥ 5,000 to 10,000 23 
Class VI Less than 5,000 1 

Total ` 39 


4. A city is defined as a town with a population exceeding one lakh. It 
may be observed that according to this definition, Cuttack is the only city in 
the State. In Class IT, there is also ooly one town and that is Berbampur 
in the district of Ganjam. The five towns which come under Class IIT are 
Puri, Sambalpur, Balasore, Parlakimedi and Jeypore. Generally speaking, 
the towns jncluded under the above three classes, may perhaps be considered 
as tows proper. Other towns in the State have urban features of varying 
degrees with considerable rural characteristics. Bhubaneswar, the new 
capital of the State, has pre-eminent urban features, though it is a town of 
class IV, on account of its small populstion. Most of the towns in the State 
are, therefore, semi-urban in character. Nevertheless, the large percentage 
of the urban population; which itself is exceedingly small, resides in these 
small urban centres. 


CHIEF TOWNS 


5. Out of the 13 districts of the State, the survey covered the largest town 
in each district. In 9 of these districts, the headquarters towns happen to be 
the most important urban centres. But in the other four, namely, Ganjam, 
Koraput, Sundergarh and Phulbani, the towns surveyed are the chief urban 
centres in the district, but are not the headquarters. Needless to say that 
since the towns surveyed are the most important urban areas in the State 
and all the others are comparatively less urban in character, the data 
presented in the following chapter may be considered to be the upper 
iimit of the existing state of socio-economic conditions. 
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6. The following statement shows the towns surveyed in the different 
districts of the State:— 


¢ 


District Town 
1) (2) 
Balasore Balasore ° 
Cuttack Cuttack 
Ganjam Berhampur 
Puri Puri 
Koraput Jeypore 
Sambalpur Sambalpur 
Bolangir Bolangir-Patna 
Dhenkanal Dhenkanal 
Kalahandi Bhawanipatna 
Keonjhar Keonjhargarh 
Mayurbhanj Baripada 
Boudh-Phulbani Boudh 
Sundergarh Biramitrapur 
CUTTACK 


7. Before presenting an analysis of the economic conditions obtaining 
in the urban areas, it may be useful to point out how the chief 
towns in the State have developed in the recent past. No attempt is made 
to describe their history or growth in details. Some of the towns in the 
State have rich past with glorious records. This is not the place for 
describing them. ‘Only certain broad characteristics may be indicated to 
help analyse the present economic condition. 


8. Cuttack is a city which is about a thousand years old. It has been 
the capital of the ruling dynastics of Orissa for several centuries and has 
witnessed rise and fall of different kingdoms in .this soil. But apart from 
this glorious history, Cuttack has been the chief centre of administration 
in the State. It was the Divisional Headquarters of the old Presidency of 
Bengal for a very long time. In 1912 when the separate Province of Bihar 
and Orissa was formed out of Bengal, this city continued to be the chief 
town in Orissa and the seat of divisional administration. In 1936, when 
Orissa was made a separate Province, Cuttack naturally became its capital. 
Although the capital of Orissa is now shifted to Bhubaneswar, Cuttack 
continues to be the chief city of the State with some of the premier institu- 
tions and important offices still located in this city. 
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9. The’ city of Cuttack has grown around its administrative structure. It 
is not Primarily an industrial or commercial town; but even so, as an impor- 
tant communication centre it has growa in commercial importance. The 
city is located on the bank of the Mahanadi which connects it with the 
hinterland in the inland region of the State. The South-Eastern Railway 
«connects the city with Calcutta and Madras and the highway also passes by 
this city. Being located at the head of a fertile delta, it has an economic 
base with reference to trade and commerce. This city has been the main 
cultura! centre over centuries and it continues to be so. Development of 
industrial towns in the inland region may eventually reduce the importance 
of this city in the life of ths State; but today it continues to be the chief 
urban centre in the State. 


10. The characteristics of Cuttack appropriately fit in with the description 
of urban centre in the south-east Asian countries. According to a study 
by UNESCO, urban areas in this part of the world, “probably served a 
administrative, military or religious centres with hardly an economic base. 
Even at this stage there were probably a few large towns especially at the 
confluence of rivers which, besides being marketing and distribution 
centres for the tributary area, contained considerable specialised, but 
traditional handicraft manufacturing. With the development of inter. 
national trade, cities began to grow on the sea coast. These gradually 
became focal points for the collection, storage, handling aod distribution 
of exports and imports. Gradually processing of raw produce, collected 
from the hinterland was added to the activities of these centres. ” * 


11. Although it may be true that many of the urban centres lack sound 
economic base, Cuttack may not perhaps be described as belonging to 
that category. Among the towns of Orissa there are many which have 
very little economic base, their growth being due to location of administrative 
offices, hospitals or educational institutions. Some towns like, Bhubaneswar 
do not have any economic base. They arc merely official towns for 
administrative purposes. Although Cuttack was established as an 
administrative and military ceotre, its location gradually built up an 
economic base through trade and commercial activities. 

BERHAMPUR 

12. Berhampur, the chief town in the district of Ganjam, 
occupies the second place among the urban centres of Orissa. It is 
connected by rail and road and is an important centre of communication. 
In particular, itis connected with the hinterland of the interior. Like, 
Cuttack, it is an important centre of wholsale trade and development of a 
number of ancillary services has also contributed to its growth. Some. of 


* Urbanisation in Asia and far East—UNESCO Research Centre—P.140. 
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the district level administrative officers are located here and it is a,centre of 
education and other institutions. As a distributing centre of commodities 
from the interior to hinter-land and as a centre of communication and 
trade, it occupies a place of importance in the State. . 


PURI " 
13. Puri is a well-known place of pilgrimage of all-India importance. 
Itisthe headquarters of the district, but that does not constitute the 
Significant feature of this town. In the past it was a centre. of study and 
culture, particularly in Sanskrit learning. But the chief importance of the 
city depends on its climate and the Jagannath Temple. The main economic 
base of the town is tourist traffic. People from all over India come not 
merely on pilgrimage, but also to enjoy the sea-side resort. Even if it 
ceases to be the administrative headquarters of the district, its importance 
would not be affected on that account. 


SAMBALPUR 


14. Sambalpur is an inland town which was mainly tbe 
administrative headquarters of the district. After the construction of the 
Hirakud Dam in Mahanadi at a distance of 9 miles from the town, 
Sambalpur has been fast developing as an important urban centre. Th€ 
town is connected by road and rail and is, therefore, a distributive centre. 
And with the availability of cheap electric power from Hirakud, large-scale 
industrial concerns are coming to be established near by and the importance 
of Sambalpur is, therefore, rapidly increasing. It is natural to expect that 
in a few years’ time the town of Sambalpur with its suburbs will develop 
into an important industrial city. ° 


BALASORE 


15. Balasore is a small headquarters town with a population of only 
22 thousands. When the FEast-India Company came to India for trade. 
Balasore enjoyed trading prosperity. It might have grown into an important 
“ity had not the East-India Company transferred their activities to Calcutta. 
Now this town is more or less in a declining condition with very littI® 
economic base. Being connected by road and railways it has some trading 
activities, but this economic base is rather slender. 


JEYPORE 


16. The samall town of Jeypore is not the headquarters town of the 
district of Koraput. It is a town with an interesting history, owingits origin 
to the ruling dynasty which continued to have its headquarters from about 
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17th century. In the reign of Vira Vikram Deo (1637—1669) the capital of the 
kingdom was removed to the this place. The original fort of the town is now 
in riins. In 1885, the town was described as a most wretched place 
thtre being scarcely half a dozen tiled houses and those of the most inferior 
description. There was not an artisan in the place save one carpenter and he 
ewasa Telugu man and a not native of the country. The town grew on accoun 
of the residence of the Raja and the headquarters of the Assistant Agen! 
and the Superintendent of Police.* Its present importance is due to the 
opening of the Pattangighat road and the roads to Nawarangpur .and 
Bastar and to Malkangiri which passed through it. Jeypore is the 
largest town in the district of Koraput and it is now a centre of trade. 
It has grown fast during the ast 50 years. This town has now a particular 
significance because of the ecstablishment of the headquarters of the 
Dandakaranya Project. With the development of this Project the town is 
expected to have a promising future. 


OTHER TOWNS 


17. The remaining seven towns in the survey are located in the 
inland region and all of them are district headquarters cxcept Biramitra- 
pur. These towns are small urban centres belonging to class IV or class V. 
These towns had been headquarters of the ruling chiefs before the 
princely States were merged in Orissa. Some of these towns are small urban 
centres with distinctly rural economic features. Except having a few 
administrative offices, schools, hospitals and the like, many of these 
towns do not have any industry or trade to distinguish them from 
important rural centres. Quite a considerable proportion of the inhabitant, 
in these towns pursues agricultural occupations. In such towns whicp 
are essentially seats of administration, the people belonging to public 
services are clearly differentiated from the rest of the population who are 
rural in their nccupations. In all towns, particularly in the economically 
under-develope¢ countries, differentiation between incomes and between 
occupational groups is very wide. But in towns which are chiefly centres of 
administration aud have very little of urban economic base, the stratification 
is necessarily glaring. Towns which are like large villages with only some 
administrative and ancillary institutions have such visible characteristics 
of acute differences. 


PLAN OF THE SURVEY 


18. Form each of the 13 towns for which data were collected for the 
purpose of studying the socio-economic condition of urban centres in Orissa, 
7,295 families were gselected on the basis of 10 per cent stratified 
sampling. The samples were drawn up with reference to the National Register 


*Orissa Gazetteer—Koraput—Pp. 165—167 
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of citizens in the year 1954-55. These 7,295 families contained a population 
of 34,182 persons. According to the census of 1951, these 13 "towns had a 
population of 349,964. The samples, therefore, constituted about 10 per cent 
of the total population resident in the urban centres. Since population in 
tnese towns must have grown between the year of census and the survey 
year, and since the samples did not include institutions, like hospitals: 
hostels and boarding houses, the coverage of the samples was somewhat 
lower than 10 per cent of the total urban population. 


19. In the chapters that follow, an attempt has been made to study the 
main problems of the urban economy of the State. At the outset, the 
composition and character of the urban population have been analysed 
with particular reference to the earners and the dependent members of the 
community. Urbanization has been proceeding apace in recent years and 
there are various problems to be faced with regard to the current of 
migration towards the towns. The issues connected with the various 
aspects of migration have been analysed in this report. The occupational 
distribution in the towns is very different from the distribution in the 
rural areas and migration into the towns takes place largely to take 
advantage of the varieties of urban occupations. In the rural areas there 
are many who do not have adequate employmen: all through the year. 
Nevertheless, many of them are not considered as unemployed. But 
the problem of unemployment is of particular importance in the 
urban areas. An assessment has, therefore, been made to analyse the 
Occupational patterns and distribution and, the extent and the character 
of unemployment in the towns of the State. The distinguishing feature of a 
town is that it” is non-agricultural in character and, as such, industry 
and trade are the important occupations in urban areas. An assesssment 
has been made to show how far opportunities for trade and industry have 
been utilised in tha urban areas and to what extent progress has taken 
place in these respects. The main objective of occupation, employment and 
migration is to earn sizeable income and have opportunities for leading 
decent standards of life. In the subsequent chapters an analysis has, 
therefore, been madc of the income structure among the various groups of 
the community and the living standards in the urban areas of the State, 
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CHAPTER XIV 
URBAN POPULATION ° 
GROWTH 


Increasing urbanization is a necessary consequence of economig 
development. In the economically advanced countries a very large section 
of the population resides in cities. Urbanization has been taking place 
in all the States in India and the rate of population growth in urban areas 
has considerably increased in the post-war years. But so far as Orissa is 
concerned, shift towards urban centres has been very slow. Migration to 
towns takes place for better opportunities of earning and employment and 
to a certain extent, for availing of social and educational facilities. In Orissa 
until very recently, there was no iudustrial town of any importance. Towns 
situated at convenient places of communication have commercial and 
trading activities depending on the places of their location. In spite of 
pressure of population in rural areas, migration to urban centres in Orissa, 
has not been particularity important. Some people go out of the State to 
industrial centres elsewhere in search of employment. Urban growth has 
been exceedingly slow in Orissa. Some people migrated to the various 
towns inside the State for availing themselves of social and cultural facilities 
and for obtaining employment in different kinds of services in public and 
private offices and institutions. The rate of urban expansion in this 
State has been particularly slow compared with most of the States in 
India. 


2. The census of 1951 gives the growth of urban population over a period 
of 50 years which is reproduced below in Table XIV-l1. IN 


TABLE XIVv-1 


GROWTH OF URBAN POPULATION 


Year Number of towns Population Percentage of total 
population 
1901 14 254,684 2-47 
1911 18 275,159 2:42 
1921 20 281,498 252 
1931 21 317,254 2°54 
1941 29 412,528 3°00 
1951 39 594,070 4-06 
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3. It would appear from the Table that during the 50 years from 1901 to 
1951, the urban population of Orissa has increased from 254,684 to 
594,070, i. e., by 133 per cent. The percentage of urban to total populatioD 
has remained almost the same from 1901 to 1931. During the décade 1931 
to 1941, there was a slight increase and in the following decade, the increase 
was considerably larger. This increase in the urban population revealed 
fsom the table has to be considered with caution. The number of towns 
increased from 14 to 39 and many localities which used to be rural centres 
have been classified as urban areas in subsequent censuses. Itis true that 
these localities have increased in population and acquired urban features 
in course of time. It must not, however, be forgotten that some of 
these small towns are hardly different from overgrown villages. Taking 
these facts into account and computing the population figures of those 
places which had been rural areas but have now come to be classified as 
urban centres, the census estimated the increase of population in all the 
areas, now classified as urban, to be of the order of 111 per cent during 
the period of half a century. Urbanization in Orissa, it is evident, has 
been very slow and even the growth in the recent years has not been 
particularly significant when considered against the rapid growth of urban 
areas in other parts of the country. 


4. Th3 piccsntags of increase in urban population as against the increase 
in the total population of the State is indicated below:— 


Recade Total population Rural population Urban popula- 
tion 

1921 —31 11-9 11-9 12-2 

1931— 41 10-2 10-1 14-7 

1941 —51 6&4 5:7 26°6 


During the ten years from 1941—51, the urban population of Orissa 
increased by 26°6 per cent. This may appear significant when compared 
with the incrvase in the previous decades. But the rate of urban expansion 
during this period in other parts of the country has been higher and since the 
entire urban population in Orissa forms only four per cent of the fotal 
population, the State continues to be primarily rural in character. 


SEX RATIO AND AGE COMPOSITON 


5. In the East, towns are very much masculine in character. It is a com- 
mon feature of urban population in this part of the world, to have 
a large proportion of men. In the Western world, cities with 
heavy industries are predominantly masculine and those with clerical 
occupations and office establishments are mainly feminine. But in India 
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as it is in most countries of the East, it is a common feature in all urban 
centres that the percentage of male population is higher than that of the 
female population. The migration from rural areas to towns is very largely 
masculine and the larger the city the greater the current of immigration and 
the lower the proportion of women*. According to the Census of Orissa, 
1951, there were 881 females for every one thousand males in the urban 
areas. The Census Report mentions that the proportion of women has 
been reduced from 961 in 1921 to 881 in 1951**, The disparity in the sex 
ratio is not the same in all the urban centres. In some of the small towns, 
which are basically rural in character, the sex ratio is more or less like the 
proportion that exists in the sorrounding villages. Inthe City of Cuttack, 
on the other hand, there were 754 females for one thousand males according 
to the Census of 1951. Taking all the urban centres in the State the 
disparity in the sex composition is not as great as it is in many other parts 
of the country. 


6. Table XIV-2 below shows the ratio of female to male population in 
the different age-groups in the urban areas:— 
TABLE XIV-2 
AGE STRUCTURE 


Age Male Female Total 
| 


| 

1 2 3 । 4 
ee a ee 

| 

Up to 4 years 2,215 2,143 4,358 
(12-7) (12:8) (12:7) 
5—14 oo 4,362 3,865 8,227 
. (25:1) | (23-0) (24-1) 
1524 „, .. 2,969 3,012 5,981 
(17:1) (18:0) (17:5) 
25-34 „ a 2,483 2,642 B,125 
(14:3) (15:7) (15-0) 
35—44  „, 2,252 2,024 4,276 
(13:0) (12:1) (12:5) 
45—54  „› 1,698 । 1,530 3,228 
(9:8) (9:0) (9:5) 


*Davis Kingsely—Population of India and Pakistan—PP. 140—141 
**Census of India—Volume XI1—P, 363 
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« Age Male Female Total 
3 | 
୮] I * 

" 1 2 3 4 
5564 years ତ 905 930 1,835 
(5-2) (5:6) (5-4) 
65—74 „ mn 341 413 754 
(1:9) (2°5) (2:2) 
75 and above oF 165 214 379 
(0:9) (1:2) (1-1) 
Not given 5 19 19 

(..) (..) ( 
Total 17,390 16,792 34,182 
(100-0) (100-0) (100-0) 


7. It would be noticed that in the samples there were 17,390 males and 
16,792 females. That is to say, in the urban areas of the State, there are 
965 women for every one thousand men. This does not show very much 
of disparity. When in the total population there are 1,022 women fof 
every one,thousand men, there is a clear difference between the rural and 
the urban areas in respect of sex composition. But absolutely speaking, 
the disparity in the towns is exceedingly small. It may be pointed out 
that there is a ditference between the finding of the census and the data 
collected in this sufvey. According to the eensus, there were 881 females 
in urban areas for one thousand males. The corresponding figure is 965 
according to the survey. The census covered entire population, whereas 
the survey considered only households. Institutions, hospitals, boarding 
houses, etc., did not come within the purview of the survey. Vagrant popu- 
lation in the towns was also not included. A very large proportion of the 
population residing in institutions or boarding houses or having no resi- 
dences is necessarily masculine. If, therefore, the entire urban population 
is taken into account, the sex disparity will be larger than what was found 
by the survey which was confined only to households. The sex imbalance 
in the urban areas of the State is not as great as il is in most towns and 
cities in India. Nevertheless, there is in existence a cértain amount of 
imbalance, purticularly in the larger urban centres. This is due to the fact 
that sufficient residential accommodation is not available and many people 
are not able to bring their women folk from rural areas on account of 
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their low earnings. Although, therefore, sex disparity is not a problem 
for the urban population as a whole, there exists a considerable degree of 
disparity in some of the larger towns. 


1 


a] 


8. It will be seen from the table above that 36:8 per cent of the popula- 
tion belong to the age-group below 15 years in age. The larger the 
proportion of population in this age-group, the greater the degree of depen- 
dency. Generally speaking, persons below 15 years in age are not earners, 
though a few of them here and there might be employed productively. 
According to the census of 1951, 38-3 per cent of the total population, 
rural and urban, was below 15 years in age. The proportion of persons in 
the urban areas belonging to this age-group is smaller. It is 36-1 per cent 
in the case of total urban population in India. In this respect, therefore, 
Orissa falls in line with the general trend all over India. 


9. It may be reasonable to consider all persons between the ages of 
15 to 54 as belonging to the active section of the community. There are 
indeed some below the age of 14 and above the age of 55 in active and 
productive employments. But, broadly speaking, the percentage of popula- 
tion in the age-group of 15 to 54 may bz taken as constituting the active 
man-power.. According to the census of 1951, for the whole of India, 
56°6 per cent of the urban population belonged to the age-group of 15 to 54 
years. So far as Orissa is concerned, this proportion is 54'5 per cent. 
The depezndeat population in urban Orissa is slightly higher than what 
itisin the other parts of the country. The proportion of non-adults is 
slightly greater and so also the proportion of persons in the age-group- 
exceeding 55 years. As has been pointed out earlier, that the survey 
was conducted only in households and those residing in institutions Or 
boarding houses did not come within its purview. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that persons residing in these places belong mostly to the 
working age-group. If they are included, the active labour force in the 
urban areas of Orissa would be somewhat larger than 54-5 per cent. Thus 
the age composition of the urban population of Orissa is almost exactly 
the same as it is in other parts of the country. According to a study by 
the UNESCO, it was found that in almost all countries throughout the world 
in the urban population, there is a larger proportion of young adults and 
a lower proportion of children than in the rural population and the per. 
centage of ag2d males is smaller than for the country as a whole*. The 
data in respect of the urban areas presented in this report fall in line with 
the above findings. 


*Urbunis2ion in Asiv and fic Bast —UNE3CO Ress irch Contre—P. 110 
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CASTES AND CLASSES 


10. Gaste division is a very strong force in the socio-economic structure of 
the community. The mode of living and pursuit of different occupations 
are very much influenced by caste considerations Social habits and occupa- 
tional! distributions in towns are fast breaking caste frontiers and arc defi- 
nitély not as rigid as they are in the rural areas. Nevertheless, caste divi” 
sions are still quite important in the urban centres, particularly, because 
many of the urban areas in the State have distinct rural features. It is 
necessary and desirable that these divisions should terminate as quickly as 
possible. But as long as they continue to be an important force in the 
community even in urban areas, their place with reference to social living 
and occupational division has to be analysed and understood. 


11. In presenting the class composition of the rural population the 
different caste groups were classified under five different categories. On the 
same lines, Table XIV-3 below gives the distribution of population among 
the various classes in the urban areas :— 


TABLE XIV-3 


CASTE COMPOSITION 


Caste Male ହାତ | ଲା | । Female Total 

1 + | 4 
Non-Scheduleq Castes 12,182 11,576 23,758 
(70:0) (69-0) (69-5) 
Scheduled Castes 1,493 1,412 2,905 
(86) (8:4) (8°5) 
Scheduled Tribes 1,736 1,862 3,598 
(10:0) (11-1) (10-5) 
Other Religions 1,789 1,759 3,548 
iy (10-3) (10-4) (10-4) 
Not gived ନ 190 183 373 
(11) (1-1) (1-1) 
Total Sb 17,390 16,792 34,182 
(100-0) (100-0) (100-0) 
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12. In the rural areas, 60°9 per cent of the population belong to the 
non-scheduled classes. In the urban areas the proportion is highér, being 
69-5 per cent. It is natural to expect that the backward classes ®6f the 
population should be larger in proportion in the urban areas. The 
occupational opportunities in towns are of superior varieties and tpe 
higher classes of the community generally take advantage of these 
opportunities. In the urban areas, therefore, the non-scheduled classes are 


found in larger proportion. 


13. But the town also offers various employments to persons of lower 
social status. Many people belonging to these classes in the rural areas 
are landless and work as agricultural labourers. For such people, 
employment at comparatively higher remuneration, is often available in 
towns. A considerable proportion of the urban population, therefore, 
belongs to scheduled castes and tribes In the rural areas, 16-9 per cent 
of the people belong to the various scheduled castes. But their proportion 
in the urban population is only 8°5 per cent, i.e., almost about a half. 
The tribal people constitute 20-1 per cent of the rural population and in 
the urban areas their proportion is 10:5 per cent. This is also about a. 
half. The different urban areas are not all similar in. this respect. In 
the City of Cuttack for instance, 16 per cent belong to the scheduled 
castes, while only 5 in a thousand are of tribal classes. There’ is thus 
wide diversity in regard to caste composition in the different towns of the 
State. But the over-all. picture is that the proportion of persons 
belonging to thetribes and the scheduled castes in thg urban areas is 
only half of what it is in the rural area of the State. 


14. People belonging to the other religions constitute only 2 per cent of 
the rural population ; but in the urban areas their proportion is as large 
as 10:4 per cent. In fact, their number is larger than either those 
belonging to the scheduled castes or those belonging to the tribal classes. 
There are some poskets in the rural areas with considerable number of 
persons who are Christians or Mahamedans. But in the aggregate, they 
form a very small proportion of the rural population. In some of the urban 
centres there are fairly large communities consisting of persons belonging 
to these religious groups. Both for social and occupational purposes 
they find it convenient to reside in the particular urban centres. They 
occupy, therefore, a distinct position in the urban community of the 
State while in the rural areas, except in some pockets here and there, their 
number is negligible. 
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15. The distinction between the rural and the urban sectors in respect of 
class composition reflects the types of occupational opportunities. People 
belonging to all the different classes pursue agriculture as the main 
occupation either as cultivators or us landless labourers in the rural 
areas. Caste occupaticns are followed by people belonging to the different 
caste groups and, very often, in addition to agricultural occupations. 
In the urban areas facilities for superior occupations necessarily attract 
people from the superior social classes. But along with this, there are some 
occupations which are still generally followed by some religious groups, 
like. caste occupations. This is oue of the reasons why a considerable 
proportion of the population in the towns belongs to these other religious 
groups. Inspite of the fact that caste barriers are fast losing importance in 
certain occupations, caste or cluss is ‘still quite an important factor in the 
pursuit of the type of employment. 


SIZE OF THE FAMILY 


16. On the basis of a 10 per cent sample, 7,295 families were surveyed 
which cousisted of a population of 34,182. On the average, therefore 
a family consisted of 469 members. It has already been pointed out that 
a rural family in Orissa has, on the average, 466 members. An urban 
family is thus slightly larger in size. There is everywhere a distinct 
tendency for disappcarancz of large joint familiés. Such families are 
generally built around ownership of land Where agricuiiurc is the main- 
stay of the pcople and land is the most important possession, joint families 
are likely to continue. This sort of economy is fast changing and, as such, 
families tend to be smaller in size. It would fotlow that in rural .areas, 
an ‘average family may be larger than in the urban centres. But ‘he survey 
reveals larger size of families in the towns. This is due to the fact that 
many of the 39 urban centres are semi-urban in character and the residents. 
have landed possessions in the neighbouring villages. The rural feature 
that supports joint family obtains, therefore, in respeet of many families 
in the towns. A further reason is that on account of shortage of residential. 
accommodation, in urban centres, comparatively larger number have ,to 
remain under one roof and with one kitchen. On this account an average: 
urban: family tends to be larger than an average rural family. Diversifica- 
tion of occupations and spread-over of places” of employme:ts at consti 
derable distances would reduce the size of a family But in miny of: the 
small towns in Orissa these are not the normal features. 


17. Tuble X[V-4 bslow przsznts the size of families among the different 
classes of the population. The families have been divided under. -four 
dategories—small, medium, large and very large. ¦ 
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TABLE XIV-4 
FAMILY SIZE IN DIFFERENT CASTE GROUPS 
Caste family {  Non- Scheduled | Scheduled Other Not | Total 
size Scheduled | castes tribes religions | given ! 
classes 
| 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
ito 3 1,933 266 358 220 10 ¦ 2,787 
(Small) ..| (381) (40:2) (43:5) (32:3) ! (16°5) | (382) 
4 to 6 ..|। 2,064 293 330 269 | 22 | 2,987 
(Medium) ..| (40-7) (44:4) (40-1) | (39:5) |(36:0) | (40:8) 
7 to 9 ନ 777 75 95 133 19 | 1,099 
(Large)  .. (15-3) (11-3) (11:5) (19-5) |(31-0) | (15:1) 
10 and above 295 27 40 59 10 431 
(Very large) (5:9) ¡ (4:1) (4-9) (8:7) J(16°5) | (59) 
Total ..| 5,069 | 61 | ୫23 681 61 | 7;295 


(100-0) | (100-0) | (100:0) (100-0) [¢100 0)| ¢100-0) 


18. Of the total number of urban families, 38°2 per cent are small 
consisting of one to 3 members and 40:8 per cent are of medium size 
with 4 to 6 members. The corresponding numbers in “respect of rural 
families are 35'3 and 45:6. Thus in the matter of medium sized 
families, the rural proportion jis larger. Large and very large families 
form a comparatively larger proportion of the total number of 
families in the towns. Large families with 7 to 9 members constitute 
15:1 per cent and very large families with 10 and more members, 
49 per cent of the total families in the urban areas. It is surprising 
that among the sample families, 22 were found with more than 20 
members each. In towns with a considerable volume of influx and 
efflux of population, the average family size would not be large, But 
if the larger proportion of families has been permanent residents in the 
towns, size of families becomes larger. 


19, It would be noticed that families among scheduled castes and tribes 
are somewhat smaller compared with those among the caste Hindus 
and other religious groups. Many of the persons belonging to the scheduled 
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castes and tribes are in casual and daily employment and do not have 
much property in their possession. As such, the nucleus for the formation 
of joint families is lacking in respect of many of them. Further, since 
many of them have low incomes, they cannot support dependent 
adult members These c1e the chicfeasons for a comperatively smaller 
* number of very large families among these classes of the population. 


MoO! HER-TONGUE 


20. An urban centre is heterrogenous in population structure. In course 
of time persons living in differeat parts of the country move to towns 
for social and cultural purposes as well as lucrative occupations an 
employments. While, therefore, in a village, almost everyone speaks the same 
language, in urban areas there are persons of various linguistic groups- 
In largz industrial and commercial towns, this is of particular importance- 
In Orissa, where many of the towns are small and semi-urban in 
character, the linguistic composition may not be of the same order 
of diversity. Neverthelsss, pzople with different mother-tongue live in the 
urban areas of the State. In almost every town in Orissa there are 
persons speaking adiffsrent languages. Apart from the general 
consideration in this respzct, Orissa has some towns which are very 
near the State frontiers and pzople spzaking lang :ages of the adjoining 
States are found in these towns. In Balasorzs, for instance, which is close 
to the district of Midnapore in West Bengal, Bengali is spoken by 
quite a number of people. In the sams way, Berhampur and Jeypore have 
a number of pzrsons spe king Telugu. On the western side, in Sambalpur 
and adjoining areas some Hindi spzaking people also reside in the 
towns of Orissa. Another feature of some of the inland towns of 
Orissa is that tribal language is spoken by quite a number of people 
belonging to the different tribes. 


21. Table XIV-5 shows the distribution of families according to their 
mother tongue. 


TABLE XI[V-5 
DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO MOTHER-TONGUE 
Serial Mother-tongue Numb2er of Families 

No. 

1 Oriya 5,377(73-72) 
2 Bengali 234 (4 03) 
3 Telugu 804 (11-02) 
4 Hindi 175 (2:40) 


pp OP ng 


rr 
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Serial Mother-tongue Number of Families 
No In ¢ 
5 U du 378 (5-18) 

6 Tz nil and Malayalam 5 (0 07) 
7 G-.jurat, Punjubi, ' 09 (1-49) 


‘Jurmukhi, Nepali 
and Marwan. 


Tribal Languages 136 (1°86) 

9 English 5 (0:07) 
10 Not given 12 (0-16) 
Total 7 7,295 (100-3) 


22. Considering the entire population of the State three-fourths of the 
families speak Oriya. Next in importance is Telugu spoken by 11 per cent 
of the urban population. Urdu is the mother-tongue of about 5 per cent of 
the people and Bengali-speaking families are about. 4 per cent. Other 
linguistic groups speaking Hindi @ujurati, Punjabi, Tamil, Malayalam, 
etc., are very small in number. 

23. If details are looked into with reference to the 13 towns surveyed, 
‘Cuttack is the only one town where there are persons belonging to all the 
different linguistic groups enumerated in the table. Berhampur and, in recent 
years, Sambalpur have this characteristics to a certain extent As commercial 
centres, these towns have attract d people from different parts of the country- 
Biramitrapur, one of the developing industrial centres of Orissa, is also 
showing similar signs. Industrial areas like. Rourkela, Brajarajnager, 
Choudwar, etc, must necessarily attract persons from al! over the country, 
and will have diverse lingu'stic com ‘osition. With the development of the 
Dandaka‘ranya Project, Jeyporc is likely to follow the same pattern. 


24. It was noticed in course of the survey that except for many of the 
families speaking Telugu and Bengali, most other non-Oriya-speaking 
people are either in their first or second generation, of stay in the towns of 
Orissa. There are a few persons speaking Gujurati or Marwari languages 
who have been residents for generations All that is suggested from this 
enquiry is that many of the different linguistic groups are new-comers into 
the towns of Orissa and ‘have still family relations with places outside the 
State. It was further observed that most of the persons speaking Telugu, 
Bengali, or Hindi are bi-linguial and can speak Oriya well. They have 
Scarcely any links with places outside and they are, therefore, permanent 
residents of the State rather than migrants. 
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MARITAL STATUS 


25. Table XTV-6 presents data relating to the civil condition of the urban 
nopulation. Marital status of the population hus been classified under four 
catsgories:— unmarried, married, widow or widower and divorczd. 

Nn TABLE XIV-6 
MARITAL STATUS 


(100-0) (1::0:0) (1000) 


Marital condition | 
Unmarried ¢ | 8,908 6.566 15,474 
| (51-2) (39 1) (45-3) 
Married 7,925 7,761 15,686 
(45-6) (46:2) (45:9) 

| 
Widow or Widower oh 511 2,396 2,907 
(29) (14:3) (8:5) 
Divorced 32 65 97 
(0:2) । (0:4) (0:3) 
Not given 14 4 18 
(01) 
Tota' .. | 17,390 | 
j 


16,792 | 34,182 


( Figures in the brackets are percentages ) 


26. Of the total number of persons, 45‘3 per cent are unmarried. The 
proportion is 51°2 per cent among males and 39-1 per cent among females, 
Women marry at-a much younger age than men. Necessarily, therefore, 
the proportion of unmarried among females must be small. Besides, in the 
society, marriage among women is almost universal whereas some men, 
whatever the reason may be, may remain unmarried. Therefore, almost all 
females who are shown as unmarried are below the age of marriage. 
‘According to the census of 1951, in Orissa, 47 per cent of the males 
‘and 39 per cent: of the females were unmarried. In the towns the figure 
‘is the’ same in respect of females; but there is a larger proportion of 
unmarried parsons among the male population. There does not seem to 
be much difference between the average age of marriage among the 
.women-in th > rural and urban areas. Thoueh among the educated classes 
‘in the towns, -age of. marriage among girls has somewhat gone up, the 
average for the entire urban population is very much the same as it'is in 
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the rural areas. There is, however, a distinct difference sO far as men are 
concerned. The fact that 51-2 per cent of the males in the, towns are 
unmarried as against 47 per cent for the entire male population, of th® 
State clearly shows that there is distinct difference in the age of marriage 
among the boys in the towns and in the villages. In the rural areas, where 
paternal land is the mainstay of the family or agricultural labour is the dhief 
occupation for earning wages, there is no specific reason for postponing 
marriage to a later age. But in the towns where young men are looking 
for lucrative employments, and prefer to wait till they are settled in life, 
age of marriage necessarily goes up. This accounts for the larger percen- 
tae of unmarried persons among the males in the towns than in ,the 
rural areas. 


27. There may be some difference between the number of married men 
and married women in the towns depending upon the number of persons who 
have left their families in the rural areas. In the families sutveyed there 
were 965 females for every one thousand males. The disparity between the 

sexes is, the efore, exceedingly small. It w uld be 1 oticed that 45°6 per 
cent of the male population are married ani of thz famuite population, 
it is 46:2 per cent. In absolute numbers, whilz there were 7,925 married men 
in the sample households, the number of married women was 7,751. 
That is to say 174 me2n left their families in their village homes. 


28. Since the numerical difference is small among the married men and 
women in the urban areas and hz proportion of unmarried females is very 
smatl compared with unmarried males, there must necessarily be a substantial 
number of widowed women. The tabls clearly shows that 14-3 per cent of 
the femaie population consist of widows while there are only 2°9 per cent 
amorg ‘the male population who are widowers. Widow marriage is still very 
uncommon, whereas widowers frequently get married again. On account of 
this, the population contains a large percentage of widowed women. Divorce 
iS a very uncommon feature in the society and only here and there a few 
cases are found. The table shows a very small proportion of divorced 
persons both among men and women 


29. In large industrial cities the situation in respect of marital status may 
be different. There is great disparity between the sexes. A particularly 
large number of married men leave their families in their rural homes. The 
number of divorced persons may also be larger. But so far as urban areas 
of O:issa are concerned, there is great similarity in marital status in urban 
and rural areas. The most significant difference, however, is that there is a 
distinctly larger proportion of unmarried male population which clearly 
.indicated postponement of marriage to a higher age. 
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EDUCATION 


° 
30. Towns are centres of education. Many people come from rural areas 
to towns for the purpose of availing of various educational facilities. 
Educatefl persons migrate to towns for suitable employments. The distribution 
of population according to education in the towns must be very different 
from the corresponding distribution in rural areas. Table XIV-7 shows the 
distribution of population according to education and sex. 


TABLE XIV-7 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION ACCORDING TO EDUCATION 


Male Female Total 

Education re SP rr re oe 
Number| Percen- | Number! Percen- | Num-|Percen- 

tage tage ber tage 

| | ୫ 

1 2 3 4 | 5 6 |! 7 
| i 
Not given and below 2,653 15-3 2,563 15-2 ; 5,216 ¦ 152 
5 years in age. i 
Illiterate . 3 4,178 24 0 9,809 58°4 113,987 | 40:9 
Literate 7,374 42-4 3,938 23-4 [11,312 ¦ 316 
Middle School 1,553 9°0 329 1-9¡ 1,882 5:5 
Matriculates ନ 814 4:7 86 0-5 | 1,600 2'9 
Intermediate 233 1-4 26 0:2 | 259 0:8 
Graduates (Non- 136 0-8 17 0-1 153 0-5 
technical). 
Post-Graduates ର 61 0-4 3 64 02 
Teaching ର 42 0:3 14 01] 18 01 
Engineering ହି 43 0:3 0 6 43 ¡ 0୬2 
Agriculture ର 4 0 0 4 

Law ମି 102 0-5 2 104 0-3 
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Male Female Total 
Education ° 
Number| Percen- | Number! Percen- | Num-|Percen- 
tage tage ber | tage 
i | | | ! oo 
1 ' 2 | 3 4 । 5 6 7 
| ।  । ।| 
Medicine of 63 !` 0-3 | 3 66 0-2 
Veterinary 2 1 3 
Miscellaneous . 32 0-2 1 33 0-1 
Total 17,390 100 | 16,792 100 | 34,182! 100 
1 


31. Of the total urban population, 15-2 per cent were either below 5 years 
in age or did not give any information about their education. Illiterate 
persons above the age of 5 constitute 40°9 per cent of the total urban popula- 
tion. All together, therefore, 56-1 per cent of the total population are illiterate 
and the percentage of literacy is 43°9. The Census Report of Orissa, 
1951 shows that 15°8 per cent of the entire population of the State were 
literate. Literacy in the towns is, therefore, very much larger than what 
it is in the rural areas. This is only natural ‘to expect. In towns, where 
educational facilities are widely available, one would expect the percentages of 
literacy to be higher “han 43:9. There may not, therefore, be any compla- 
cency to find 43°9 per cent of literacy among the urban population. -Never- 
theless, the wide difference between the rural and the urban areas is to be 
taken note of. 


32. There is a good deal of difference between literacy among men and 
women. So far as children below 5 years of age are concerne3, the percen- 
tage is the same among men and women. But while 24 per cent of the male 
population above the age of.5 are illiterate, the proportion is as high as. 58:4 
per cent among females. Illiteracy among women even in the urban areas 
is still very large. The percentage of literacy among the miles is 6 7 while 
it is only 264 among the females. In recent years education among girls has 
been rapidly spreading. Even so, illiteracy among the females even in urban 
areas is exceedingly high. 
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33. Mere literacy is not much of a qualification. One may just be able to 
read and write and this by itself would not equip him for any particular job 
or employment. Even so, a literate person has some advantages: But the 
important point is to consider what percentage of persons has received 
education of different categories or levels. As many as 31°6 per cent 
of the total urban population are merely literate and only 12°3 per cent 
have received education of different types. 


34. It should be noticed that 5°5 per cent of the population has middle 
school qualification and 2:9 per cent are matriculates. Graduates and persons 
with post-graduate qualifications form only 0-7 per cent of the total urban 
population. Higher education is thus still confined to a very small portion 
of the community. One may not expect to have a large number of persons 
with post-graduate degrees ; but persons with middle school and matricula- 
tion qualifications are still so small that education in the proper sense is still 
very much limited. There is everywhere keen demand for technically quali. 
fied personnel. But taking teaching, engineering, agriculture, law, medicine 
and veterinary qualifications together, only 8 persons in a thousand are found 
possessing such technical education. Almost everyone who has received 
high education, either general or technical, migrates into the towns. There 
are, therefore, very few persons in rural areas with such qualifications. 
These educated people found in the towns are the bulk of the educated 
people for the entire State. As such, qualified persons, in general and 
technical lines, are still quite small in the State. 


35. In all the various categories of education, the number of women is 
particularly small. While 4°7 per cent of the male population are matricu- 
lates, there are only 5 persons in a thousand women who have received such 
education. Among men 1-2 per cent are graduates or have post-graduate 
degrees in general education. But among women, there is only one ina 
thousand. ;; In technical education women have scarcely come to the field 
at all except perhaps to a certain extent in teaching. 


36. Trained and educated persons in the State generally congregate in 
urban centres. Towns should have a much larger proportion of: educated 
persons to catet to the requirements of the entire State. The percentage 
of literacy is very much larger in towns than in the rural areas. But this is 
scarcely of much significance inasmuch as this is what is normally expected. 
The distribution of persons in different qualifications in towns shows that 
Orissa has still a great leeway to make up. 

FARNERS 
37. In analysing the structure of population in an economic survey, it is of 
particular importance to ascertain the proportion of the population employed 
in gainful occupations. This would indicate the extent of dependency in 
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the community. The urban population has so long been analysed in respect 
of age and sex composition, caste groupings and educational attainments. 
The distribution of earners can be assessed with reference to the composition 
of population in all these various respects 


» 


38. Table XIV-8 shows the distribution of earners and non-earners in the 


urban‘ population classified according to sex and age composition. 
o 


TABLE X1V-8 


DISTRIBUTION OF EARNERS AND NON-EARNERS ACCORDING 
TO SEX AND AGE-GROUPS 


Earners | Non-Earners i ନ 
! ran 
Sex/Age PP Total 
Male | Female ! Total | Male | Female | Total: 
| 
0 
1 2 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 7 8 
LO — 
Up to 4 years..| 9 5 | 14 | 2,206 2,138 | 4,344 | 4,358 
(0-32) (99-68) (100-00) 
B—14 years .. 56 ' 162 ¡ 4,256 ! 3,809 | 8,065 |! ୫,227 
l(1-97) (98:03) | (100-00). 
| i 
15—24 years..| 1,851 345 [2196 1,118 | 2,667 ¦ 3,785 5,981 
(36:72) (63°28): | ` (100-00) 
25—34 years ..| 2,418 501 | 2,919 | 65 | 2,141 | 2,206 5,125 
| (56°96) (43-04) | (100-00) 
35—44 years ..| 2,223 461 | 2,684! 29 | 1,563 | 1,592 4,276 
(62:76) (37:24) ! (100-00) 
45—54 years ..1 1,632 395 | 2,027] 66 ¦ 1,135 | 1,201 | 3,228. 
(62-79) (37-21) ¦ (100-00) 
55—64 years ..| 748 162 | 9୨1୦0୮ 157 768 925 1,835 
(49-60) (30:40) | (100-00) 
65—74 years ..| 221 33 | 254 | 120 380 | 500 754 
(33-69) (66:31) | (100-00) 
75-and above .. 55: 10 ¦ 65 110 204 314 379: 
| (17-15) (82°85). | (100-00) 
Not given i 18 1 19 19 


Total .. | 9,263] 1,968./11,231 | 8,127.1! 14,824.1 22,951 | 34,182 
@7-10) (5:76). |(32:86)1(23-77)| (43“37) ¦ (67-14) | (10000) 


GrFigures i in brackets are percentages ) 
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39. Chifdren below the age of four can nowhere be expected to ‘be 
employed as earners. It was found in the survey that three persons out of a 
thousand happen to be earners below four years of age. These children in fact, 
are not earners in the strict state of the term. They are occasionally employ- 
ed in carrying errands or in work of similar nature. Of the total number of 
boys and girls between the age of five and fourteen, about 2 per cent are 
found in gainful employment. In organised factories, such children cannot 
be employed. But a large section of the urban economy in this State is 
still of primitive type and it appears that a few children are employed to 
earn wages, usually by occasional work. Children of this age-group often 
help in domestic occupations, but as regular wage-earners, they are seldom 
employed. At any rate, it is clear from the figures that child labour is not 
prevalent in the towns of Orissa. 


40.'For purposes of convenience, the age-period for active work may be 
taken as 15 to 54 years. TEkere-are indeed persons above the age of 55 who 
are quite fit physically to continue in work and:as would be observed from 
the table, about half of the persons belonging to the age-group of 55- 
to 64 and one-third of the persons in the age-group of ‘65 to 74 are in active 
employment. ‘ln most occupations in urban areas of the State, people work 
as independent workers at home or in ‘small establishments from where a 
person retires only when he is physically unfit. As such, a very large 
percentage ‘of the-people in the age-group of 55 to 74 are active earners in 
the community. Some of the persons in ‘this age-group may have been 
‘superannuated and ‘some ‘others ‘physically may not be in a condition to 
continue in active work; but many others in‘'this age-group are physically fit 
and are working as efficient earners. 


41.'It is particularly important to notice what percentage of persons 
‘belonging to the active age-period of 15 to 54 years constitutes the actively 
engaged category of earners. The following statement made out from the 
above table would bring out this position:— 


EARNERS AND NON-EARNERS IN THE AGE-GROUP OF 15 TO 54 
Men— 
Earners 8,124 81:23 per cent 


Non-earners . 1,878 18:77 per cent 


om min ms ml etna ti ee memnenreiiii  ne 


Total 10,002 100-00 per cent 


rr ie i i i in ge 
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Women—~ 
Earners 1,702 18:46 per cent 
Non-earners 7,506 ` 81°54 percent «¢ 


ee eae ee rn 
pO 


Total 9,208 _ 100-00 per cent . 


42. Among the men in the ‘ active age-group of 15 to 54 years, 81°23 per 
cent are earners and 18°77 per cent do not earn anything. Full employment 
would ensure active and gainful employment for the entire populations in 
this age-group; but as it appears, about one-fifth of the men in this age-group 
does not have any gainful employment. For some of them unemployment 
may be voluntary. Some of them may bave idle sources of income, but 
this would not be true for a large section of those who are not actively 
employed. This would indicate that there is a certain degree of unemploy- 
ment among the men in the urban areas. 


43. Among the women, only 18°46 per cent in the age-group of 15 to 54 
are found to be earners. It is not usual for the women-folk to go out for 
work to earn theif livelihood. They are largely engaged in household work. 
When certain occupations are pursued at domestic level, women assist the 
men-folk in the occupations concerned, when they are free from household 
work. But by and large, not many of them go out to work as wag¢-earners. 
This is made clear from the data given above, when only 18 per cent of the 
adult women in active age-group are listed as earners. 


44. It is significant to note that in the age-group of 15 tb 24 years as many 
as 63°28 per cent are not earners. During this period, young people are in 
search of employment or are receiving training and education. But when.the 
percentage of persons who have high school or higher education is very 
small, the number of persons belonging to the age-group of 15 to 24 and 
receiving education must necessarily be small. The large proportion of 
non-earners in this age-group would, therefore, indicate that obtaining an 
employment §s not quite so easy in the urban areas of the State. ,People 
have to wait and try to secure employments. This feature is further 
confirmed when one looks at the proportion of earners in the subsequent 
age-groups. This proportion goes on decreasing till the age of 44 is 
reached. People get settled up in some employment as age advances and 
young persons in the prime of youth try and wait to get into convenient 
occupations. The distribution of earners in the different age-groups is thus 
an indication of inadequacy of opportunities for occupation and employment 
for the urban population. 
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45. The Yistribution of earners in the different caste-groups of the urban 
community is present¢d in Tables XIV-9 and XIV-10 below:— 
° TABLE XIV-9 
DISTRIBUTION OF EARNERS ACCORDING TO CASTE 


° { Ce 
| 
Caste | Earners | Non- Sia Total 
NE PPE CTO PO 
1 2 5 3 4 
| । 
Non-Scheduled Castes | 7.347 16,411 | 23,758 
; (30:90) ' (69-10) (100-0) 
Scheduled Castes 1,200 | 1,705 | 2,905 
Gin | (51:69) | (1000) 
Scheduled Tribes 1,555 | 2,043 3,598 
(43:23) 6 77) (100-00) 
Other Religions ନ 1,035 : 2,513 3,548 
| (29-18) (70:82) (1000) 
Not given | 94 279 373 
: (25:20) | (74:80) (100°0) 
, Total L231 22,951 34,182 
। ଓଓଠ86) (6714) (1000) 


re eri a ee i: 


{ Figures i in 1 brackets are percentages ) 
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46. As the data presented in the tables would show, 32-86 per cent of the 
total populatiOn in the towns are earners. That is to say, one-third of the 
urban population supports the other two-thirds which are dependents. As has 
been pointed out, earlier, even in the active age-period of 15 to 54 years 
quite a considerable proportion of the population is not in gainful employ- 
ment. It was also.found that the bulk of the women population is. not 
listed among the earners. In view of this, the proportion of earners to. the. 
total population is necessarily small. A considerable section of the 
population. does not contribute to the national product in the. towns. The 
fact thatmost women do not come out to the market in search of jobs 
may not present any acute problem of unemployment. But nontheless 
their non-participation in earning is an important factor responsible for 
the low level of living. The dependence of two-thirds of the total 
population not only depresses the standard of living, but also is 
responsible for unbalanced economic growth. 


47. It would be noticed that the percentage of earners among the non- 
scheduled castes and other religious groups is smaller than the percentage 
among the scheduled castes and the tribes. Among the non-scheduled 
classes 30°90 per cent are earners and among those belonging to the other 
religions, the proportion is 29-18 per cent. As against this, among the 
scheduled castes and tribes, the proportion of earners is between 41 to 43 
per cent. People belonging to these classes are in a number of employments 
of inferier economic character. Many of them do not have much of property 
to derive income from or any staying power to wait for jobs. They have to 
get into employments whatever their character may be. But so far as 
persons belonging to the caste Hindu community and other religions are 
concerned, the problem is somewhat different. Certain sections of the 
people belonging to these classes have income from property. Some of 
their children continue receiving training and education till quite late age in 
youth. On account of these factors the percentage of earners among them 
is smaller than what it is among the scheduled castes and tribes. It would 
also be noticed that while only about 12 per cent of the earners among the 
caste Hindus and those belonging to other religious groups are women, 
among the tribes and the scheduled classes this proportion varies from 29 
to 34 per cent. In the so-called middle class, women do not come out 
for work. Among the caste Hindus and families belonging to other religions, 
very few women seek employment out of home. But so far the scheduled 
castes and the tribes are concerned, their income is generally low and it is 
necessary for women-folk to supplement the family earnings. This is also an 
important factor why the proportion of earners among the tribes and 
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scheduled classes is considerably larger. The socio-economic status and 

condition among the different classes of the community are, to ZF great extent, 

responsible for the difference in the proportions of earners among them. 
- * 


48. General education promotes good citizenship and improved commu- 
nity life. - But the major purpose of training and education is to equip a 
person to enter into a superior kind of employment and improve his earning 
capacity. Occupation: and earning are, therefore, correlated with 
training and education. Table XIV-11 below presents the distribution of 
earners and non-earners in the urban areas according to their educationa; 
qualifications. I 
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49. Children below 5 years of age have naturally no tducation nor are 
they earners in any real sense. The case of children belonging 1° this age. 
group is, therefore, not relevant to‘ assess the relation between education 
and earnings. The important fact, that is shown in the table above is 
that 69-7 per cent of the illiterate persons are not earning members. 
Although there are many occupations and employments in the town «where 
no educational qualification is necessery, still many of the illiterate persons 
do not find it possible to obtain such empioyments. Two-thirds of them 
are out of work and, therefore, non-earners Mere literacy is not really 
an educational qualification. The work which a person of bare literacy 
can do can also be done by an illiterate person. But ‘even so, a literate 
person enjoys some advantages in securing employment over an illiterate 
person. In fact 40°58 per cent of persons who are just literate are earners 
while the pro portion is much smaller among the illiterate persons. 


50. Among those who have read up to middle school standard, 55°95 per 
cent are in employment and the rest does not have any gainful occupation. 
Education up to this level qualifies. a person for appointment in offices 
and trading and other establishments; but sometimes persons with such 
educational qualifications become averse to:do- the work which is done by 
illiterate people or persons who are just literate. After all, middle school 
standard is not much of education. Even so,a person with such qualifi- 
.cation enjoys considerable advantage in securing employment, over those 
who are just literate. Among matriculates, 71°50 per cent are earners. 
When the number of educated persons is simnall, it would normally be 
expected to find all the matriculates in gainful occupations. But as it is, 
28:50 per cent are not earners.’ Generally speaxing, girls with this 
education get married and become house-wives and do not take up -any 
employment for earning purposes. It is quite possible that some of the 
matriculate non-earners are fresh matriculates and are in search of 
employment. Nevertheless, the figuies indicate that the urban areas do 
not hive adequate scope for absorbing all the matriculates easily. 


51. Among the graduates with Arts, Science and Commerce degrees, 
77°78 per cent are earners and 22-22 per cent do not have employment. It is 
possible that some of them are fresh graduates and are on the look-out 
for jobs. Even so, where higher education is not widesprcad, it appears 
that the towns have not sufficient oppurtunity for cmploying quickly all 
the graduates that come out of the University. But so far as persons with 
post-graduates qualifications are concerned, the situation is different. 
There may be one or two here or there looking for jobs,” but most of them 
are earning members of the community. 
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52. Technical and Professional qualifications n Law, Engineering, 
Medicine, Agriculture and teaching are in great demand everywhere now. 
There is shortage of personnel with qualifications in these different technical 
amd professional lines Naturally all persons with such qualifications get 
employment quickly. The table shows clearly that very few of them are 
l in the list of non-earners and these are freshers likely to be absorbed in 
employment very quickly. There is s> much shortage of technical 
personne! that no qualified person is likely to remain in-voluntarily 
unemployed. 


53. The table shows clearly a distinct correlation between education and 
employment. Even those who are just literate or have read up to middle 
school standard enjoy a distinct advantage on those who are illiterate, in 
securing employment. Technically qualifisd persons are in short supply 
and they get employment almost immediately. People with higher general 
qualification are not many, but even So, it is not easy for all of them to get 
into employment very quickly, soon after completion of their educational 
carder. Thz tabls clearly shows that with increasing education, people 
have become not merely better earners, but have been able to obtain 
better employment on account of their training and educational qualifica- 
tions. 


EARNER’S STATUS 


54. Towns have got large varieties of employments available to the 
residents. Although occupations are of many different varieties, the earners 
in the different occupations belong to particular status. The status of 
earners has been broadly classified into the following categories :— 

Ld 


(1) Service 

(2) Casual or daily employment 

(3) Traders, artisans and professionals 
(4) Entrepreneurs, employers and owners 


(5) Not given 
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TABLE XI V-12 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION ACCORDING TO EARNER’S STATUS 


(Figures in brackets are percentages) 


No, Earner’s Status Male Female ! Total 
nr ee ape fares a n ର 
1 | Service i 3,017 290 3,307 
i (32:63) । (14-73) (29°45) 
2 ¡ Casual or daily employment  .. 1,737 872 2,609 
(18-74) (44°31) (23°23) 
3 | Trader, Artisan and Profes- . 3,198: 697 3,895 
| sional. (34°51) (35:42) (34-68) 
4 ¦ Enterpriser, Employer, Owner 773 74 847 
of shop or factory... (8:33) (3-76) (7-54) 
5 INot given (Indifferently employed): 538 35 573 
(5°79) (1-78) (5:10) 
Se se 
Total ହି 9,263 1,968 11,231 
| . (100-00) | (100-00) | (100-00) 


55. Of the total number of earners, 29°45 per cent are in different 
services. These services are of various categories. They may be 
under Government, local authorities or private institutions or 
under small traders and employers. Earners who are in ,casual or daily 
employment constitute 23*23 per cent of the total number of earners. These 
people do not have certain and stable employment and have to search for 
jobs at frequent intervals and change employers. It would be noticed that 
44°31 per cent of the women earners are in this type of employment. Women 
do not generally offer themselves to be in continuous and sustained employ- 
ment to earn their living. Most of them offer to work when they could be 
free from their domestic engagements. As such, a substantial percentage of 
women earners is found in casual or daily employment. 


56. About 34°68 per cent of the carners are independent workers. They 
work either as traders or artisans and some of them are in different 
professions. Since many of the occupations of the urban areas of the State 
are of primitive character, occupations connected therewith are pursued 
either at home or in the neighbouring places and the persons who are 
employed in these occupations work independently to earn their livelihood. 
Only about 754 per cent of the earners are independent employers and 
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entrepreneurs. Small-scale economic organisation is the outstanding 
featyre of the urban economy of the State. Many of the people belonging 
to this earners’ status are not conspicuous industrialists. They run small 
establishments either for manufacture or for trade and offer employments 
to persons to work under them. Some of the persons who are employed 
under the head “Not Given” were found to be out of work at the time of the 
survey though normally they are in gainful employments. 


57. The distribution of earners under different categories of earners’ status 
indicates the type of economic organisation obtaining in the urban areas. 
Some industrial towns are just coming up and they did not come under the 
purview of the survey. But generally speaking, the towns in the State are 
not conspicuously industrial or commercial. Small industries have grown 
up in different areas and some of the towns have, on account of facilities of 
communication, a considerable extent of trading activities. Many of the 
towns have developed as administrative headquarter and trade, commerce 
and industry have grown around this chief character. The distribution in 
respect of earners’ status brings out the fact that a large section of the 
towns contain a good deal of primitive economic organisation. 
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CHAPTER XV 


MIGRATION 


GENERAL & 

In a study of the pattern of growth of population, it is of gréat 
importance to analyse the nature and volume of urban migration. Most 
of the urban centres in India, as in many other countries, depend for their 
growth on migration from sorrounding regions. Not merely to take 
advantage of industrialisation, but also for availing of various occupational 
and employment opportunities, there have always becn streams of migration 
into the towns. According to a study made by Kingsley Davis, growth of 
cities in India is dependent more on migration than on natural increase. 
More than a third of the inhabitants of India’s major cities, it has been 
found, are born outside the city in which they live. In particular places, 
however, the percentage may be as low as 4 or as high as 75. There is a 
tendency for the proportion of the out-born to be higher, the larger the 
city, despite the fact that it takes a larger stream of migrants to outweigh the 
greater number of births that inevitably occurs in a large city*. Migration 
has been an important factor in the growth of cities and in the history of 
the growth of many of the towns of Orissa, a large proportion of the present 
inhabitants has been in-migrants in search of urban occupation. 


2. In the 13 towns of the State surveyed, 7,295 families were picked up as 
samples for comprehensive study. Out of these families, 2,912 are 
in-migrants. The proportions of migrant population in the different towns 
of the State show wide differences. But taken together, 2 out of every 
5 families in the urban areas have come as migrants from places elsewhere: 
The migrant families may be broadly classified under two cagegories. Some 
of them are per manent migrants and others, temporary. Permanent migrants 
are those who have been living in the towns for a fairly long period. Many 
of them left their rural habitat long ago and are residing in the towns for 2 {o 
4 generations. Some of them may still have the rural link. Although they 
have permanently migrated to the towns, they may still have some land or 
village home which they occasionally visit. Jn course of generations, they 
have, however, pursued non-agricultural occupations in the towns and have 
gradually severed their rural connéctions. Gradually their lands and houses 
in the rural areas have passed to other persons and they have settled down 
as permanent residents in the towns: In the case of temporary migrants 
the connection with the original place of residence is still being maintained 
The family might have migrated to the town for education of children, for 
pursuing any urban occupation or in course of transfer in service. But they 


i 
* Davis Kingsley—The population of India and Pakistan—P. 134 
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have no plans tp settle down in the town. A major point of difference between 
permanent and temporary migrants is that the latter has still the intention 
of returning to his original place of residence. Some of the temporary 
migrants have lived in the towns for long periods or even for generations. 
Many of them are in the process of transformation to the category of 
permanent migrants. The distinction in principle is not so much the length 
of period for which a migrant family has been living in the town. 
It has been classed as permanent or temporary according to the intention 
expressed by the head of the family as to whether he intends to settle down 
in the town or to go back to his original place of residence. The permanent 
migrant is thus a permanent resident in the town. Many of the temporary 
migrants may eventually become permanent residents, but they have still 
the desire of returning to original homes or going out elsewhere to settle 
down. 


3. As has already been pointed out, two-fifths of the total families in 
the towns have been migrants. A large majority of them are permanent 
migrants and the proportion of the temporary migrants is much smaller. 
Of the number of families surveyed, 1,958 families, i.e., 26°9 per cent are 
permanent migrants and 944 families, ji.e., 12:9 per cent are temporary 
migrants. Thus while about a quarter .of all the families happen to be 
permanent migrants, the temporary migrants form one-eighth of the total 
urban families. According to the Census Report, the proportion of urban 
residents out-born constituted 37-3 per cent. According to the survey the 
permanent and temporary migrants taken together constitute 39°8 per cent 
of the total number of families. The findings are close. While the census 
considered the question of migration on the basis of the placs of birth of 
the person concerned, in this report account has been taken of the cultural 
and economic link of the migrant families with places outside the town 
where they reside. Mere birth outside the town is not of particular 
significance. Urban residents are distinguished from migrants, both prema- 
nent and temporary, inasmuch as these residents have been living in the 
towns for generations and have no economic or cultural link whatsoever 
with any place outside the town or the city. 


PLACE OF ORIGIN OF PERMANENT IN-MIGRANT 

4. In-migrants to any particular town comc not merely from sorrounding 
villages, but from various other areas. Migration takes place from rural 
areas and other urban areas as well. Some ‘migrants come from villages 
near by and some from distant areas in other districts or in other States. 
There may, in fact, be a few from outside India. The pattern of economic 
opportunities available in a town makes out the offer to migrants from 
different places. Table XV-1 below shows the areas from which migrants 
have come and the duration for which they have been staying in the towns. 
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5. The table shows that more than half (50°76 per cent) of jhe permanent 
in-migrants have been Jiving in the towns for more than 15 years, prior to 
the year of survey. These families are in fact, permanent residéats of the 
towns. The period which was 6 to 10 years before the year of the survey 
constituted the years of the Second World War and during this war period 
12:64 per cent of the permanent in-migrants came to the towns. During the 
war, various opportunities of employment were made available in the urban 
areas and people migrated from different places to take advantage of these 
opportunities. ln the post-war years. the volume of migration was higher. 
During the four years immediately after the war, 16:41 per cent of the per- 
manently migrant families came to the various towns in the State. The stream 
of migration was continued and 26 per cent of the permanent in-migrants to 
the towns of the State have come since the end of the Second World War. In 
the recent years, the flow of migration seems to have been very much 
reduced. The newly started industrial centres are now attracting considerable 
number of migrants and since the survey was concerned with 13 old towns of 
the State, the extent of urban migration in the recent years is not clearly 
reflected by the figures in the above table. But it is clearly brought out that 
half of the in-migrants have been permanent residents having lived in the 
towns for more than 15 years. The in-flow of population to the towns 
during the war was significant and the stream became stronger in the post-war 
years. 


6. The table shows that 38:97 per cent of the permanent migrants came to 
the towns from villages in the districts concerned. These families, were, there- 
fore, migrants from the neighbouring rural areas. From the villages in other 
districts of the State came 13°92 per cent of these in-migrafits. Thus more than 
half of the total in-migrants to the towns came from the rural areas of the 
different districts in the State. There are indeed some who have come from 
villages in other States of India, particularly from the neighbouring States, 
But all of them taken together constitute only 11 per cent of the total 
migrants, Migration also takes place from one urban centre to another. 
People change their occupations and migrate to other towns. Some times a 
profession in a particular town may be more attractive to attract people of 
similar profession from other urban areas. Jn all, 16 per cent of the mi. 
grants to the towns have come from other urban centres, mostly from inside 
the State. It may be observed that 3 families out of every 100 in-migrants 
have come from outside India. In some of the new towns that are coming 
to existence on account of Industrialisation, there may be quitea few 
persons from abroad who are temporary immigrants, but in the old towns of 
Orissa the number of permanent immigrants from outside India is small. 
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7. The bulk of migration is from rural areas of the State. While about 
two-thirds of the migrants have come from rural areas in and outside 
Orissa, 53 per cent are from the various rural areas in the State. When a 
neéwgtown is opened or industrial centres are built up, rapid migration takes 
place to those centres not only from rural areas, but also from towns in 
distant places. The urban growth in Orissa has been slow and industrial 
fowns have just been started. The towns surveyed are old towns which have 
been in existence for very long periods and in these towns growth has been 
taking place at a very slow rate over generations. That being so, the flow of 
migration takes place largely from rural areas in the surrounding regions. 


8. Although the major proportion of in-migrants has come from rural 
areas in the districts concerned, during the war and the post-war years there 
was a distinct trend of increased migration from distant areas and this 
trend became particularly marked io the post-war years. While, of the total 
number of in-migrants from rural areas of the districts concerned, 19-81 per 
cent came during the immediate post-war years, the proportion in case of 
in-migration from rural places in other States was 18°83 and from urban areas 
from outside Orissa 21:49. The extent of in-migration from outside India 
into the towns of Orissa has all along been very small. Butin the post-war 
years it became particularly marked. In fact 23°71 per cent of the total 
migrants from outside Orissa came during the immediate four years of the 
post-war period and 35°59 per cent in the subsequent two years, This is 
a clear indication of the influx of migration into the towns of Orissa on 
account of the partition- of the country. Thereafter this flow of refugee 
migration was abated and very scarcely any one came from outside India. 
The change in the character of in-migration during and after the war is 
distinctly brougkt out by the table given above. While the major portion of 
migration before the war was from rural areas either o “the districts or of the 
other districts of the State, there was a significant change when. increasing 
numbers came from outside the State during the war years and migration 
became significantly large from other States and from outside the country. 


9. This position can be further illustrated with reference to the mother- 
tongue of the in-migrants to the towns of the State. The necessary data are 
presented in table XV-2 below :— 
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10. Of the total number of permanently migrant families, 6&04 per cent. 
are Oriyas. When the major proportion of the migration takes place from 
within the State, this is what is naturally expected to be. Next in order 
are Telugu-speaking families which constitute 12:09 per cent. of the permanent 
in-migrants. They form, therefore, one-eighth of the total in-migrants. 
Bengali-speaking families come next in order with 6 per cent. and thosg 
who speak Hindi constitute 4 per cent. of the permanents in-migrants. 
Other linguistic groups are small. Nevertheless, there are quite a number 
of families speaking Urdu, Gujurati and Punjabi which have migrated 
into the towns of Orissa permanently. In all the different periods 
the bulk of the migration has been from inside the State. But there has 
been significant changes in the relative proportion of the different linguistic 
groups. During the war years quite a number of Telugu-speaking people 
migrated to the towns to avail of the opportunities of different kinds of 
work connected with war activities. There were certainly more than 
5 times as many Oriyas who came to the towns during these periods. But 
in relative proportion the migration of Telugu-speaking families was 
somewhat larger. In the Post-war years, the relative position became 
marked in regard to Bengali in-migrants. Although the number of Gujuratis 
and Marwaris who came during this period was not particularly large 
even in their case, relatively speaking, the flow of migration was larger. 
The picture in respect of the linguistic groups among the migrants 
in the different periods clearly brings out that although , Oriya 
people form the vast majority of in-migrants during all the periods, in the 
Post-war years there was definite increase in the extent of migration from 
among the othsr linguistic groups, particularly Bengalis, Gujuratis and 
Punjabis. The finding in respect of refugee migration *is corroborated 
with reference to the linguistic composition of the migrant population in 
the post-war years. 


PLACE OF ORIGIN OF TEMPORARY IN-MIGRANTS 


11. The classification of in-migrants into permanent and temporary has 
been done according to the intention of the heads of the families. Some 
do not have the plan to stay in the towns fora very long time. They 
have no intention of giving up thcir residences outside in preference to 
urban living. For the purpose of particular occupations and employment 
facilities, they happen to live in towns fora specified period, on the expiry 
of which they intend to go back. Many of these temporary in-migrants 
may eventually find it convenient to live in towns permanently; but at 
the moment they are not considered as permanent in-migrants. The 
information collected in respect of permanent in-migrants is also to be 
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presented regarding the temporary in-migra its ‘not merely to show the 
aggregate picture of migration, but also to bring out the main differences 


between tHe two categories. 

12. Table XV-3 shows the distribution of temporary in-migrants 
“according to the places from which they have migrated and the duration 
of “their stay in the towns. 
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13. Of the total number of families living in the towns, 12'9 per cent are 
temporary in-migrants. From among more than 7,000 sample*families, about. 
1,000 belonged to this category. This proportion is somewhat less than half 
of the total number of permanent in-migrants. Some of those ‘who have 
temporarily come to the towns intend going back to their original homes 
and some others may move out to other towns either by transfer or in 
search of better economic advantages. ° 


14. Temporary in-migrants have come in large numbers, like the permanent 
in-migrants, from different rural areas. While 54 per cent of ‘the permanent. 
in. -migrants have come from rural areas in the districts concerned, from other: 
districts of the State and from outside, the proportion is 56 per cent in the 
case of temporary in-migrants. The general trends of migration are thus the 
same. There is a gradual, though slow, process of shift of population. from 
the rural areas in search of employment opportunities in the towns. Though 
the general features might appear to be the same with regard to the two 
groups of migrants, there are significant differences in the composition. 
Many of those who come to the towns from the surrounding rural areas. 
settle down in the towns, but many.others who come from the rural areas in 
the other districts do not appear to be desirous to make their homes in 
distant towns. The percentage of temporary migrants from rural areas of 
other districts of the State is larger than the corresponding proportion in: 
respect of permanent in-migrants. The proportion of families which haye: 
migrated from other urban centres either in the districts concerned or in 
other districts or outside the State is larger than the corresponding proportion 
of such families which have permanently migrated to the towns where they. 
reside now. Obviously, those who have their original homes in some towns’ 

* do not desire to settle down permanently in other towns, since they have 
ateady some urban residence. Those who come on account of transfer of 
their services or to take advantage of education or other facilities often: have 
the desire to go back to their original homes. When some family pursues a 
successful profession or occupation in some town it:may permanently settle 
down there by leaving the original towns of residence. But in general, as 
the table shows, the percentage of families temporarily migrated from other 
yrban areas is considerably larger than the corresponding proportion. 
migrated permanently to the towns where they are found residing. 


15. So far as the stream of migration from outside India is concerned there 
is no significant difference in the proportions among the permanent and. the 
temporary immigrants. Many of them who came from Western side, settled 
down in the towns into which they migrated. The migrants from the Eastern 
side did not, however, settle down quickly and many of them remained in 
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particular centres meant for their temporary residence. The survey figures 
collected from the 13 old towns do not reflect their numbers among the 
migrant Population. 


f6 .It was shown in the case of permanent in-migrants that more than 50 
per cent of them have been living in the towns for 16 years or over longer 
pgriods. Most of them have thus become permanent residents. The situation 
is different with regard to temporary in-migrants. Only 11 per cent of these 
families have lived in the towns concerned for similarly long periods. Inspite 
of their long stay they are still temporary ‘inmigrants, since they have not 
made up their mind to settle down in the particular towns. Comparatively a 
large percentage of these temporary in-migrants came to the towns during the 
immediate post-war years. It would be noticed that 29 per cent of the 
temporary in-migrants came during the 4 years following the termination of 
the war and 15 per cent during the two subsequent years. A very large 
proportion of the temporary in-migrants consist of families which came into 
the town to avail themselves of the economic opportunities in the post-war 
years. They do not have the intention. of settling down in these places. 
Their connection with their original homes’ is still quite strong and they 
intend going back whenever they consider it convenient. The temporary 
in-migrants are less than half the number of permanent in-migrants to the 
towns. But apart from the number, the significant difference between: the 
two types of migrants lies in the fact that a very large proportion of: the 
temporary in-migrants came during the post-war years and quite a 
substantial proportion of them came from towns elsewhere. 


TEMPORARY IN-MIGRANTS AND THEIR MOTHER-TONGUE 


17. The position with regard to the place of origin of the in-migrants may 
be further analysed with reference to the mother-tongue of the temporary 
in-migrants and this is presented in Table XV-4 below:— 
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18. As in the case of permanent in-migrants, the. majority of those who 
came to the towns are Oriyas. The. mother-tongue of about 68 per cent 
of the total in-migrants, whether permanent or temporary, is’ Oriya. 
The general feature in this respect is, therefore, the same. But looking’ into 
the components it may be observed that among the tempo:iary in-migrants 
there is a somewhat larger percentage of families belonging to the 
linguistic groups of Hindi, Gujurati, Punjabi and Urdu. Although in the 
general picture their percentage is not very large, yet there was a distinct 
relative increase among the temporary in-migrants from such linguistic 
groups. During the post-war years this feature became particularly 
marked. While only 3 per cent of the temporary in-migrants speak 
Gujurati, Punjabi and certain otber languages of Western India, during the 
four years following the Second World War among the in-migrants their 
proportion showed considerable increase. About half of the total number 
of ‘temporary in-migrants belonging to these linguistic groups came during 
the six years following the termination of the Second World War. The 
stream of migration from Western India in the post-war years is made 
clear from this finding although in the context of the aggregate urban 
migration, the number of persons from these areas may not be particularly 
large. This is, to a certain extent, applicable in respect of Hindi, Urdu 
and Telugu-speaking population In fact, during the six ‘years following 
the war, there was a distinct slowing down of migration of Oriya-speaking 
families compared with the other linguistic groups. 


CAUSES OF MIGRATION 


19. Various forces are at work to induce persons and families ‘to migrate 
into towns. Some may come to a town in search of employment or for 
starting a profession or business. Some others may come on account of 
the transfer of their services. There may be others who come to towns 
for education or for enjoying amenities of urban life. The partition of the 
country was also responsible for driving out families to urban centres, 
For the sake of convenience all the various forces have to be grouped 
under certain broad categories. Some times the different causes are 
broadly divided into push and pull factors. Certain circumstances: operated 
as push factors impelling people from rural areas to migrate into urban 
centres. These factors centre round. non-availability of suitable occupations in 
the countryside. Partition of the country was also a push factor. 
The pull factors are the attractions offered by the town in ‘the shape of 
better opportunities of employment and living conditions. Whatever the 
type of an urban centre may be, it possesses certain conveniences which are 
not available in the rural areas and this is particularly so in under-developed 
countries. In Western countries the contrast between living: conditions in 
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urban and rurab areas is not as great as in the countries of South-East 
Asia. The Indian villages are characterised by absence of certain basic 
conveniences of lifa which may be available in some of the urban ” centres. 
Neve:thHeless, it is very difficult to group some of the forces as push factors 
and others as pull factors. If a family does not have cnough of land 
in fhe village it may be pushed out of its village home. But that is 
because there is an urban force which pulls the family into the town. 
Almost every factor responsible for migration has both a pull force and 
a push forcc. Both these forces operate simultaneously and it would 
scarcely be logical to draw a clear-cut distinction between the two. 


20. The various factors containing both the push and pull forces have 
becn grouped under certain broad categories and the proportions of the 
permanent inmigrants migrated on account of the different reasons are 
given in Table XV-5 below:— 
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21. The most important cause of migration into the towns has been the 
search for a job and over 46 per cent of the permanent in-migrants have 
come to towns for this purpose. This is quite. .patural to expect because 
the rate of economic growth is faster in the ‘urban centres than, in the 
villages. With the spread of education and lack of diver: ity of occupations 
in the rural areas the shift from agriculture is usually .to urban areas for 
non-agricultural occupations. Inspite of this, on account of growth* of 
population, the pressure on land in the villages has been progressively 
increasing. Jn the usual course of things, therefore, urbanization is largely 
induced by search for job opportunities away from the village homes. 


22. The next important cause of migration is for starting some business 
in the towns. Trade, commerce and ancillary activities offer lucrative 
employments in the towns. People come in not merely to get jobs in such 
establishments, but where small-scale business is the usual pattern of 
organisation, as in most of the towns of Orissa, a number of persons come 
for starting independent business. As the table would show over 17 per 
cent of the perm.in¢nt in-migrants have come to the towns for starting some 
kind of business. 


23. About two-thirds of the permanent in-migrants have come to the 
towns either in search of work or for starting some business. The other factors 
responsible for migration are, therefore, necessarily unimportant. A few 
come ‘from the villages because they do not. have enough of land to cultivate, 
But this push factor is assisted by the pull factors of earning a livelihood 
in the towns. The proportion of families which migrated on this account 
is only 3°51. Some families come to the towns on account of transfer of 
their services. They come generally from other towns nf the State, and 
their number is exceedingly small. Those who came for availing of 
educational opportunities constituted only 3°71 per cent of the total per- 
manent in-migrants. Various miscellaneous reasons are responsible for 
attracting 9°30 per cent of the in-migrants to the towns Eleven persons in a 
hundred did not state any reason. All this makes it clear that all the other 
factors are of minor importance. The major forces responsible for 
migration are search of employment and starting of a profession or business 


24. Family difference or social tension is some times responsible for driv- 
ing out families from their original homes. Analytically this factor has a cer- 
tain amount of social importance. But quantitatively it has not much rele- 
vance so far as migration is concerned. It may be noticed that partition of 
the country was responsible for 1°61 of the permanent in-migrants. As many 
as 33 families out of the 1,968 sample households have come to the towns 
in Orissa as refugee in-migrants. Although their total ‘number is not very 
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large, this stream of migration which did not exist before or during the war 
came into existence in the post-war years on account of the division of the 
countrye Tt may be noticgd that during the immediate post-war years the 
numer of families coming into the towns on account of partition is consi- 
derable compared with the extent of migration on account of other factors. 
Industrial and commercial towns in India had a large influx of refugee 
migration. The towns of Orissa which did not ‘have much of industrial 
opportunities had also refugee influx to a considerable extent. 


25. The causes of migration of the temporary in-migrants are given in 
Table XV-6 below :— 
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26. As in the case of permanent in-migrants,=&the vast majeଢrity of the 
temporary in-migrants come to the .towns in search of work. More 
than 50 per cent of such families have come to the towns for°* finding 
job opportunities. In this respect, therefore, there is complete similarity 
between the iwo types of migrants. But a significant difference comes 
out when it is noticed that the next important cause of migration with 
regard to temporary in-migrants is transfer of services which accounts for 
26-48 per cent of the total number of temporary in-migrants. Naturally those 
who are transferred from place to place in course of their service 
or employment do not easily . settle down in a particular town from which 
they have every chance of being transferred again. Among the permanent 
in-migrants, only 2'5 per cent have come to the towns where they are 
residing at the moment on account of transfer of services, but the 
proportion is very large in the case of temporary in-migrants. 


27. Among the permanent in-migrants about one-fifth came for starting 
a business or pursuing a profession. The corresponding proportion in the 
case oftemporary in-migrants is only 10 per cent. With the attractive 
employment opportunities in the new industrial centres in the State> 
migration for obtaining jobs and starting a business gets a much 
stronger pull from these areas. Although at the time of the survey these 
new industrial centres were just in their infancy, the current of migration 
was already visible to these areas. Naturally, therefore, among the 
temporary migrants to the old towns, only one in 10 was attracted to 
come for starting a business or taking up a profession. This feature 
is a clear indication of the diversion of the current of urban migration 
tothe newly started industrial centres. 


28. Migration for purposes of education or to escape from family 
differences at home and the like are almost of the same minor 
importance both for permanent and temporary in-migrants. It is some 
times thought that the attraction of town life is strong for a class of 
people who are thrilled by the urban way of life. As Kingsley Davis 
mentioned, “‘Upnder the guitering gas lights of a city street corner, the 
migrant listens as a friend reads from the local newspaper, and he hears, 
to the familiar gambit of the radio news and entertainment broadcasts. 
He acquires a taste for the motion-picture theatre, where rich and poor 
sit together as the story unfolds imaginative vistas of romance, alien to 
the stark simplicity of their own lives”.* It is true that town life has 
certain attractions of this character which do not at all exist in the rural 
areas. A few persons may be attracted to come to the towns to avail of this 
kind of living facilities. But it would not be correct to say that any 


i i 
* Kingsley Davis—Population of India and Pakistan—PP. 136-137 
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considerable migration into the urban areas occurs on account of this 
pull of town life. Employment opportunities in rural arcas are exceedingly 
inadequate. * Earnings in most ‘cases are very slender, Itis naturel, 
therefore; for people to look forward to the towns for better and lucrative 
employments. Other factors are not of as great importance as the attempt 
to search for a job in the town. The attractions of town life do not exert 
any considerable importance in shaping the trend of urban migration. 


+ 29. It would be noticed that the number of temporary in-migrants on 
account of partition is much smaller than the number of 
permanent in-migrants on this account. This is due to the fact that most 
of the people who come from Wostern India got quickly settled down in the 
towns to which they came and pursued some business or profession. 
Although this is not true so far as refugees from the eastern side are 
concerned, many of them resided in certain particular centres laid 
out sp:icially forthe purpose. As such, they do not figure in the data 
collected in respect of the old towns of the State. 


30. The significant difference between the permanent and the temporary 
in-migrants is clearly brought out by tables XV-5 and XV-6. Although 
in both the cases, about half the families has come to the towns in 
search of work, a very substantial number in the case of temporary 
in-migrants has been living in the towns concerned on account of transfer, 
of their services. The small proportion coming to the old towns for 
starting business or a profession indicates the pull in newly started 
industrial centres. While only 3°81 per cent of the permanent in-migrants 
have come to the city during the last 3 years, the corresponding 
proportion with regard to temporary migrants is very large. It is as 
high as 34:64 per cent. The permanent in-migrants who have come 
to the towns after the Second World War+* constitute only 
a quarter of their total number, whereas in the case of temporary 
in-migrants the proporiion is as high as about 80 per cent. This clearly 
shows that the vast majority of the temporary in-migrants have come to 
the towns during the posi-war years and many of them look forward 
to go back to their original homes or to transfer themsclves to other towns 
in search of better employment. 


RECENT TRENDS IN-MIGRATION 


31. In the preceding paragraphs an analysis has been made with reference 
to the periods for which different proportions of the permanent and 
tempo-ary in-migcants have bzen staying ‘in the towns. More than half 
of the permanent in-migrants had come before the war and of the temporary 
in-migrants, oaoly about 10 per cent had been staying since then. The rest 
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of the. migrants came year. after year thereafter. The extept of flow in 
different years would show some of thy particular forces and circumstance 
operating- at the time. Table XV-7 presents the extent of urban«migration 
year after year since 1941. ” 


TABLE XV-7 


DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO YEARS OF MIGRATION 
FROM 1941 ONWARDS— YEAR-WISE 


Permanent In-migrants | Temporary In-migrants 


Year of Jnvestiga- 
tion | No. of | Percentage | No. of Percentage" 
| families families 
ee 
Before 1941 1,041 52°90 ନାଳ ଆ | ଶକ | ୭୫୧ | ଆ ୧ 101 10-70 
1941 1-47 13 1°38 
1942 2°44 23 2:44 
1943 3°25 19 2:01 
1944 : 5°23 19 2°01 
1945 93 4-73 22 2:33 
1946 57 2°90 39 4-13 
1947 63 3°20 42 4-45 
1948: 36 184 * 58 6-14 
1949 67 3°40 63 6:67 
1950 59 3-00 75 7'94 
1951 35 1:78 । 134 14-19 
1952 47 2'38 107 11:33 
1953 17 0-86 83 8: 79 
1954 18 0:92 79 8:37 
1955 11 0 56 42 4-45 
Not given .. 180 9-14 25 2°67 
Total ` 1,୨୫8 | ୦୦:୪୦ । ୨୫୫4 । 0୦0 


————— 
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32. Most of the permanent in-migrants had settled down as residents in 
the towns before the war. It is natural to expect that temporary in-migrants 
must have «been new-comers to the towns. About 47 per cent of the permanent 
migrants came after 1941 ; but so far as temporary in-migrants arc concerned, 
those that came after this year constituted about 90 per cent. Of the total 
number of permanent migrants residing in the towns, there was almost a 
regitlar flow at the rate of 3 to 5 per cent a year during the war period. 
This was because employment opportunities created by war conditions 
attracted pzople to the towns. From 1947 to about 1952, the flow continued: 
though at a slightly reduced rate. The economic consciousness created by 
the war persisted in attracting people to the towns because they were able to 
visualise possibilities of improvement in earnings by migration to urban 
areas. Economic development was also responsible for the continuance 
of this stream of migration. The movement of population on account of the 
partition of the country is a particular factor which contributed to this 
stream of migration. Although, therefore, so far as permanent in-migrants are 
concerned, the rate of movements in the post-war years was not as high 
as it had been during the war, yet the flow continued to be at an annual 
rate of 2 to 3 per cent till the year 1952. Thereafter there has been a distinct 
slowing down in the movement of population to the towns. This seems 
to be due to the fact that on account of the coming up of new industrial 
towns, there was a diversion in the current of migration away from the 
old towns. Since the survey was conducted in the largest town of each of 
the 13 districts and these towns are old towns of the State, the recent 
trends in migration to these towns show a slackening rate on account of the 
shift of the economic centres. 


33. The distribution of the temporary in-migrants over the period 1941—55 
brings out a somewhat different picture from what it is with regard to the 
permanent in-migrants. During the period of the war, the rate of migration 
among the temporary in-migrants was only 2 per cent a year. It seems that 
most of those who came to the towns during the war, got settled down and 
became permanent in-migrants. But after the war, the rate of temporary 
migration became distinctly high. The peak figure was reached in 1951. 
From 1947 to 1952, migrants came in large numbers to obtain economic 
advantages, but without the intention of staying permanently in the towns. 
Most of the in-migrants of the post-war years came to the towns for 
temporary residence. Many of them may eventually make the towns 
their permanent homes, some may go back to their rural homes and some 
others may shift themselves to other urban centres in search of better 
occupational opportunities. But the trends are clear from the table 
that there was a sizeable increase in the rate of migration into the 
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towns in the post-war years and most of those who came during this 
period came in as temporary in-migrants. In the recent years the rate has 
very much fallen on account, as has been mentioned earlier, of the 
opening of new industrial centres in the State. ° 


84. The distinction between permanent and temporary migrants with 
regard to the periodicity of migration is significantly brought out ,by 
the data given in the table above. Most of those who came during the war 
were able to find convenient and congenial occupations and decided to 
stay in the towns permanently. Only a few continued as temporary 
migrants. In the post-war years the rate of migration was much higher 
than it had been during the war and most of them who came after the 
war are still temporary in-migrants. The process of urbanisation has become 
fairly rapid almost everywhere in recent decades. Although the rate has 
not been as high in Orissa as elsewhere, the tendency is more or less 
the same. 


OCCUPATIONAL PATTERNS 


35. When people migrate to towns, they normally come with the 
expectation of improving their earnings. Varieties of occupations available 
in the towns offer diverse opportunities. Many people in the rural areas 
are under-employed and there may, therefore, be a natural desire to 
obtain some kind of employment elsewhere. In studying the process of 
migration it is, there fore, of great importance to find out how, to what 
extent and in the whot directions the in-migrants have improved their 
economic status by coming over to theetowns. The occupations have been 
broadly classified under 11 groups for the sake of convenience. Managerial, 
professional, technical and executive occupations are of higher economic 
level. They not merely bring in larger earnings but also’ confer a superior 
economic status. Employment in ministerial services and in sales and 
related activities forms a separate category, different from the managerial 
and administrative occupations on the one hand and manual labour of the 
wage-earning classes on the other. Persons who are employed in textiles, 
leather and wood-work, construction and ancillary activities, transport and 
communication, etc. belong largely to the working class. There are yet some 
others who are employed in agriculture, hunting, husking and similar 
activities. These are, in fact, rural occupations. But even so, since many of the 
tow ns have some rural features, there are families whose main employment 
Is in such occupations of rural character. 


36. Table XV-8 shows the proportions of permanent in-migrants who 
were in different kinds of occupations before coming to the towns and their 
present occupations after migration. Table XV-9 presents the same infor- 
mation with regard to temporary migrants to the towns. 
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37. It will pe seen that 24:5 per cent of the permanent inmigrarts are 
employed in managerial, administrative, professional and executive occupa- 
tions. Artong the various occupations available in the towns, these“ employ- 
ments which are enlisted under items I, IT and ITI in the tables are of superior 
economic status. Before coming into che towns, only 8:7 per cent of the 
permanent in~migrants found employment in thesc categories of employments. 
There was thus a distinct improvement in the occupational status of the 
in-migrants after they had come over to the towns. The position is even better 
with regard to the temporary in-migrants. Of them, 47:5 per cent are in these 
occupations, while only 26°§ per cent of them were in similar occupations 
before coming to the towns. These categories of occupations are available 
only in towns and people with necessary training, qualification and ability 
migrate to the urban centres for entering into occupations of these categories. 
When about a quarter of the permanent in-migrants and only a little less than 
half of the temporary in-migrants are in administrative, professional, technical 
and executive occupations, it is evident that the in-migrants made distinct- 
improvements in their earnings and economic status after coming to 
the towns. When only one in 12 among the permanent in-migrants and a 
quarter of the temporary in-migrants had been in similar occupations before 
coming to the towns, migration has distinctly resulted in sizeable economic 
improvement. 


38. Next in order may be considered employments in ministerial occupa- 
tions and sales and relat’:d activities. In these occupations, 22 per cent of the 
permanent in-migrants find employment, while only 9 per cent of them were 
in similar employments before migration. Among the temporary in-migrants 
19-7 per cent are employed in ministerial serv:ces and sales activities. Only 
8 per cent‘of them Were in similar employments before migration. These 
employineats are not of ths isvel of managerial, professional and executive 
occupations. Nevertheless, persons in such employments enjoy a higher 
economic status than the working class people. The fact, therefore, that 
both among the permanent and temporary in-migrants considerably larger 
proportions are employed in these occupations after coming to the towrps is 
another definite symptom of shift in the improvement of economic 
status. 


39. Most of the persons working in textile, wood work, constructional 
activities, transport and communications and various other miscellaneous 
occupations are employed as wage-earners. Many of them belong to the low 
fncome groups. Among the permanent in-migrants, about 27 per cent are 
employed in these occupations. But before coming to the towns about 24 per 
cent were in similar employments. The proportion of persons employed in these 
activities after migration to the towns has, thorefore, somewhat increased. 
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The same is true in respect of temporary in-migrants. While 17 per cent of 
them were employed in these occupations before coming to the towns, after 
migratiom about 23 per cent were engaged in similar employments. Tbe 
increase after migration in these occupations is not very large. Nevertheless, 
there has been a certain amount of increase in employments in these activities. 
With the opening of new industries or expansion of the existing ones, 
more wage-earners are employed in industrial towns. Many people come 
from their rural homes to the towns in search of such employments. In 
fact, migrants from agricultural occupations are generally unskilled in 
character and find employment in unskilled jobs as wage-earners in the towns, 
But since the old towns in Orissa have not had any expanding industria; 
sector, opportunities for employment as wage-earners in factorics or inciustrial 
concerns are only few. This has been clearly illustrated by the fact 
that employment in such occupations was only slightly larger among the 
in-migrants after their migration to the towns. 


40. Agriculture, food processing etc. are, in fact, rural occupations. Some 
of the town: ii; he State have got rual features as well. There are, therefore, 
employments available in the towns in these occupations. Nevertheless, 
towns are distinguished by the predominance of non-agricultural occupations 
and it is not natural to expect any considerable employment in agricuiture, 
food processing etc. Tt should be noticed that 28 per cent of the permanent 
in-migrants were engaged in agriculture and ancitlary activities before coming 
to the towns. After migration as many as about 13 per cent still cQntinue to 
be employed in similar occupations. So far as temporary migrants are 
concerned, about 24 per cent were in agricultural pursuit before migration, 
but their number was substantially reduced when they came over to the towns 
and about 4 per cent of the temporary in-migrants «re still engaged in 
agricultural and allied employments. Migration takes place from rural areas 
into towns largely because agriculture does not provide sufficient employment. 
It is in search of profitable non-agricultural employment that people from 
rural areas migrate to the towns. One would naturally expect a very 
insignificant proportion employed in agriculturc in the urban areas. In fact, 
there are very few among the temporary in-migrants who are in such 
occupations. They would not possibly have come had not non-agricultural 
facilities been made available in the town. But among the permanent 
in-migrants there is still one in eight who depends on agriculture or Some 
activities connected therewith. Since some of the towns are, in fact, over. 
grown villages, there are some people who live in these small urban areas, 
having agricultural occupations in the sorrounding localities. 


~ 41. It must be observed that a very large proportion of both the permanent 
and the temporary in-migrants did not state anything ‘about their previous 
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occupation. In fact, 38-32 per cent of the permanent in-migrants and 24:25 
per cent of the temporacy in-migrants did not give any information about the 
occupations they previously had. Looking at the tables, the lurgest percen- 
tage occurs under the item “Not Given”. Most of these people were either 
unemployed or had only occasional employments at times It may not be 
strigtiy correct to consider the entire number shown against the item 
“Not Given” as unemployed. But although the respondents did not state 
definitely, it was ascertained in course of the enquiry that most of these 
persons had no employment or had occasional employments of miscellaneous 
character. These people are normally expected to migrate into towns to 
avail of whatover type of employment may be had in the urban centres. It 
jS encouraging to note that most of them have been absorbed in some kinds 
of employment. Only 5° 5 per cent of the temporary in-migrants and 12°9 
per cent of the permanent in-migrants did not state what occupations they 
were pursuing in the towns. Many of these people may be in search of 
employment or may have obtained casual employment here and there. But 
the table clearly brings out that a very large proportion of those who had 
little or no occupation before migration has bcen employed in some occupa- 
tions in the towns. 


42. The large majority of migrants were either in agriculture or had no 
occupation before coming to the towns Of the permanent in-migrants, 
about 66 per cent come under this category and among the temporary 
in-migrants the proportion is about 58. Migration to the towns has thus 
largely taken place from among these classes of the people. Agriculture did 
not provide sufficient occupation and many people had little or no employ- 
ment. The bulk pf the stream of migration was from these two classes of 
people. Among the permanent in-migrants, there are still about a quarter 
who are employed in some kind of agricultural pursuits or do not have any 
definite employment. Among the temporary in-migrants the proportion iS 
only 9°5 per cent. When better employment opportunities are available in 
some new industrial centres, the temporary in-migrants are generally prompt 
to go to those new areas. But those who have permanently settled down 
are not easily initiated to move out again. This is one of the reasons why 
a smaller proportion of the in-migrants are in some kind of agricultural 
occupation or in some occasional and uncertain employment. 


43. It would be observed that 21:9 per cent of the permanent in-migrants 
continue in the same occupation as they had before coming to the towns. 
Among the temporary in-migrants, the proportion is much higher, being 
37° 3 per cent. In most of the occupations, a very large majority of the 
temporary in-migrants has maintained the previous type of occupation. 
This is particularly true in respect of the superior kinds of occupations and 
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employments. In this respect there is a distinct difference between the 
temporary and the permanent in-migrants. The shift in occupation has been 
much greater in the case of permanent migrants. Depending on attainments 
and opportunities, people may have to change their occupations in course 
of time. But since temporary migrants have been in the towns for short 
periods, many of them would not accept a lowering of the status on account 
of migration. They would rather go back home or change over to certain 
other urban centres. This may not be possible in the case of the migrants 
who have settled down in the towns. It is on account of this difference that 
a major section of the temporary in-migrants is found maintaining the same 
kind of occupation which it had before migration. 


44. The analysis of occupational patterns before and after migration brings 
out clearly certain definite features. The large majority of those who came 
‘to the towns was either employed in agriculture or had little or no employ- 
ment. On account of lack of i dustrial expansion jin the towns, the increase 
in the number of wage-earners among the migrant persons is not very large. 
But the over-all picture distinctly shows that most of the migrants definitely 
bettered their economic position. There has been a definite movement 
upwards in the economic ladder. The purpose of migration has, therefore, 
been considerably justified by the fact that the migrants have moved up in 
the occupational scales. Although some of them are still unemployed or 
belong to quite low economic groups, in general, urban migration has 
brought about economic improvement to the migrants. i 
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CHAPTER XVI 


. URBAN OCCUPATIONS AND FARNINGS 
CLASSIFICATION 


The occupational structure, both in the rural and the urban sectors, 
indicates the character of the economy. The variety of occupations available 
and the extent of earnings from them brings out the level of living of thc 
community. Diversification of the occupational strucutre is a necessary 
feature of a growing and expanding economy. Predominance of a few 
primitive types of economic organisations isa symptom of stagnation. In 
the rural economy, occupations were classified mainly as agricultural and 
non-agricultural. The bulk of the rural community pursues agricultural 
occupations and the non-agricultural sector forms a very minor proportion of 
the total rural economy. Continuance of the primitive agricultural system and 
lack of non-agricultural opportunitics show the extent of stagnation in 
the rural economy. The same demarcation of occupations, between 
agricultural and non-agicultural, would not serve any useful purpose for 
analysing the urban economy. [n fact, an urban centre is defined as onc 
which is distinguished by predominance of non-agricultural occupations. There 
are various important categories of such occupations and to group all of them 
merely as non-agricultural will serve no purpose of analysis. Many of the 
towns in Orissa have certain rural features and, as such, agriculture and 
allied occupations are still pursued by a considerable section of the people. 
These occupations should, therefore, be considered as one along with all the 
chief varieties of non-agricultural occupations iu the towns. 


2. In the survey, the schedules of investigation included specific questions 
regarding occupational distribution and the level of earnings. The 
earners are divided into czrtain important categories, like those in services 
and in casual employments, employers and entrcpreneurs, traders, artisans 
and shop-kezpers, etc. Each earner was required to furnish information 
about his main and subsidiary occupations, his earnings and the method of 
receiving payments. He was also asked to state for how long he had been 
in the particular occupation and how long he had to wait to get into the 
occupation concerned. The data obtained from the respondents have been 
classified according to the [. S. [. main occupation divisions and these are 
presented in this chapter. 


3. The classification of occupations adopted here is different from and 
more compreheusive than the presentation given in Table XIV-12 where a 
broad classification had been done in respect of earners’ status. For 
instance, in that table under the category ‘“‘service”, there are 3,307 
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earners while in the present Chapter in Table XVI-1 to follow, the number of 
those in “service” is only 678. This is on account of the fact that “service” 
in the earlier table was more comprehensive in scope.. It included all 
service-holders whatever the nature of their service may have been. The 
number included persons holding executive jobs or in technical servicese A 
sales cxecutive or a shop assistant also cams under this category. All 
persons selling their labour. skilled or unskilled, were classified under 
“service” in presenting the earners’ status of the earning members. In 
Table XVI-1 to follow “service” has a distinctly restricted sense. It 
includes sweepers, barbers, persons rendering domestic services and the 
like. Service-holders in managerial, admininstrative and in other similar 
occupations have beim included in the appropriate occupational groups, 
The classification adopted on the I. S. I. occupational division is not merely 
different from the classification adopted to show the earners’ status, but 
also more meanful in explaining the occupational distribution. 


4. It has been shown in a preceding chapter that the urban survey 
was conducted among 7,295 families which contained 34,182 persons, 
OF these persons, 11,231 were found to be earning members. Of the 
total urban population, the earners thus constituted about 33 per cent, 
The proportion is not, however, the same in oll the towns of the Statee 
li the city of Cuttack, for instance, the proportion is much less and only 
27 per cent of the population in this city constituted the group of earners. 
The proportion of depz2ndent population in this city is, thereforé, much 
larger than whit it is in many other towns of the State. Considering 
all the urban areas of the State, two-thirds of the population are dependent 
and only one-third constitutes the group of earning me¢mbers. Children 
and old men must necessarily be dependents; but even among the 
persons in the active age-group of 15 to 54, a considerable proportion does 
not come under the category of earners. It was pointed out earlier that 
among the men in this age-group, four-fifths are earners, while among the 
women the proportion is only one-fifth. A large dependent population 
necessarily depresses the standard of living, since only a few earners 
have to support the other members of the family. 


5. In this general background, Table XVI-1 gives below the distribution 
of earners among the main occupations in the towns on the basis of the 
1. 5S. 1. classification. 
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TABLE XVI-1 


DISTRIBUTION OF EARNERS ACCORDING TO MAIN OCCUPATIONS 


(Figures in the brackets are percentages) 


(100-00) (100-00 (100-00) 


| 
FP Occupation Male FE Female Ro Total 
| 
2 [sf 
Managerial, administrative and cexecu- 85 
tive. ା (0- 15) (0-79) 
Professional, technical and related 779 54 833 
(8:42) (2:74) (7:42) 
Subordinate administrative and execu- 1,188 162 1,350 
tive. (12:82) (8:23) (12:02) 
Ministerial occupation 515 | 520 
(5:56) | (0- 25) (5°63) 
{ 
Sales and related . 1,646 211 1,857 
(17:77) (10:72) ; ¡ (16°54) 
Agriculture, hunting, mining, food 1,275 568 1,843 
processing, etc. (13:76) (28-89) (16-41) 
Textile, leather, woodwork, etc. .. 616 201 817 
(6-65) | (1021 ) | (7:27) 
Construction, ®” general engineering, | 643 27 670 
Electrical, etc. | (6:94) | (1:38) (5:97) 
Transport, communication, etc. କା 544 52 596 
(5:87) (2:65) (5:30) 
Printing, miscellaneous and other produc- 1,001 364 1,365 
tions. (10:81) (18°48) (12:25) 
Services, etc. . 431 247 678 
(4:65) (12°55) (6:03) 
Pensioners, beggars, unemployed and 540 74 614 
not given. (5:83) (3°75) (5-47) 
Total । ୨9,263 1,968] 11,231 
i 
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6. Out of the 11,231 earners, classified in the above table, 614 persons 
constituting 5-47 per cent of the total number are only nominally considered 
as employed. This group consists of pensioners, beggars and persons who 
are unemployed. There are some included under this category who did not 
give any information about their occupation. They arc generally speaking, 
unemployed. The unemployed persons included in this category are 
actually ~earners ; but at the time of the survey they were temporarily out of 
work. They are not reatly uncimployed in the proper sense of the term ; 
they are essentially earn ing members of the community. 


7. It would be seen from the tablé that only about eight persons in a 
thousand are engaged in managerial, administrative or executive occlpa- 
tions. From the point of view of both income and social status, these 
occupations stand on the top level. The professional, technical and related 
occupations may also be included along with the managerial and administra- 
tive occupations to form the superior categories of employment. All these 
taken together provide employment to only 8 per cent of the earning members 
in the towns. Large-scale industrial concerns are few and scope for manager- 
rial occupations is extremely limitod. Administrative oscupations refer 
generally to superior employments under the State Government or some 
local authorities. Services of superior cadre in such employments are also 
not many and the proportion of earners belonging to these employments 
is bound to be small. In view of all this, there are only a few persons in 
the top managerial and administrative occupations. In the towns, there 
is opportunity for certain kinds of professions belonging to the top category 
of occupations. Thero are technical personnel employed by the Govern- 
ment or local bodies and by the few industrial concerns. The upper middle 
categories of employments under Government or local authorities are also 
included under the category of professional and technical occupations. When 
these two categories of the top level occupations provide employment to 
only about 8 per cent of the earners, the general level of living in the urban 
areas of the State can be casily appreciated. The proportion is not, how- 
ever, the same in all the urban areas. For instance, for alt the urban areas 
in the State, 33 per cent are earning members, but in the city of Cuttack the 
proportion is only 27 per cent On the other hand, while 8 per cent of the 
earners are in superior occupational category when all the towns are taken 
into consideration, in the city of Cuttack, 10 per cent of the earners come 
under these two categories. fn the Iirger towns, particularly in the adminis- 
strative headquarters, the proportions of earners in these occupations is 
somewhat larger than what it is in small urban centres. But considered for 
all the urban areas, while one-third of the total urban population consti- 
tutes the group of earning members, only 8 per cent of these earners belong 
to superior occupational groups. 
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8. The next two categories in the table are subordinate administrative and 
executive empldyments and ministerial occupations. Of the total earners, 
about 12 pgr cent are in subordinate administrative and executive employ- 
ments and 56 per cent in ministerial services. Together they form "17:6 per 
cent of the total number of earners in the urban areas. These occupational 
groups include empl oyees of the State Government, local bodies and other 
simHar institutions. Many of the towns have grown around administrative 
activities of various types and accordingly employments in administrative 
and ministerial occupations have been a particularly significant category of 
occupations available in the urban centres. Since industrial concerns are 
few and far between, opportunities for employment in industrial and techni” 
cal capacities are not many. The subordinate and ministerial services are 
largely employments in administrative institutions of different categories. 


9. The 13 towns surveyed are the principal towns in the 13 districts of 
the State. Whether a town is primarily an administrative centre or an 
industrial or commercial centre or a centre of industries, commerce and 
communications, there must be various activities in wholesale and retaii 
trade. The sales and related activities in the table include all kinds of 
trading activities ranging from large whole-sellers to petty strect hawkers. 
There are some in these occupations who are well-to-do and some others 
who belong to the lowest income groups. All of them taken together consti- 
tute 16°54 per cent of the total number of earners in the urban areas. 


10. Agriculture, hunting, food processing, etc. would appear out of place 
in an urban centre. Very seldom a person or a family comes to a town 
for obtaining employment in such occupations. But the towns of Orissa 
have grown gradually and increase in area from time to time has brought 
in quite a number of people in agricultural occupations within the municipal 
limits. There are families which have agricultural lands in the sorrounding 
areas or even at distant places and the main occupation of these families 
is agriculture. It is significant to notice that 16:41 per cent of the earners 
are engaged in agriculture and, allied occupations. When one among Six 
of the earners finds employment in agriculture which is primarily a rural 
occupation, it would suggest that the urban areas of the State still possess 
rural activities to a considerable extent. This would be unusual in a 
town which is primarity an industrial or commercial centre. But the urban 
areas in this State have developsd graduully around certain administrative 
activities and have in course of time included persons who still continue 
to pursue agriculture and allied activities as their chief occupations. 


11. The next five categories namely, textile, leather and woodwork, 
constructional activities, transport and communication, printing and 
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miscellaneous productions and service occupations may perhaps be taken 
as indicating the extent of the normal economic activitie? in the towns. 
All these together employ about 37 per cent of the total urbgn earners. 
Along with printing, various other productive activities have been included 
under one category. In this category of occupations, more than 12 per cent 
of the earners find employment and each of the other four categories employs 
about 6 per cent of the earners. These are the usual non-agricultural 
activities in the towns which employ 37 per cent of the earners. 


12. In “general, the occupational distribution in the urban areas shows 
that only one among 12 earners is in superior managerial, administrative 
or professional occupations, which are in the top level in respect of both 
income and status. One-sixth of the earners is in the subordinate admunis- 
trative and ministerial occupations. Another sixth is employed in sales 
and related activities and: a further sixth finds employments in agricultural 
activities which are of rural character. The other urban- occupations 
provide employment to more than one-third of the earners in the urban 
areas and many of them belong to low income groups. This distribution 
indicates the general level of urban life in the State. 


SEX AND AGE COMPOSITION IN OCCUPATIONS 


13. The table given above also shows the sex distribution in tke various 
occupational categories. Of the total number of earners, 82°5 per cent 
are male and 17-5 per cent, female. The ratio comes out to about 1 to 5. 
It is not usual for women in the middle or upper classes to conae out for 
work in order to earn their livelihood. A few educated women are 
gradually entering into some occupations. But, generally speaking, in 
the existing social structure, it is quite unusual for wonien to work outside 
for earning their living. Among the labouring classes, however, the 
position is quite different and many women have to go out for work to 
supplement the family earnings. Their domestic work keeps them engaged 
for the major part of their time and only some of them are able to work as 
earners. The fact that only one-fifth of the earners comes from among 
women clearly shows the large proportion of dependent population. 
Necessarily, therefore, the family earnings and consequently the standard 
of living are depressed on this account. 


14. Looking into the different occupational groups, it would be seen that 
there are very few women in the managerial, administrative, professional 
and technical occupations. These are open to educated and trained personnel 
and there are very few women who have yet been qualified for entering into 
such jobs. -In these occupations, therefore, their number is exceedingly 
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small. Even inthe subordinate administrative occupations they have a very 
small share. Although among the earners, there is one woman for about 
five men, id the subordinate administrative occupations the ratio is’ about 1 
to 7. Even in this category of occupation, women do not have any 
considerable share. It would normally be expected that women would have 
a fajrly large representation in the ministerial occupations. But even here 
there are five women against as many as 500 men in the various jobs under 
this category. In all these occupations women have thus an exceedingly 
small share. 


15. In many of the other occupations, like construction and engineering 
transport and communication, there are not many women either. But it 
would be seen from the table that in agriculture, food processing, etc. and 
in service occupations, the number of women is almost as many as half the 
number of men. In these fields, therefore, they have a considerable 
representation. Agriculture is largely a family occupation where women 
assist the men-folk and, therefore, considerable number of women are found. 
engaged in this occupation. The service occupations are very largely 
caste occupations where both men and women work in different kinds of 
services. Here also the number of women engaged is fairly large. In these 
two varieties of occupations which are generally pursued by working class 
people, quite a considerable number of women find employment. Next to 
these two categories, there are two other occupational groups where the 
proportion‘ of women is also fairly large. In textile and woodwork and 
printing and miscellaneous productive activities, the proportion of women to 
men earners is about one to three. These occupaiions are pursued by 
working class people and here women join the occupations to make effective 
contributions to family incomes. 


16. Women, in general, constitute a very small proportion of the total 
number of earners. In the superior occupational groups, theire number is 
exceedingly small. Even in ministerial and allied occupations, they do not 
have much share. Very few women from among the middle and upper 
social classes join any occupation for earning livelihood. In some of the 
manual operations, which requires heavy work, like construction and 
engineering activities, transport and communications, women naturally 
are not employed in any considerable number. But in certain occupational 
groups like agriculture, service occupations, certain handicrafts and miscel- 
laneous productive activities the proportion of women is considerably large 

17. Table XVI-2 given below presents the age-distribution of earners 
n different occupational groups. 
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18. There are certain distinct differences with regard to the age«composition 
in the different occupational categories. Among those who are in managerial 
and executive occupations, the largest percentage is within the age-group of 
45 to 54 years. This is true also in respect of persons in professional and 
technical occupations. Many people gradually come up in the occupational 
scale and reach the higher occupational levels in advanced age. There arg 
very few within the age-group of 15 to 24 who are in managerial and 
executive occupations. From subordinate position, efficient men climb up 
and it is for this reason that there is large concentration of persons in the 
advanced age-group so far as managerial and executive occupations are 
concerned. In the professional and technical occupations, this is broadly 
true, though there is a wider spread-over. The age-group of 45 to 54 
contains the largest number. Nevertheless, the proportion of those in the 
earlier and the later age-groups is not proportionately as small as in the case 
of managerial and executive occupations. Some people enter into professions 
at young age though their earnings may not be considerable until they reach 
advanced age. For many of the people in the different professions, there is 
no superannuation and therefore, there is a considerable number in the age- 
group of 55 to 64 in these occupations. At any rate, it is evident from the 
table that in these upper occupational groups, large proportions of earners 
are found from the advanced age-groups. 


19. In contrast with the above findings, it would be noticed 
that in the subordinate administrative and ministerial occupations, the 
largest concentration is in the age-group of 25 to 34 years. There is a slight 
reduction in their numbers in the age-group of 35 to 44. Poople enter into 
these occupations at young age, quite as soon as they are able to get into 
some kind of occupations. It should be noticed that in the age-group of 
45 to 54 years, the number of persons in these occupations is much smaller 
than in the previous age-group, which is in sharp contrast with the age- 
composition of the managerial and the professional classes. The data 
indicate shift of earners from subordinate and ministerial occupations to 
higher occupational categories in course of time with acquisition of 
Experience. On account of this, in the age-group of 45 to 54, the proportion 
of earners is particularly large in the higher occupations, while in the sub- 
ordinate categories the proportion in this age-group is comparatively small. 
Among those who are in the sales add related activities, there are proper- 
tionately larger numbers in the age-groups of 25 to 34 and 35 to 44. But in 
general, they are spread-over more or less evenly in the different age-groups- 
Here again some of them change over to professional and related occupa. 
tions in the later stage of their lives. 
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20. In all the other occupational groups, generally speaking, as long as a 
person is physically fit, he continues to work. Only in organised large-scale 
industrigs, or in commercial firms, there may be some’ prescribed age of 
entry and supcrannuation. But in the towns of Orissa, very few earners are 
in such employment and for most of them, therefore, there is scarcely any 
prescription of age-limits for work. In agriculture and allied occupations 
which are pursued by members of families according to their fitness and 
convenience, a person continues to work as many hours and up to whatever 
age he finds it convenient. This is true of many other occupations. Small 
shop-keepers and hawkers, persons engaged in household industries and in 
small miscellaneous productive activities work like agriculturists as long as 
they are physically fit. In these occupations, therefore, there is more or léss 
an even distribution in the various age-groups. 


21. The age composition thus brings out three distinct divisions among the 
different occupations. In the top occupational groups, there is larger 
concentration of earners in the advanced age-groups. In the subordinate 
executive and ministerial occupations, ther3 is large concentration on the 
earlier age-groups, while among the other occupational classes, generally 
speaking, there is even distribution over the various age-groups. 


OCCUPATIONAL ORGANISATION 


22. The occupational structure in any locality has to be judged not merely 
by the extent of employment opportunities and distribution of earners 
in the different groups, but also by the stability in employment. In a town 
where rapid change is taking place on account of the coming of new 
industries or of technological innovation;, there may be frequent shift in 
occupations. On“the other hind, whore ths economic organisation is 
stagnant, there may be relative stability among them who have been in 
employment. Pressure of migration and natural increase in numbers may, 
however, upset employment conditions where economic expansion is not 
taking place. The character of the occupational structure and the level 
of earnings are conditioned by the extent of stability and ths process of 
shifts in occupational opportunities. 


23. With a view to ascertaining the stability of employment in the 
different occupations, questions were put to the earners to state how long 
they had been working in the occupations concerned. About three-fourths 
of the earners did not furnish any reply to this question. In vizw of this, 
it would not serve any useful purposz to present the data collected which 
would only show what percentage of earners in different occupational 
groups did not state the period for which they had been working in their 
respective occupations. The fact, however, that such a large proportion 
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of them did not or could not give any reply is itself significant. It is not 
because the respondents were resistant. The reason was tliat they were 
unable to give a definite answer because many of them could not remember 
for how long they had been in the particular occupations. The bulk of 
the carners in the towns has been working in small establishments or in 
productive occupations organised in the household system. Since 
employment in such occupations was not given to them by somebody 
else at any particular time, it was not possible for thsm to remember for 
how long they had been working in their respective occupations. They 
would not lose their occupations unless they themselves desire any change. 
This shows that a major sector of the urban economy in the State is 
organised on primitive lines where earners are self-employed and there is 
necessarily a considerable degree of stability in employment. 


24. Many of the earners are thus independent workers ; but persons 
working as employees under the various occupational categories could 
easily state the length of their service period in the particular occupations. 
This information about the persons in various services is meaningful in 
analysing the conditions and stability of employment. A contractor or 
a tradesman might have been in his employment for a very long period, ; 
but a mason or a shop-assistant may be changing frequently his occupation 
from under one employer to another. This would show the extent of 
stability in the occupational structure. 


25. Table XVI-3 shows the distribution of those who are in service under 
the different occupational categories, according to the period of service in 
their present employment. 
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26. Among the service-holders in the various occupations, only 2°6 per 
cent did not state the period of their present employment. This proportion is 
very small. All others furnished the requisite information and, as such, the 
data presented in the table bring out the extent of occupational stability. 


»27. In agriculture and allied activities out of 1,843 earners, only 177 
were in service. Most of the agriculturists have small-scale operations and 
work as independent workers. Sometimes, however, a few wage-earners are 
required to assist them. The small-scale character of the opcration is evident 
from the fact that very few in the occupational category of agriculture, etc., 
are found to be working as employees under some farmers. This is true in 
respect of many others occupational groups as well. In textilc, leather and 
wood-work, out of 817 earners, there are only 52 who are in service. Jn 
printing and miscellaneous occupations, out of 1,365 earners only 157 are 
employees working under some small employers. These are clear indications 
of the fact that the pattern of economic organisation is mostly of household 
character or exceedingly small in scale. In construction work and transport 
and communications, a slightly larger proportion comes under the category 
of employees. In sales and related activities, out of 1,857, only 204 are in 
service. Most of them are, therefore, small shop-keepers or hawkers in the 
streets. Although about 29 per cent of the earners are working as employees 
in some establishments or under the Government. and loca! authorities, the 
proportion, of employees is very small in agricluture, industry, trade and 
transport. The situation will be very different in any industrial or commer 
cial town. In contrast, therefore, the urban areas of Orissa present, 
generally speaking, small-scale and household economic: organisations and 
many of them are of primitive varieties. 


28. As against this picture, it would be noticed that out of 520 people 
in ministerial occupations, as many as 464 are in service. Out of 1,350 in 
subordinate executive occupations, as many as 1,179 are in services. This 
j5 true of even the highest level of occupation, namely, managerial and 
executive occupations, where 78 out of 93 are in various services. Persons 
in professional occupations are naturally independent workers, not in service 
under any employers. But most others in technical and related occupations 
are in service. Out of the earners in the various professions and technical 
occupations, about 50 per cent are in different kinds of services. It is, 
therefore, clear that the vast majority of those who are in managerial and 
executive occupations, in professional and technical occupations and in 
subordinate and ministerial employments are service-holders either under the 
Central or the State Government or under various local authorities or 
institutions. 
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29. The significant finding thus emerges that in the economic organisation 
in the:-urban areas, modern and ‘large-scale methods have ‘scarcely been intro- 
duced. Most ‘of the earners are self-employed. The rural pattern ‘of 
employment operates over a large sector of ‘the economy. The conditions 
of employment are, therefore, very different from what they are where there 
are large scale factories or commercial firms with ‘numerous employees 
working in‘them. Unlike, many other urban centres in the country, the 
towns in Orissa are still of primitive character in the matter ‘of economic 
organisation. 


30. It would be noticed from the Table that 64 per ‘cent of the persons 
who are in service have been in their respective occupations for over 
4 years. A very large percentage has been in their respective services 
for quite long periods. Although, therefore, the total number of ‘persons 
working:as employees in different occupations is small, most of them have 
been in the particular services for a number of years. In the managerial 
and executive services, about 23 per cent have been in the particular services 
for over 10 years and about 25 per cent, for 6 to 10 years. In the profes- 
sional and technical occupations, the service-holders who have been in service 
for.more than 10 years constitute about one-third of the total number. 
The situation is quite similar in respect of subordinate administrative and 
ministerial occupations. In all these occupations, duration of present 
employment indicates certainty and stability of employment. Earners may 
change their occupations according to availability of larger emoluments in 
other branches or superior occupations; but the data indicate no 
instability on account of which persons in service are thrown out of 
employment. ® 


31. In agriculture, industry, communication, etc., there is a slight differ- 
ence in this respect inasmuch as a somewhat smaller proportion is found 
among those who have been in seryice for long periods. But the difference is 
nOt quite so significant. In these occupations, therefore, although the condi- 
tions of service may not be as secure and stable as in executive, professional, 
subordinate and ministerial occupations, yet the data do not show any 
marked differences. In general, therefore, there is stability of employment in 
all different varieties of occupations. 


32. New industrial centres were just coming up when the survey: was 
being conducted. In the older towns of the State, there are no growing 
opportunities of employment on account of any significant industrial or 
commercial expansion. On account of this, occupational shifts are not 
quite common. Most of the earners in the towns are fairly well settled in 
their respective occupations. All the urban areas in the State have large 
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sectors of small-scale and primitive economic organisation, where most of 
the earners work independently and, ‘therefore, stability in occupation and 
employment are a necessary feature in ‘such an economic system, although 


the earnings may be quite‘low and upward occupational advance may be 
uncommon. 


LEVEL OF EARNINGS 


33. Classification of earners under different occupational groups, shows 
the structure of urban occupations. The broad occupational:groups contain 
variety of grades, with widely different earnings. Any system of classifica- 
tion is desigpated to ‘analyse:certain particular ‘features. Since the occupations 
have been classified on the basis of the type of work, the character of ‘the 
occupations concerned may be further assessed with reference to 
the earnings in the different categories of Occupations. The ilevel of 
occupational standard may also be judged according to the level of 
earnings. 


34. Table XVI-4 below presents the annual earnings from the different 
occupations, in different income brackets. Pp 
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35. There are very few earners who have. really sizeable earnings from 
their occupations. It:would Be noticed’ that: earners with more than: Rs: 7,500 
a year constitute only: 0°73 percent of. the: total ‘number of urbane earners. 
Even if this amount is considered to be- large income, only 7 persons out 
of a thousend. are able- to. earn such amounts.. These: earners of top brackets 
belong to managerial and. administrative, professional and technical and 
sales and related: occupations. “In- fact, out of 82 sample earners with su€h 
incomes, 67 are in these three occupational groups. That is to say, 82 per 
cent of the earners’ earnings: more than Rs. 7,500 a year are in superior 
administrative employments. er in professional and technical occupations 
or in commercial activities. In other occupational categories, there are 
very few. persons with such earnings. This would: indicate- that other 
economic activities in the urban- areas have not come to such levels as to 
make such large earnings possible. Industrial concerns of modern: varieties 
are very féw' to enable industrial earners to belong: to the top brackets of 
earnings. The character of urban occupations is indicated by the. fact that 
persons who belong to upper income groups are either in superior admini- 
trative and. managerial. positions or in some technical: and professional 
occupations. Since most of these towns are centres of communication, 
they have developed as centres of trade. Any urban centre must necessarily 
develop ancillary activities in trade and’ commerce. Necessarily; therefore, 
some of the-affluent occupations are‘ in sales and trading activities. 


36. Of the total number of earners, 78 per cent have earnings of less than 
Rs. 1,000:a year. An:annual income: of Rs. 1,000 relegates a person to the 
Jow-income: groups in: the community. Many indeed among the urban earner 
have such small incomes. But the fact that about four-fifths of the 
earners earn: less: thar thousand. rupees a- year indicates the level of living 
standards: in-the:urban areas. 


37.. Among. those.who. are. in. managerial. and. administrative occupations, 
most people:earn fairly considerable: amounts. Very few of them belong 
to low-income groups. Four-fifths of the earners in this occupational 
groups earn more than two- thousand. rupees a year. Although earners in 
this occupational group constitute: & very small: proportion of the total 
number of earners im the towns, within this occupational group most people 
belong to’ upper income brackets. Among those: who are engaged in 
professional and technical occupations, quite a fair proportion belongs to 
the upper brackets. of earnings. Many. of them, however, have small 
incomes. This is- on account of the fact that. this occupational group 
jncludes professions and teckinical abilities:of different levels and as such, 
they are spread over among: the: various income ranges: The sales and 
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related occupations are particularly significant in this kind of variations 
While some of the earners in these occupations belong to the top levels 
in respecte of earnings, many others have quite meagre incontes. This 
occupational category includes street hawkers and way-side sellers of 
sundries along with affluent and prosperous traders and merchants. As such 
altbough all these persons, from the naturc of the occupation, are grouped 
under one category, there is wide difference in their earnings and they 
are spread over in the various ranges of earnings.“ In fact, on account of 
the primitive character of a large sector of the urban ‘economy, Only a 
small proportion of the earners in these occupations has large earnings 
while the large majority of about 87 per cent earn less than Rs. 2,000 a year. 


38. The subordinate administrative and executive occupations contained 
various kinds of employments and most of the earners in these 
occupations have small incomes. Very few, however, come under the 
upper income groups; but their number is exceedingly small. More 
than 96 per cent of the earners in this occupation belong to the 
low-earning sections with less than Rs. 2,000 a year. Many of them 
indeed have very small incomes. Various kinds of services avd employ- 
ments come under this category and most of the earners have meagre 
incomes. Significantly different, in respoct of earnings, are the ministerial 
occupations. In these occupations most of earners are concentrated in 
the middle-income groups. There is almost none in the upper levels 
and there.are very few with Jow earnings. More than 80 per cent of them earn 
between Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000 a year. There is not perhaps much 
scope for earning higher amounts in these occupations and many of 
those who prove to be efficient are ablc to secure promotions to upper 
occupational groups. Persons with some educational qualifications are 
generally recruited to these occupations and, therefore, very few can be 
had on exceedingly low payments. On account of these reasons there 
is a conspicuous concentration of earners in ministerial occupations, in 
the middle ranges of earnings. 


39. Almost all those, who are in the rural occupations of agriculture 
and allied activities, belong to the low-earniug classes. In fact, about 
96 per cent of the earners in this occupational category earn less than 
Rs. 1,000 a year. There is a great concentration of persons in this 
income group in the low-income brackets. In industrial or commercial 
towns, such occupations would be uncommon. But within the town 
limits of the urban areas surveyed there are still agriculturists and 
persons engaged in allied occupations. The income of the urban agi, 
culturist is generally larger than the corresponding income of a rura} 
farmer with an equal holding on account of the convenient residence 
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of the urban farmer in the market, Even so, most of them belong to 
the low-income groups. This state of affairs is true, moze or less, with 
regard to the other occupational categories of industry, transport and 
communications, construction work and miscellaneous productive activities. 
In all these occupations, about nine-tenths of the earners have slender 
earnings of less than Rs. 1,000 a year. There may be a very few 
persons engaged in construction work and trausport services who have 
some fairly large earnings; but by and large, in all these various 
occupations, the earners belong to the low-income brackets. 


40. The analysis of earnings in the various occupations .brings out 
certain salient features. The urban areas do not have much of 
organised, large-scale industrial concerns. Most industries are handicrafts 
and arc organised on small-scale and on household pattern. Most of the 
earners work as independent workers. The scale of earnings in these 
industries is necessarily low. Consistent with this are the other occupations, 
like transport, communication and constructional activities. In all these 
various fields, most of the earners belong to the low-income groups of 
the community. The towns have grown chiefly around certain adminis- 
trative activities. A substantial section of those who are in the upper 
‘range of earnings belong to the administrative and executive occupations, 
Along with these activities have grown up certain professions, some of 
which are also of lucrative character. In any urban area which is an 
administrative centre and has convenient facilities of transport and 
communication, trading and commercial activities occupy 2a’ place of 
importance. Although there are various types of sales and related 
activities in the urban areas, some of the substantial earners belong to 
the trading classes. The usual economic activities of ggriculture, industry, 
transport, construction, etc., provide employment to a large section of 
people, but the overwhelming proportion of the earners in these occupations 
belongs to the low-income groups. The general character of the 
occupational structure is reflected in the distribution of the earners over, 
the various ranges of earnings and the urban economy of the State is 
marked out by the primitive type of economic organisation over a large 
sector and a considerable degree of stagnation. 
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. CHAPTER XVII 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 

The urban survey was conducted in the large towns of each of the 13 
districts of the State. New industrial centres have grown up in other towns 
and, in fact, some towns have come into existence on account of the starting 
of certain heavy industries. These are not included in the urban survey. 
Modern industrial units are very few in the State and many of the new 
industries of such category did not come within the 13 towns surveyed. 
Industrial towns, like Rourkela and Hirakud, Rajgangpur and Brajarajnagar, 
Choudwar and Barang, and certain other similar centres would indicate 
the extent of industrial growth in recent years. But the survey was conduct- 
ed in 13 old towns of the State and, as such, the impact of these new 
industrial townships would not be reflected in the accounts of urban 
industries presented here. In the aggregate account which shows the usual 
pattern of urban development in the State, the information collected from 
the 13 towns would present a graphic picture of the State of urban 
industries. 


2. The new industrial centres that have come up in the very recent years 
have not been included in the survey. This does not, however, affect the 
general picture of the industrial economy in the urban areas of the State. 
There are various types of small-scale and cottage industries which form 
the basic pattern of {he industrial economy. Including the heavy industrial 
units in some of the new industrial towns there were in 1959-60, some 422 
factories in the different parts of the State. A factory is defined to cover 
all industrial establishments employing 10 or more workers where a 
manufacturing process is carried on with the aid of power, or 20 or more 
workers in cases where no power is used in manufacture. With such 
definition, there were 422 factories registered up to 1959-60. Of these, 122 
were rice mills, 113 saw mitls and 55 tobacco manufacture. i. €., biri 
and gurakhu-making. This being the general pattern of factory industries 
in the State, the 13 towns surveyed bring out the overall character of the 
industrial economy in the urban areas. The new textile, cement, paper, iron 
and steel and certain other heavy industries will eventually have a significant 
impact. But the overall character of the industrial sector in the towns is 
brought out from the survey of the 13 major towns of the State. In this 
survery are included not merely the factories, but all categories of small and 
household industries. 
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3. By the method of random sampling, 732 industrial establishments were 
sclected from the 13 towns for purposes of detailed study. The size and 
‘character.of the urban industries are analysed on the basis of these samples 
from the chief towns of the 13 districts of the State. The distribution of the 
samples in the 13 towns is given iin Table XVII-1 below— 


TABLE XVIiI-1 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL UNITS IN DIFFERENT DISTRICTS 


District Number 
(1) (2) 
Balasore oo 18 
Cuttack 353 
Ganjam 87 
Puri 86 
Koraput 21 
Sambalpur 63 
Bolangir 23 
Dhenkanal 14 
Kalahandi 5 
Keonjhar 
Mayurbhbanj 32 
Phulbani 25 
Sundergarh 1 
Total 732 


.4. The number of industrial units obtained by random sampling in the 
13 towns points out the relative industrial structure of the towns concerned 
Out of the 732 industrial establishments, as many as 353, i. e., about 47 
per cent were from the town of Cuttack. This would indicate that the extent 
of the industrial ‘economy in Cuttack is much larger than what it is in 
any other district of the State. Next to Cuttack come the districts of 
Ganjam ‘and Puri, in which the number of samples come to 87 and 86 
respectively. The number itself may not be a correct estimate of the extent 
of industrial structure or development. There may indeed be a few large 
industries in one town and many small ones in another. In fact, there 
were 66 confectioneries in Cuttack and 33 in Puri which figure in the 
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samples. In the district of Ganjam, on the other hand, the samples did 
not bring out any confectionery at all. But in respect of many other 
:jndustriez, like rice mills and saw mills, Ganjam provided a larger number 
of samples. The number of industrial units is thus not an adequate index 
of the extent of industrial growth. -But .since most of the industries in the 
towns of this State are of small-scale character, a comparison of numbers 
may furnish a rough idea about the extent of the industrial sector. Cuttack 
has a very much larger variety of industrial concerns than any other town 
in the State. Out of the 40 different categories, samples from Cuttack 
came up to as many as 31. Next in order of numbers after Ganjam and 
Puri, comes the district of Sambalpur with 63 industrial units in the samples. 
Mayurbhanj has quite a few small industries of different types and most 
of the industrial units in the Phulbani district are tiny weaving establishments. 
Other districts of the State have smaller number of industrial concerns. 
It may, however, be noted that although Balasore had only 18 sample 
industrial units, of them as many as 9 were rice mills. This broad picture 
indicates that even though industrial sector in Orissa is very small, Cuttack 
has a much larger industrial sector both in variety and quantum than 
any other district of the Staiee With the coming of the new industries, the 
industrial belt is being distinctly and rapidly developed in certain other 
parts of the State; but in the older pattern which is still the broad set-up . 
of the economy, Cuttack has a relatively important position. While Ganjam, 
Puri and Sambatpur figure with certain amount of importance in respect 
of industries, other districts of the State do not have any sizeable industrial 
sector. This has been the general picture until the coming of the new 
industries in some parts of the State. 
Md 

5. The urban industries have been grouped under 40 different categories 
for the sake of convenience. Industrial establishments producing different 
allied commodities or articles connected with certain primary products have 
been grouped under one broad category. For instance, confectionery 
includes tea-stalls, restaurants, sweet-meat shops, etc. In the same 
way, house-building includes establishments producing tile, brick, 
lime, etc. Under pan, wine, etc. are included a variety of establishment 
like betel shops, processing of tobacco producing gudakhu, gundi 
and bidi and also distilleries and places for the preparation of country- 
liquor. It is difficult to put in all industries under the different categories 
in the classification on account of their wide variety, and certain industries, 
like nailing of bullock hoofs, umbrella repairing, garland making, cow- 
dung-cake making, etc. have been put together under the category of ‘Others’. 
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On the basis of the divisions under 40 different categories, the sample 
industries are classified in Table XVII-2 below— 


TABLE XVII-2 


DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENT INDUSTRIAL UNITS 


Name of the Units Number ” 
() (2) 
Rice Mill 27 
Saw Mill 7 
_ Confectionery 127 
Motor repairing 3 
Electric supply 2 
Hosiery I 
Wooden furniture 34 
Cycle repairing 11 
Hair-cutting saloon 4 
Dyeing industries 4 
Bomboo and cane work 37 
Pen repairing 1 
Watch repairing 3 
Printing press 7 
House-building 51 
Rubber-stamp making b 2 
Welding and soldering 8 
Pan, wine, etc. 21 
Soda water 3 
Tron products 10 
Leather works 18 
Dairy farming 12 
Toy making 14 
Tailoring 44 
Drugs 7 
Bell-metal 7 
Biscuit factory 1 
Horn works 6 
Oil mill 15 
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°. Name of the Units Number 

. (1) (2) 
Packing Industry 4 
Hat making 1 
. Laundry 1 
Weaving 92 
Fishing, etc. 31 
Filigree works 70 
Pottery 26 
Art and Photography 3 
Trunk factory 2 
Lac industry 1 
Others 12 
Total 732 


6. Of the 732 industrial units, as many as 127 are confectioneries. Of 
these 127 confectioneries, 99 were found in Cuttack and Puri. Existence of 
a large number of confectioneries would not indicate any industrial growth. 
This may perhaps be considered as a food-processing industry. But never- 
theless, whatever its nature or importance may be, it is a part of the total 
picture of industries in the towns of the State. 


7. Next in numerical importance are the weaving establishments in diffe- 
rent parts of the State. In the samples, most of the weaving esiablishments 
came in the districts of Cuttack, Ganjam, Sambalpur and Phulbani. Almost all 
over the State, this is an important industry. But in the urban areas of 
these four districts, weaving industry is much more important than 
elsewhere in the State. These concerns are, of course, of varying Size and 
character. Sambalpur has reputation in artistic weaving and the products 
from this industry find considerable market outside. But the weaving: 
establishments in Phulbani are generally very small concerns catering to 
local demands. For the State as a whole, weaving is perhaps one of the 
most inportant small-scale and cottage industries, not merely from 
the point of view of the quantum of output, but also for 
providing employment to considerable number of people. Tailoring is 
rapidly expanding among the industries in the urban areas and with the 
change of taste for wearing dresses, this industry is a regular and 
growing feature of any urban centre in the State. 
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8. Industries connected with house-building are quite a few all over the 
State. There are enterprising people who prepare bricks, tiles, 
lime, etc., to be used for house-building purposes. In the rural areas where 
most houses are mud-built with straw thatches, house-building may not be 
an industry. But in urban centres, quite a number of people are engaged in 
producing materials to be used for building houses. Furniture-making iS 
also an important industry and particularly in certain towns of the Stafe. 
Cuttack, for instance, has a reputation for good furniture and carpentry 
workshops are a common industry in this town. Bamboo and cane work 
may perhaps be considered as a sort of rural industry. In fact, such 
products from rural areas are brought into towns for sale. But since urban 
centres are good markcts for bamboo and cane products, small industries 
have been started in the towns to take advantage of the available market. 
This industry is very largely pursued in household system and very often 
certain particular classes of the community are engaged in this industry. 


9. One of the famous urban industries of the State, which has wide 
reputation, is filigree work. Almost all over the State, this artistic work 
is pursued by certain efficient craftsmen. This industry is particularly 
important in Cuttack, Ganjam and Puri. Artistic talent is still clearly 
exhibited in the fine filigree works produced in some of the centres. 
It is doubtful whether the craftsmen are adequately rewarded for their 
artistic excellence. Nevertheless, this industry is an important small- 
scale industry in certain urban areas of the State. i 


10. Among the important industries, particular mention should be made 
of rice mills and saw mills. A casual visitor to different parts of the 
State would have an impression that the only mill industry which is 
found in many parts of the State is the rice mill. Rice is the chief export 
in Orissa and since this commodity is both a food crop and a cash crop 
in the State, at certain railway stations, rice mills have been established 
to take advantage of the convenience of exporting rice to neighbouring 
States. This industry can hardly be considered as of much significance 
in the industrial growth of the State. As a necessary extension of the 
rural economy where rice is the predominent crop and the main article 
of trade, rice mill becomes a necessary concomitant of the economy 
built around this product. Orissa has large timber supply from its forests 
and it is normally to be expected that there should be a number of saw 
mills in different urban centres. In fact, the number of saw mills found 
in the survey is rather a poor indication of the extent of timber wealth. in 
the State. 
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11. There are a few modern industria! concerns, like electric supply units, 
and printing presses. Repairing workshops boil for cycles and motor 
vehicles have also sprung up in different areas. Here and there, there are 
small leather works, establishments for making iron products, bell-metal 
‘works, etc. Small miscellaneous types of industrial establishments of 
diffgrent categories exist in different towns of the State particularly in 
Cuttack, Berhampur, Puri and Sambalpur and to a certain extent, in 
Baripada, where there are different varicties of industrial establishments. 
But in other towns of the State, such establishments are only a few. 


12. The distribution of industries under various categories shows that 
most of them are connected with the basic rural economy of the State. Most 
of them are connected with food and clothing. Orissa does not produce all 
the cloth it requires and it depends upon other States. Nevertheless, weaving 
is an important industry in the different urban areas. When most of the 
industries are connected with the primary agricultural products, industrialisa- 
tion can scarcely be considered to have secured a place in the old urban 
centres. New industrial centres are being developed and the structure of 
Orissa’s economy may be significantly changed, But the overall picture of 
the urban industries would show that the industrial segment is exceedingly 
narrow and modern industrialisation has scarcely begun in the old urban 
centres of the State. 


PARTICIPANTS IN INDUSTRIES 


13. Although in the pursuit of occupations, caste has still an important 
place in the rural areas, its significance in the towns is fast disappearing. 
Nevertheless, certain occupations are still pursued by particular caste groups. 
It is useful to asceriain if there is any correlation between the caste divisions 
and participation in the urban industries. Table XVII[-3 below shows 
the distribution of different caste groups in the different industrial 
categories. 
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TABLE XVII-3° 
DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL UNITS AMONG DIFFERENT CASTE GROUPS 
ee Sche- | Other | Not 
Type of Industry duled Schedul- | duled | religions | given Total 
classes ତ tribes | 
le a 
Rice Mill 15 | 1 | | 27 
Saw Mill i 5 2 7 
Confectionery .. 110 1 1 15 | 127 
Motor repairs .. 2 ଛି 1 3 
Electric Supply 1 1 2 
Hosiery oR 1 1 
Wooden furni- 33 ଭି 1 34 
ture. 
Cycle repairing 7 1 oo 3 11 
Hair cutting 4 ଛି 3 4 
saloon. 
Dyeing Industry 2 2 | 4 
Bamboo & Cane,| 14 15 1 7 37 
etc. | 
Pen repairing .. 1 ବି 1 
Watch repair- eo 3 3 
ing. 
Printing Press .. 6 1 ର 7 
House-building,. 48 2 58 1 51 
Rubber-stamp .. 2 -— as 2 
Welding & 6 . 2 $ 8 
soldering. 
Pan, wine, etc... 10 3 8 i 21 
Soda-watecr 2 f 1 | 3 
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TABLE XVII-3—Concld. 


Non- Sche- Other | Not 


°. seh Sche- H | 
Type of Industry duled duled | duled religions! given Total 
classes | Castes | tribes | | 
1 

° 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Iron products .. $ 1 1 10 
Leather works .. 15 କା 2 1 18 
Dairy farming .. 12 ଡି ବି 12 
Toy-making -.. 13 1 . 14 
Tailorings 32 1 11 44 
Drugs 4 3 7 
Bell-metals ଛି 6 1 ଛି 7 
Biscuit fac- .. 1 1 

tory. 
Horn works .. 6 ¥ 6 
Oil mills > ୮୭) 15 CC oo 15 
Packing industry 4 oo oo 4 
Hat making .. 8 1 i. 1 
Laundry 5 1 o- 1 
Weaving 24 58 7 1 2 92 
Fishing, etc.  «. 28 — 3 31 
Filigree works ... 69 .. 1 . 70 
Pottery 4 28 eo 28 
Arts and Photo- 3 ଟି 3 

graphy. 
Trunk factory .. 2 2 
Lac industry .. 1 we be 1 
Others ର 8 1 _ 2 1 12 

Total ..! 3531 103 9 84 5 732 

Percentages  .. 725 । 141 12 | ars 0:7 | 100-0 
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14. The Scheduled Tribes have scarcely any share in tHe industria! sector 
of the urban areas. Only 1:23 per cent of the total number of persons 
engaged in the different industries are from among the tribal classes. Although 
their p.oportion in the urban population is not as large as it is in the rura 
areas, still the few of them that live in the towns have not yet been able to 
participate in the in-lustrial occupations. Persons belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes constitute 14:0 per cent of the urban earners in the different kinds of 
industries. Most of these Scheduled Caste people are engaged in weaving, 
leather works and bamboo and cane work. Jn other industries, very few of 
them have found employmsnt. Weavers belong to the Scheduled Castes and 
as such, most of the persons engaged in weaving belong to these particular 
classes of the community. It is on this account that the Scheduled Castes 
have a fairly large representation in the industrial sector. Similarly, certain 
particular caste groups among the Scheduled Castes take to leather works. 
Leather work and bamboo and cane work are also caste occupations pursued 
by certain particular Scheduled Castes. It would b23 noticed that in leather 
works there is no body from among the caste Hindus. The Scheduled Caste 
people are almost concentrated in the three categories of industries, namely, 
weaving, leather works and bamboo and cane work. Itis on account of the 
fact that these are caste occupations of some Scheduled Castes that their 
participation in the industrial pursuits in the urban areas is quite consistent 
with their numerical strength in the population. 


15. The persons belonging to the other religious groups form 11°47 per cent 
of the total number of earners in various industrial occupations. Aflthough 
there is no caste demarcation among the other religious groups.with regard 
to any particular occupations, generally speaking, people belonging .to these 
religious groups work in some industries, like leather works,,watch repairing, 
hat making, tailoring, etc. in which certain sections.of these groups are 
specialised. Generally speaking, however, persons belonging to these: groups 
take to all the different kinds of industrial pursuits, and they havea 
considerable representation in the different industrial establishments.. 


16. The non-scheduled classes which form the bulk of the community 
have 72'54 per cent of the total industrial earners. They participate 
in all the different industrial fields except those which are usually 
pursued by certain Scheduled Castes or particular religious groups. 
Inthe towns, however, such distinction is fast disappearing and: non- 
scheduled classes are found.in most industrial. fields in-the urban areas. 

17. The distribution over different classes may be analysed with reference 
to the linguistic groups in the industrial occupations and Table XVII-4 gives 
the distribution of persons with different mother-tongues in the urban 
industries of the State. 
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18. The distribution of the participants in the different industries accore 
ding to their mother-tongue shows that 68-17 per cent have Oriya as their 
mother-tongue. In the total urban population, 73°72 per cent form the 
Oriya-speaking people. As such, their participation in the different industries 
is smaller than what is justified by their numerical strength. Certain other 
linguistic groups, therefore, have a proportionately larger share. The Telugu- 
speaRing persons constitute 11°02 per cent of the urban population, but in 
the various industries, the participants belonging to this linguistic group form 
14:90 per cent. Telugu-speaking psople have, therefore, a considerably 
larger proportion of participation in i'idustries than their proportion in the 
total urban population. Gujaratis and Marwaris have also a very much 
larger share in the industrial sector compared with their number in the urban 
population. Enterprising people belonging to other areas come to towns to 
take advantage of industrial and commercial possibilities. Therefore, it is 
natural to expect persons belonging to other linguistic groups to have a 
proportionately larger share in the industries than the Oriya-speaking people 
who form the vast majority of the total population in the urban areas. It 


may be interesting to notice that the samples contained two English-speaking 
persons. 


19. In certain industries like confectionary, wood-work, house-building> 
pottery, etc., Oriyas predominate. In certain other industries like weaving, 
leather-work and bamboo and vane-work, the Telugus have an exceedingly 
large share. AS has been pointed out earlier, these industries are 
mainly pursued by members belonging to some of the Scheduled Castes and 
most of the Telugu people in these industries come from these various caste 
groups. ’ 


20. It must, however be noticed that in rice mills and saw mills, the 

Gujaratis, Marwaris and Hindi-speaking people have an overwhelming share 
Among the various industries, these require fairly considerable capital 
‘investments and as such, persons belonging to these linguistic groups who 
form a considerable section of the well-to-do people have been able to 
establish certain mills in certain parts of the State. It would, therefore» 
appear that although the local people are found in the cottage and small- 
` scale industries in considerable numbers, in ‘large industrial establishments 
requiring fairly large capital investments, many of the participants are 
Marwaris, Gujaratis and Hindi-speaking people. This is a significant point 
in respect of industrial participation that the local people have not shown 
enterprise or availed themselves of opportunities of entering into some of 
the more lucrative urban industries. 
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SIZE OF INDUSTRIAL UNITS 


21. The extent of the industrial sector and the level of industrialisation 
may be assessed with reference to the size of the various types of industrial 
units A very large number of household industries with little or no capital 
providing occupation to family members at home may be of some importance 
from the point of view of employment, but may not be of much significance 
with regard to output and income. The size of industrial concerns may 
be judged with reference to the quantum of .capital invested, the extent of 
industrial employment and the volume of output turned out. The place 
which the industrial sector occupies in the aggregate urban economy may 
be assessed by analysing these various aspects of the industrial units. 


22. Table XVII-5 below gives the distribution of industrial units of 
yarious categories arranged according to the size of working capital used 
in them. 
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23. In this table the quantum of working capital has been grouped under 
six different size-groups, to show how industrial units of different categories 
are operating in the urban areas. It would be noticed that out of a sample 
of 732 industrial units, as many as 476, constituting 65 per cent of the 
total number of industrial concerns, operate each with a working capital 
wf less than Rs. 100. This is scarcely an amount which can be designated 
as ‘capital investment’. An industrial unit which works with such a tiny 
amount of day-to-day capital can hardly be expected to provide much of 
gainful occupation. Industrial sector in the urban areas of the State is 
exceedingly limited. Even with this limited sector, 65 per cent of the 
concerns are tiny household occupational units. Only 99 sample units 
constituting 13°5 per cent have working capital between Rs. 101 and Rs. 500. 
Industrial establishments with working capital of Rs. 501 to Rs. 5,000 
form only 15 per cent while those with more than Rs. 5,000 constitute 
6°3 per cent only. The table thus brings out a clear picture of the industrial 
structure in the urban areas. The overwhelming proportion of the industrial 
units are mere non-agricultural fa mily occupations. 


24. The only industries where some of the units have working capital 
exceeding Rs. 10,000 are rice and flour mills, saw mills, electric supply, 
weaving and a few others. Some of the industrial units in these categories 
are run on medium scale and, as such, they operate with working capital 
of over Rs. 10,000, Certain industries, like furniture-making, tobacco 
manufacture, iron products, filigree works also have some industrial units 
with considerably large investments. But the vast majority of the industries 
are tiny units working with insignificant working capital. 


25. The capital structure of the urban industries may be assessed by taking 
into account the aggregate investment consisting of both fixed capital and 
working capital. Table XVII-6 gives the capital structure in the variou 
industries in the urban areas. 
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TABLE XVII-6 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE IN URBAN INDUSTRIES 


Industry 


Rice and Flour 
Mill. 
Saw Mill 
Confectionary 
Motor repairing 
Electric supply.. 
Hosiery 
Wooden furniture 
Cycle repairs 
Hai r-cutting 
saloon. 
Dyeing Industries 
Bamboo and cane 
Pen repairing .. 
Watch repairing 
Printing Press . 
House building. . 
Rubber stamp . 
Welding 


Pan, wine etc. 


Soda water 


INo. of] Fixed | Working Total 
he cn Units | Capital Capital |! Capital 
କକ ହ |] 5 | 4 | 5 | 2 pp sR 6 
a re Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
27 7,57,096 | 41,59,065 ¡¦ 49,16,161 
7 38,000 31,500 69,500 
127 18,340 34,270 52,611 
3 2,200 52,850 55,050 
2 | 1,05,000 85,000 1,90,000 
1 N.A. 1,25,000 ¦ 1,25,000 
34 14,912 54,461 69,373 
11 10,335 790 11,125 
4 480 8 488 
4 18,076 | 1,04,421 | 1,22,497 
37 268 6, 132 6,400 
1 
3 158 300 458 
7 14,200 19,150 33,350 
51 2,171 5,574 7,745 ` 
2 250 250 
8 18,141 6,032 24,173 
21 71,480 44,476 1,15,957 
3 300 1,466 1,766 
10 ¦ 1,19,476 49,377 | 1,68,853 


Iron products . 


ner erate entertainer ame. 


a 


reser es mrt ae an etree ne sitet 


Average 
Capital 
per unit 


¬ 


7 


Rs. 
18,080 
9,928 
414 
18,350 
95,000 
1,25,000 
2,040 
1,011 
112 
30,624 
172 


152 
4,764 
151 
125 
3,021 
5,521 
588 
16,885 
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TABLE XVI1-6—Concld. 


9 . Average 
ee 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
I rr 
21 | Leather works .. | 18 96.260 51 59 5 1,45 955 | 903 
22 | Dairy farming .. | 12 4,494 1,816 6,310 525 
23 | Toy-making 14 625 493 | 1,118 79 
24 ({ Tailoring । 44 9,259 3,687 12,946 294 
25 | Drugs 7 8,000 8,265 16,265 2,323 
26 | Bell Metal 7 96 964 1,060 151 
27 ¦ Biscuit factory.. 1 10 10 10 
28 | Horn works .. 6 245 167 412 68 
29 | Oil ghuny 15 11,585 19,045 30,630 2,042 
30 | Packing etc. 4 2 54 ˆ 56 14 

31 | Hat-making 1 
32 | Laundry 1 47 50 97 97 
33 | Weaving 92 6,623 | 1,84,846 | 1,91,469 2,081 
34 | Fishing etc. 31 1,323 393 1,716 55 
35 | Filigree Works... | 70 13,216 | 30,303 43,519 622 
36 | Pottery 28 4,980 1,158 6,139 219 
37 | Art and Photo- 3 605 157 762 254 
graphy. 
38 [Trunk factory .. 2 500 900 1,400 700 
39 | Lac Industry 1 N. A. 31,831 31,831 | 31,831 
40 | Others 12 1,508 3,286 4,794 399 
Total .. | 732 | 13,44,005 | 51,19,547 ` 6463.53 | 8,830 
Percentage of total 20:79 79-21 100-00 


Ei capital. 
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26. Of the total capital investment in the various industries, only 20:79 
per cent is invested in fixed capital and 79-21 per cent in working capital. 
The ratio of working capital to fixed capital is four to one. Ite is evident. 
therefore, that machinery and equipment used in industrial concerns are 
not of much importance. When many of the industries are concerned with 
activities connected with processing of food and other agricultural products 
and in domestic establishments, not much machinery is expected to be 
employed in such industrial units. It has already been pointed out that 
65 per cent of the industrial units have working capital of less than Rs. 100. 
Most of these industrial units have scarcely any fixed capital, except perhaps 
a few primitive and inexpensive tools. In certain industries, like electric 
supply, printing press and iron works, the fixed capital is considerably 
jarger than the working capita. But in most other fields of industrial 
production, the amount of fixed capital is smaller than the working capital. 
In rice and flour mills, oil mills and weaving, considerable investment in 
fixed capital is necessary. By the very nature of these industries, a large 
amount of working capita! is necessary to obtain the requisite raw materials, 
As such, although they are among the medium-sized industrial concerns, 
their working capital is larger than the amount of investment in fixed 
capital. 


27. On the average, an industrial unit in the urban areas operates with a 
total capital of Rs. 8,830 which includes both fixed capital and working 
capital. In respect of the different types of industries, great variations in 
the average capital investment per unit may be noticed. In the rice and 
flour mills, for instance, an average unit has a total capital investment of over 
Rs. 18,000. The industries where an average unit has a total five-figure 
investment of capital are rice and flour mills, motot repairing, electric 
supply, hosiery, dyeing industry, iron works and lac industry. Out of 
the 40 different categories of industries, only seven are constituted of units 
which have fairly considerable capital investments. All others are small 
industrial concerns. It may be noticed that there are some units whose 
entire capital investment is almost negligible. Industries like packing, 
biscuit factory, horn works, toy-making, laundry, etc., have total capita] 
investments of even less than Rs. 160 per establishment. There are 
quite a number of industrial units of various categories whose capital 
investment is so meagre that they can hardly be described as industrial 
concerns. They are, in fact, sundry non-agricultural activities of household 
haracter. 


28. The capital structure both in respect of the total investment and 
the extent of working capital clearly shows that the size of firms is, 
jin general, very small. Many of them are. cottage or household types 
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cxcepting a very few which use some machinery and modern equipment, 
most of the industrial units have only simple tools to work with. 
Many of the coicerns are essentially primitive establishments engaged in 
meeting the local demands for consumption. Quite a large number of 
them are concerned with processing and preparation of food products. 
The towns surveyed are not industrial towns proper. They are essentially 
administrative headquarters and centres of communication. To cater to 
the requirements of the urban population, industries have grown to fit 
into the mode of living obtaining in the urban areas concerned. Modern 
industrialisation has scarcely entered into the industrial economy of the 
old towns of the State. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


29. Even if the capital investment is small, the organisation may be 
guch as to make considerable employment possible in the industrial 
units. In an industry, like bamboo and cane works, for instance, quite a 
number of workers may be employed in an establishment, although the 
total amount of capital required for the concern is very small. The 
fixed capital in such an establishment consists of a few simple tools 
and the unit may operate with small working capital as well, because 
there may be quick turnover of the products turned out by the workers. 
In such a case, therefore, the number of persons employed may be quite 
a few, even though the capital investment may be negligible. It is therefore, 
of importance to ascertain the character of urban industries with reference 
to the employment opportunities offered in the. various industrial 


concerns. 


30. Table XVII-7 shows the size of various industrial units according 
to the number of labourers employed therein. 
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TABLE XVII-7 


CCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF LABOURERS 
° 


ENGAGED 


| | | Size Groups according to 
S Industry ! No. of; Labour Units ‘e 
Zz . Sample 
Units 20 & 
SS | । 1-9 । 1019 {| sbove 
i | j 
1 | 2 po ୭ PD 
a | ; - ! : 
1 | Rice and Flour Mil .. | 27 । 25 2 
2 Saw Mill 7 7 oe 
3 | Confectionary 127 127 
4 | Motor repairing 3 2 L 
5 Electric supply 2 1 1 
6 | Hosiery 1 Po 1 
7 , Wooden furniture : 34 34 a 
8 | Cycle repairs 11 11 oo 
9 | Hair-cutting saloon 4 4 
10 | Dyeing industry $ 4 4 | 
Il | Bamboo and cane aa 37 37 ହି 
12 | Pen repairing a 1 1 
13 | Watch repairing ଥି 3 3 a 
14 | Printing Press ଆ 7 7 i 
15 | House building ବା! 51 51 କି 
16 | Rubber stamp . ' 2 2 
17 | Welding : 8 8 
18 | Pan, wine, etc. | 21 19 2 
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TABLE XVI11-7—Concld. 


. ” , | | Size Groups according to 
$ Industry : No. of | Labour Units 
¦ Samplé€ 
I! i Units 
5 : i 20 & 
r | ର | 1—9 10—19 ubove 
¥ I 
OOO TORO OO NOOO OO OOOO OO 
1 | 2 | 3 4 5 6 
i 
19 | Soda water 3 ଞ 
20 | Iron products . 10 10 । 
21 | Leather works ଛି 18 18 | 
22 | Dairy farming 12 11+ ! 1 
23 | Toy-making a“ 14 14 
24 i Tailoring 44 44 . 
25 | Drugs 7 7 ! 
26 | Bell-metal ତ 7 | 7 
27 | Biscuit factory i 1 । 1 ; ' 
1 
28 | Horn works ହି 6 | 6 
29 | Oil Ghuny 15 15 
30 | Packing, etc. କା 4 4 ଛି 
31 | Hat making "¥ 1 1 
32 ' Laundry ୟି 1 1 AF 
33 | Weaving 92 69 । 23 | 
34 | Fishing etc., Ov 31 31 ଛି 
35 | Filigree works ଛି 70 68 2 
36 | Pottery ଡି 28 25 3 
37 | Art and Photography .. 3 3 ହି | 
38 | Trunk factory a 2 2 1 I 
39 | Lac industry 1 ର 1 
40 | others 12 12 1 
Total 732 695 35 2 
Percentage of Total .. {| 100-00 94-94 } 4°78 0-28 


i i ; 1 
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31. Even here the position is hardly encouraging. As many as 95 per cent 
of the iandustcrial units in the urban areas engage only one to nine labourers. 
The proportion of establishments employing 10 to 19 labourers» is only 
4°78 and larger establishments with 20 and more workers are even less than 
3 in a thousand. Thus even from the point of view of employment, most 
of the establishments arc exceedingly small in size. The aggregate industrial 
employment, therefore, is exceedingly small. Hosiery and lac industries 
are the only two industrial establishments which have 20 or more workers. 
gn each of these categories, however, the sample contains only one unit 
and therefore, almost all the industrial concerns in the towns surveyed are 
tiny industrial units. Ouoly weaving, rice and flour mills, motor repairing, 
electric supply, wine manufacture, dairy farming, pottery, filigree works and 
trunk factory have quite a few concerns with 10 to 19 workers. But the 
vast majority of the industrial units employ less than 10 labourers. 


32. Since many of the industrial establishments are family concerns, very 
often members of the family also work in them. Even the owners are in a 
sense workers in the establishments. The industrial units are not large 
factories where the owner participates in the profit, without himself doing 
any work of management. Most of the owners in the small industrial 
concerns arc not merely entrepreneurs and managers, but are themselves 
workers along with the workmen they employ. Therefore, the aggregate 
employment in the industrial unit can be judged not merely by the number 
of hired labourer employed, but also by the total amount of émplqayment 
provided to owners, their family members, hired labourers and to apprentices. 
That would be a correct presentation of the size of the industrial units from 
the point of view of the labour units employed. Table XVII-8 provides 
the distribution of the aggregate employment in the industrial units of 
the different categories. 
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33. In thg above table a consolidated acc ount has been given of all types 
of labourers engaged in (he urban industries. Figures relating to hired 
labourers, family labour, owners and apprentices working in the different 
industries, are separately shown. For instance, in the 27 rice and flour 
mills, the total number of persons employed consists of 31 owners, 28 persons 
belonging to their families, 774 hired labourers and no apprentices. The 
average number of persons employed in an industrial unit belonging to this 
category is 30°8. Similar information has been given in respect of all the 
various industries 


34. It would bz noticed that about 21 per cent of the labourers engaged 
in the industries are owners of the industrial concerns, and about 31 per cent 
of the workers are their family members. Thus more than half of the total 
number of workers in the various industrial units are the owners themselves 
and their family members. This is a clear indication of the fact that the 
structure of industrialisation is largely of household character where family 
members are the primary workers and hired labourers are engaged to assist 
them in the work. Hirsi labourers constitute only 43 per cent of the total 
number employed in the industries. There are also a few apprentices 
learning the trade and they form 4-5 per cent of the total number of workers 
in the various industries. In any large industrial establishment of modern 
type of in a primarily industrial city, the situation would be very different, 
The owners and their family members would form an insignificant propor.- 
tion ofthe total labour force in any modern industria! establishment. But 
the general picture that emerges from the table above clearly shows that 
urban industries in the State are generally of primitive character organised 
inthe pattern of handicraft or household system. 


35. The extent of industrialisation and its place in the urban economy can 
be visualised with reference to the average earnings of labourers engaged in 
the various industries. Wages are generally paid on time-rates ; but sometimes 
also on piece-rate basis. The members of the owners’ families working in 
tbe different industries are not generally paid wages on the rates appli- 
cable to hired labourers. It would, therefore, be reasonable only to take 
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received by hired labourers and, apprentices 
Table XVII-9 below presents this information. 


TABLE No. XVII-9 


STATEMENT SHOWING LABOURERS EMPLOYED AND WAGES .PAID 


No. of Total 
Type of Industry Sample Labour 
units employed 
1 | 2 | 3 
Rice Mill 27 774 
Saw Mill. 7 123 
Confectionary 127 115 
Motor Repairing 3 77 
Electric Supply 2 63 
Hosiery 1 37 
Wooden Furniture | 34 84 
Cycle Repairs 1. 9 
Hair-Cutting Saloon 4: 1 
Dying Industry 4 19 
Bamboo and Cane 37 
Pen Repairing 1 
Watch Repairing 3 
Printing Press 7 62 
House Building 51 31 
Rubber Stamp 2 2 
Welding 8 2 
Pan, Wine, etc. 21 86 
Soda water 3 10 


Total Monthly: 


Wages average. 
paid per worker 

4: 5 
Rs. Rs. 
31,103 40 ` 
5,687 46 
2,316 20 
5,697 74 
3,539. 56- 

. 5,615 152 
6,248 - 74 
324 36 
160: 160 
937 49 
1,327 - 21 
2,850 92 
600 300 
580 290 
3,062 36 
282 28 
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5 TABLE: No. XVI11-9—Contd. 
” No. of Total Total | Monthly 
Type of Industry: Sample Labour Wages average 
units + en. ployed paid per worker 
୫ | । 2 3 | 4 | 5 
Rs. Rs. 
Iron Products ରା 10 96 23,930 249 
Leather Works: ନ 18 94. 4,431 47 
Dairy Farming. 12. 7 1,997 285 
Toy-making 14 6- 210 35: 
Tailoring i 44 30. 1,820 61 
Drugs ନ 7 11 501 46 
Bell:metal.: 8 7 6 360 60 
Biscuit Factory ଛି ~~ 
Horn ‘Works Pe 6 5 210: 42 
Oil Ghunny କଃ 15 15 2,109 47 
Packing, etc. 4 oo 
Hat-making: 1 1 8 8 
Laundry: 1 1 50 50 
Weaving 92 188 11,968 64 
Fishing, etc. ହା 31 vo oo 
Filgree Works. és 70 76. 3,790: 50 
Potters . 28' 
Art and Photography § 3 oo ଛି i 
Trunk Factory କି 2 8 415 52 
Lac Industry 5 1 69 3,351 49 
Others o 12 14 । 929 66 
a Total 32 215 52 1,26,406 ` sg 
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36. On the average, an industrial labourer earns only Rs, 58 in a month. 
This is hardly an encouraging picture of the state of industries in the urban 
areas. Jn a very few industries, like hosiery, welding, iron works and dairy 
farming, labourers earn considerably higher wages compared with. the wages 
for the various other industries in the towns. The few rubber stamp 
maker working independently also earn fairly considerable amounts. The 
barbers are in line with the labourers in the above mentioned industries 
in their wages from hair-cutting saloons. These are only industries where 
the monthly wage exceeds Rs. 150. Inall other industries, wages are particularly 
low. In some of the mill industries, like rice and flour mills, saw mills, etc., 
the wages do not come even to Rs. 50 a month. In certain other industries, 
like confectionary, printing press, etc., the wages appear to be particularly 
low. The general wage structure in the various industries shows that even 
bare subsistence is not available to many workers although they are industrial 
workers working in urban areas. The average wage of Rs. 58 a month is an 
adequate evidence of the primitive character of the industries in the towns 
which are mainly bandicrafts organised on household basis. It is thus clear 
that towns in the State have not developed around any industrial set-up 
and different kinds of small-scale industries have grown almost in an 
ancillary manner in the towns which are primarily administrative and 
trade centres. This is true of the old towns of the State and the new 
industrial towns which are just coming up may eventually tell a modified 
story. 


CAPITAL LABOUR RATIO 


37. The structure and character of industries can be further analysed 
according to the extent of capital used per unit of labour in order to present 
a picture of the ratio between labour and capital of the various types of 
labour, including not only hired labourers, but also the working members of 
the family who are engaged in the different industries. The entire ‘amount 
including both fixed and working capital has been computed in the various 
industries for the purpose of arriving at the capital investment per unit 
of labour. Table XVII-10 is presented below to show the capital labour 
ratio in the various urban industries of the State. | 
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TABLE No. XVII-10 


° 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE CAPITAL LABOUR RATIO 


Type of Industry 


Rice Mill 

Saw Mill 
Confectionary 
Motor Repairs 
Electric Supply 
Hosiery 

Wooden Furniture 
Cycle Repairing 
Hair-Cutting Saloon 
Dying Industry 
Bamboo and Cane 
Pen Repairing 
Watch Repairing 
Printing Press 
House Building 
Rubber Stamp 
Welding 

Pan, Wine, etc. 
Soda Water 

Iron Products 


Leather works 
Dairy Farming 


rE 


Total Labour Total |[Capital labour 
Units Capital ratio (3..2) 

[4 
2 833 49,16,161 5901 
141 69,500 493 
519 52,611 101 
88 ¦ 55,050 625 
69 1,90,000 2754 
eo 37 1,25,000 3378 
ଶାହ 176 69,373 394 
ଚା 41 11,125 । 271 
31 488 38 
os 31 | 1,22,497 3952 
. 141 . 6,400 45 
3 
6 458 76 
ହା 89 : 33,350 375 
.. 164 7,745 47 
7 250 36 
21 24,173 1151 
ର 163 ¡j  1,15,957 711 
16 1,766 110 
124 1,68,853 1362 

i । 157 1,44,510 920 

ଓ] 48 6,310 131 

} l 
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Type of Industry 


Toy-making 
Tailoring 
Drugs 
Bell-metal 
Biscuit Factory 
Horn Works 
Oil Ghunny 
Packing, etc. 
Hat-Making 
Laundry 
Weaving 
Fishing, etc. 
Filgree works 
Pottery 

Art and Photography 
Trunk Factory 
Lac Industry 
Others 


Total 


134 


TABLE No. XVII-10—Contd. 


Total Labour 


Total “| Capital labour 


Units Capital ratio (3° 2) 
2 3 Pi 
‘15 1,118 22 
143 12,946 91 
31 16,265 ‘525 
25 1,060 42 

3 10 3 
20 412 21 
91 30,630 337 
9 `56 6 
3 
4 ୨୨ 24 
603 191,469 | “318 
97 1,716 18 
296 43,519 :147 
103 6,139 60 
1 762 :69 
‘17 1,400 82 
74 31,831 430 
45 4,794 107 
4,497 64,65,801 1,438 
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38. It would bec noticed that in the rice and flour mills, the extent of 
capital invested per unit of labour is Rs. 5,901. In these mills certain 
amount of machinery and equipment has been erected and these mills are 
small factories using power and mechanical devices. In hosiery industries, 
per labour investment of capital is Rs. 3,378. In this case also 
certain machinery and equipment are used. In electric supply, it is only 
natural to expect a fair amount of capital investment. It would also be 
noticed that in three other industries, like dyeing, welding and iron works, 
the investment of capital per unit of labour is between Rs. 1,151 to 
Rs. 3,952. These six types of industries mentioned above are the only 
industries in the urban areas, where per unit of labour employed, the 
capital is sizeable and runs into four figures. This is scarcely any 
symptom of modern industrialisation. But even so, most industries 
in urban areas do not come up to that standard. Ina very large number 
of the industries, the capital equipment is negligible. With an investment 
of less than Rs. 100 per worker, an industry can hardly be described as 
an industrial establishment. Nevertheless, many of the industries in urban 
areas come under that description. On the average, taking all the different 
industries into account, the investment of capital per unit of labour comes 
to Rs. 1,438. This four figure average should not, however, be considered 
as a general feature of industries in the town, inasmuch as in only six out 
of the 40 different industries, the investment per worker runs to four figures. 
When many of the workers work in industries with very little capital 
equipment, it is evid ent that the urban industries in the State are labour- 
intensive in character. Itis sometimes contended that in a country where 
capital is scarce and a lar ge volume of labour is without gainful employment 
labour-intensive industries are necessary to make available a large volume 
of employment to the people. Such industries may, under certain 
circumstances, form a complementary sector of the industrial economy, in 
which there are industrial establishments with substantial capital investment, 
But if the bulk of the industries in the urban areas consists of small 
cottage industries of household character, employing little or no capital 
and paying, on the average, wages of less than Rs. 60 per month to a 
worker, the characier of the industries would appear to be depressing. 
Industries in the rural areas are exceedingly scarce. Industries in the old 
towns hardly indicate any economic strength. Like agriculture, some 
industries, even in the urban areas, continue to be only a way of life which 
keeps some people in employment. Many of these industries are highly 
labour-intensive and do not appear to hold out any promising future for 
enlivening the urban economy in the State. 
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WHOLESALE TRADE 


39. The old towns of Orissa are not industrial towns, but they are definitely 
centres of communication and trade. For purposes of convenience, centres 
of administration were located at places with fairly good facility for 
communication. On account of the very same advantage, trading 
activities developed in these centres. In a number of cases, centres of 
communication where trading activities had been established, ‘were 
selected for establishing administrative offices. As has been indicated 
earlier, almost atl the old towns are conveniently located from the point of 
view of communication, either by road or water-ways and subsequently 
railway lines have passed through some of them. The significant economic 
base in the economy of many of the urban centres is the trading and 
commercial activity. The extent and the manner to which this sector 
contributes to the sustenance and development of urban life can be 
visualised with reference to the level and quantum of distributive activities 
in the urban centres. 


40. For the purpose of analysis, 317 samples of wholesale traders were 
selected from all the 13 towns surveyed. The samples have been distributed 
under 23 categories covering almost all the major types of wholesale 
trading. The distribution of wholesale traders according to these types 
for the various districts of the State, are given below in Tables XVII-11 and 
XVII-11 (A). 
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41. The 317 trading concerns were selected as samples from the 13 
towns in the 13 districts of the State. It would be noticed that out of 
these, as many as 109 were from the district of Ganjam and 86 from the 
district of Cuttack. The number of wholesale traders in the samples from 
the other districts of State are much smaller. This relative position in 
the samples brings out that wholesale trading activities are in existence 
to a greater degree in the two districts of Ganjam and Cuttack thahi 
anywhere else in the State. In some districts, like Phulbani, Keonjhar and 
Kalahandi, such activities are exceedingly meagre. In the other districts, 
there are quite a considerable number of concerns engaged in wholesale 
trade; but by and large, such trade is of much greater dimensions in the 
districts of Ganjam and Cuttack. In fact, out of the 317 samples, as many 
as 191 came in the samples in these two districts of the State. 


42. The table clearly shows that the major part of the trading activities 
are concerned with grocery and cloth and yarn. About 41 per .cent of the 
traders deal in grocery and 13 per cent in cloth and yarn. There are 
traders dealing in various other commodities; but the proportion of traders 
in each particular type of trade is quite small. Since industrial activities are 
not much developed in the urban areas of the State, most trading activities 
are concerned with agricultural or allied products. Wholesalers in turmerics 
oil-seeds, tobacco and chillies and various kinds of foodgrains constitute 
over 10 per cent of the total number of wholesalers. Oil and ghee, kendu 
leaves, betel leaves and various forest products, like timber and bamboo 
also engage quite a-considerable number of wholesale traders. It may be that 
traders in jute, hide and skin, books and stationery, kerosene and petrol are 
fairly affluent and occupy high position in the trading community, but their 
number is quite small. Dealers in iron and cement, hardware and paint, 
kerosene and petrol etc. are quite prosperous traders. But the number of 
concerns engaged in these categories of trade is exceedingly small. In the 
urban areas where modern industries have not developed, trading activities 
are largely devoted to distribution of grocery, foodgrains, agricultural and 
forest products. Cloth and yarn must necessarily occupy an important 
place in trade on account of the essential character of the commodities. 
The distribution of trade under various categories thus brings out the 
character of the economy which is dominated by rural sorroundings of 
agricultural and allied production. 


PARTICIPANTS IN TRADE 


43. As in the case of other economic activities in the urban areas, it is of 
interest to analyse how the traders in different categories are distributed 
among the different caste groups and between local inhabitants and outsiders. 
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The information in this regard would show how social division has affected 
economic pursuits and how far initiative is forthcoming from th’ iocal 
inhabitants. Table XVII-12 would show the distribution of wholesale 
traders among the different major caste groups of the community. 


TABLE XVII-12 
n DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLESALE TRADES BY TYPES AMONG 
DIFFERENT CASTE-GROUPS 
1 


Non- 


Type Scheduled | Scheduled ¦} Other 
a Castes Tribes | Religions Total 


Grocery i 3 17 131 
Turmeric and ଠoil- 10 10 
seeds. 
Tobacco and chillies 10 10 
Oil and Shes ର 11 a ୫ 11 
Cloth and yarn | 35 3 2 40 
Books and:stationeries 18 1 | 19 
Hardware and paints 6 6 
Iro’, cement asbestos | 6 6 
Motor cycle parts .. 5 1 6 
Kerosene and petrol .. 17 | 10 
Focdgrains | 11 1 | 12 
God and si!ver a 2 2 
Betel leaves. ee 4 4 
Medicines ଛି 8 | ss 8 
Timber and bamboc. $ 8 | 1 " | 9 
Im ie eit mi i le i eS 
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TABLE XVII-12—Contd. 


Non- : 
Type Scheduled | Scheduled ' Other 
Nn scheduled | °° Castes | Tribes {| Religions | 1° 


Brass and Bell-metal 7 mn 7 
Aluminium. ଙ୍କ 
Kendu leaves 9 2 12 
Jute 2 2 
' salt 2 2 
Dry fish 1 2 
Hides and Skins 2 2 
Vegetables 1 । 1 2 
Others 5 4 | Fo 4 
Total 231 12: Nil । 24 । 317 
Percentages 88-614 3*79 HP | 7-57 10000 


44. The tribal people have salen no pe in the whoiesale trading 
activities. Inthe rural economy, they are almost completely confined to 
agricultural activities and in trade and inlustries thoir part is negligible, 
In the urban sector, the samples did not contain any trading concern run 
bya member of thy tribil classes. Trading activities particularly 
wholesale trade, attract persons, capable of: b2arinz ris« and undertaking 
management. Theie are very few among the tribal classes who have cither 
the capital resources or the necessary training and experience to entcr into 
theses activities. Less than 4 p2r cent of the traders bslong to the various 
Schedule1 Castes. Although they form 8°5 por cent of the total population, 
they have proportionately a much $maller share in wholesale trade. This 
js also natural to expect, since many of the people belonging to these 


classes do not have the necessary training and resources to enter into thig 
field of activtties. 
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45. Persons belonging to the other religious groups constitute 19 per cent 
of the urban population and their share in wholesale trade is, if not exactly 
in proportion, quite commensurate with their relative strength. + In fact, 
some of the people belonging to these religious groups are particularly 
prosperous in some of thz whoiesale trades in the urban arcas. The bulk 
of the wholesale trading is in the hands of the caste Hindus. About 88 per 
cent’ of ths wholesalz traders are non-scheduled Hindus. In the Census 
report, a distinction was drawn between caste Hindus and other backward 
Classes... A very long list of differnt classes constituted the other backward 
classes of the population. It has aiready becn explained earlier why it is 
unscientific to make this line of demarcation. Although compared with 
the caste Hindus, the othzr backward classes are slightly backward in 
respect of educational achievemeznts, in thz various economic activities they 
suffer from no disabilities. In this particular context, it may be mentioned 
that the trading activities, in particular, are very largely in the hands of 
persons belonging to som:z of these o her backward classes. It is not 
necessary to emphasise this position. All that is intended .to show is thay 
ths distinction bz:tween caste, Hindus and other backward classes, is not 
at all of any relevance. The table clearly demonstrates that the really 
backward classes, i. e., the Scheduled Tribes and Castes have very little share 
in the wholesale trade, which is distinctly the affluent sector of the urban 
economy. The non-scheduled classes and persons belonging to the other 
religious groups dominate in the field and the really backward classes are 
more or léss eliminated from this field of activities. | 


46. The distribution of wholesale traders according to their mother-tongue 
” {s given in Table XVII-13. 
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47. It would be seen that onlyone-third of the wholesale traders is in the 
hands of Oriyas. It has been shown earlier that Oriya-speaking people consti- 
tute 73°72 per cent of the total urban population in the State, But among the 
the wholesale traders, their proportion is as low as 33°34 per cent. Almost 
every other linguistic group has a much greater proportion of share in 
wholesale trad.’, compared with its relative strength in the aggregate urban 
population. Bengalis and Telu3us, who form 4 and 11 per cent of th¢ urban 
population, have respectively 5-7 and 16-4 per cent shares in the wholesale 
trade Their share is thus only slightly larger than their respective population 
strength. But the outstanding fact that em-rges from the table is that the 
Gujratis, Marwaris and the Hindi-speaking people who form only 
3:9 per cent of the urban population have as large a share as 41-6 
per cent in the wholesale trade in the urban areas. In numerical proportion. 
they occupy a very Jarge proportion and if the volume of trade in. 
their hand is taken into account, their relative: position is indeed quite 
dominating. Many of the persons belonging to these linguistic groups have, 
in fact, come to the.urban areas in search of trading activities and many 
others have stayed for generations in Orissa as permanent inhabitants 
engaged in trading activities. The following statemznt shows what 
proportions of the wholesale traders belong to the different States in 
Indla :— 


Orissa 64-98 per cent 
Andhra 13°88 per cent 
‘Rajstan 8°52 per cent 

Bengal 2°84 per cent 

Uttar Pradesh 0°63 per cent 
Bombay 0-31 per cent 

Others 8°84 per cent 

Total 10000 per cent 


ree mes ees 


48. Although, therefore, one-third of the wholesale traders is Oriyas- 
speaking about two-thirds of the traders are permanent residents of Orissa. 
Many persons belonging to the other linguistic groups hava settled down in 
the State and they have been in the trades concerned for generations. Thus 
while a yery large proportion of the wholesale trade in the urban arzag 
is in the hands of Gujratis, Marwaris and Hindi-speaking peoples, the local 
nhabi ants have been able to participate to a very small extent in this 
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lucrative s2ction of the economic activities. Want.of financial resources and 
lack of initiative have been impediments on account of which’ local 
inhabitan:s of the State have not been participating to any considerable 
oxtent in the trading activites which constitute the most lucrative section 
of the urban economy. 


* NATURE OF TRADING CONCERNS 


49. Large-scale industrial or commercial concerns are generally run on 
joint. stock basis. This has become the dominent form of business organisation, 
Nevertheless, ,large family concerns, both in industry and trade, still 
continue to be the pattern over a considerable sector, particularly in 
underdeveloped economics. In the samples analysed, there was not even 
one joint-stock concern among the wholesale trading concerns. There may 
be very few joint stock concerns, but they did not appear in the samples. 
This makes it clear that even if there are some joint-stock trading houses, 
they are too few to bs of much importance in the wholesale trading 
activitizs in the urban areas of the State. Table XVII-14 gives the nature 
of organisations among the trading concerns of ‘different categories. 


TABLE No. XVII-14 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLESALE TRADERS BY TYPE ACCORDING TO THE 
NATURE OF ORGANISATION 


— mm | en rene 


Nature of Concern Sole pro- | Partner- | Co-opera- Total 
prietor- ship tive 
ship Society 
EI 
1 2 | 3 4 | 5 
l i 
Grocery oo 91 39 1 131 
Turmeric and Oil Seeds .. 4 6 ` 10 
Tobacco and Chillles .. 2 8 ନ 10 
Oil and Ghee ବି ib 
Cloth and Yarn ଛି 22 | 17 ; 1 40 
Books and Stationeries .. 10 9 19 
Hardware and Paints 4 2 ଛି | 6 
” “mpennstem ent rent ter 
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Nature of. Concern 


Iron, Cement, Asbestos 
Motor Cycle parts 
Kerosene and Petrol 
Foodgrains 

Gold and Silver 

Betel Leaves 
Medicines 


Timber and Bamboo 


oo 


Brass and Eell Metal 


Aluminium 


Kendu Leaves 
Jute 

Salts 

Dry Fish 

Hides and Skins 
Vegetales 
Others 


Total 


Percontage 


Sole pro- | Partner- ; Co-opera- 


prietor- sLip tive Total 
ship Society 
| 2 ra FE 3 | 4 5 
_ 3 | 3 5 6 
5 | 1 6 
6 4 10 
10 2 12 
2 es ଛଡ * 2 
3 1. 1. ନ 4 
4 4 ଶି 8 
8 1 9 
4 3 ¦ 7 
7 5 12 
1 1 pe 2 
କୃ ଆ“ 
2. 2 
1 1 2 
1 1 2 
2 2 4 
119 2 317 
61°83 37-54 0-63 । 100-00 


resin eee rte Lar ¢: 00 i eae te ftv Met Me beeen MO dene 
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50. Of the 317 sample wholesale traders, as many ‘as 196 are sole pro- 
prietors. This form of commercial organisation constitutes thus 61°83 per cent 
of the total number. Thus about two-thirds of the wholesale’ trading.concerns 
are sole proprietorships. There are quite a considerable number. of trading 
houses which are organised as partnership concerns. Of the total number, 
37°54 per cent are partnership establishments. fn certain cases the parte 
nefships were, in fact, partnership among family members. To derive certain 
fiscal and other advantages, it is useful to reorganise sole proprietory 
concerns into partnerships, particularly in respect of large trading concerns. 
In view of this, there may not bo much difference in the matter of organi- 
sation in wholesale trading, so far as economic efficiency is concerned. In 
somz cases, however, partnerships have been constituted from the very 
beginning to pool capital resources and experiences. Co-operative societies 
havs not mile mush hcad-way in wholesale trade. There was one 
Co-opzrativ: Society in grocery and another in oil and ghee out of 
ths total 317 samples of wholesale traders. Co-operation thus occupies 
an insignificant place in wholesale’ trading and sole proprietorship’ is 
the g2neral pattern of wholesale trading organisation. 

51. There are wholesale traders who operate as independent concerns; 
but there are som2s others who work either in subordinate capacity or 
as agents of som> othzr large wholesale concerns. In a country where 
a small number of large-scale traders dominate the field, samples would 
show large p:rcentage of subordinate concerns and agency houses. The 
more monopolistic the trade, the greater the proportion of subordinates: 
and agents: Such concentration of economic power has been growing 
with modern methods of trades and in ths shape of different varieties 
of cornbinations. How far are such tendencies operating in Orissa may be’ 
yisualised from Table‘ XVII-15 which shows the distribution of wholesale: 
trade along independent, subordinate and agency concerns. 


TABLE XVII-15 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLESALE TRADERS BY TYPE ACCORDING AS THE’ 
CONCERNS ARE INDEPENDENT, SUBORDINATE OR AGENCY 


Type Independent | Subordinate ¦ Agents |: Total: 

Grocery 126 4 1 131 

Turmeric and Oil Seeds .. 8- 2 10 
9 1 ୫M OT (J 


Tobacco and Chillies 
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TABLE No. XVII-15—concld. 4 CE 
Type Independent Subordinals Agent Total 
Oil and Ghee J 8 1! 
Cloth and Yarn ଝି 38 | 40 
Books and Stutioneries  . | 10 9 19 
Hirdware and Paints 6 6 
Iron, Cement, Asbestos .. 5 6 
Motor Cycle parts 6 6 
Kerosene and Petrol 7 3 10 
Foodgrains 5 11 1 12 
Good and Silver ଶିଖ 2 2 
Betel Leaves 4 4 
Medicines ର 7 1 8 
Timber and Bamboo 7 1; 9 
Brass and Bell-metal , 6 7 
.Alumnium. 

Kendu Leaves ା 12 12 
Jute: 2 2 
Salt 2 2 
Dry Fish a 1 1 2 
Hides and Skins 2 2 
Vegetables 2 2 
Others 4 j 4 

Tétal ଏ ୨285 | 4 ¬ 

CO rr 
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52. The vast majority of wholesale traders are independent concerns. In 
fact, about 90° per cent of them are operating as independent trading, 
houses. Less than 5 per cent are subordinate concerns, with their main 
establish nm zat in sons other urban coatres in the State. A little ‘over 5 per 
cent are agents of some trading houses whose headquarters are either inside 
the State or outsids. A wholesa.e trader opzrating as an agent is not, fof 
thae matter, a small concern compared with any independent’ wholesaler. 
Ta> statss is got an indicatio x of t12 5.22 of ths basinzss. In fact, a very 
larg> 94511255 concern with its h2ad qj darters in som: large city of India or 
evn odstsid: may have so.n2? agents wnuose volume of business is quite large. 
But that is not the point for consideration here. The figures show that 
ninz-teaths of th2 wablesilars are indepindent co.icerns. It is clear that 
como93inzs in waolzsals trade have not develop2zd in the State to any Ccopsi- 
derablz extent and the competitive character in the market is still being 
maintainzd on account of the fact that various independent units are opera- 
ting in the wholesale market, In some particular categories there may be 
a handful of traders who control the entire business, but generally speaking 
anything in the nature of chain business and centralised control is not found 
in the wholesale trade. In fact, since this trade is connected largely with 
agricultural products, most of which is distributed among the consumers, 
the scope for monopolistic control of large-scale trade has not come into 
being to any considerable extent. 


53. It is very often found that wholesale traders combine banking busi- 
ness with their trading activities. They accept deposits and advances from 
their customers. Such interlocking arrangvments have been a general feature 
in respect of some of the marchaat houses wunich operate as a system of 
effective control over wide areas. 


54. Table XVII-16 shows the number of the wholesalers who have 
ancillary banking activities along with their trading business. 
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* 


PISTRIBUTION OF WHOLESALE TRADERS, BY TYPE, ACCORDING AS THEY ACCEPT 
DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES OR NOT 


Number of| Units— Not 
Type Units Not eported | Total »-~ 
I | accepting | accepting 
deposits : deposits 


Eine 

Grocery 6 119 6 131 
Turmeric and Oil-seeds .. : 10 10 
Tobacco and Chillies 8 10 10 
Qil and Ghee । ¦ Jo . 11 
Cloth and Yarn 3 36 1 40 
Books and Stationery କି 17 2 19 
Hardware and Paints oo 6 6 
Iron and Cement, Asbestos.. 2 4 ଖି 6 
Motor and cycle parts ଆ eo 6° 6 
Kerosene and Petrol କା 2 5 3 10 
Foodgrains a 2 9 1 32 
Gold and Silver 1 1 2 
Betel leaves 4 4 
Medicines ହା 1 7 8 
Timber and Bamboo 5 4 9 
Brass and Bell-metal, 1 6 7 
oe ae 3 8 1 12 
Jute 2 ଛ 

Salt 2 2 
EOC | 
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Number of | Units — Not I 
Type Units Not reported |. Total 
accepting {| accepting ; 
deposits deposits 


Dry Fish 2 2 
Hides and Skins 2 2 
Vegetables ର .. 1 1 2 
Others ନ 3 1 4 
{ 
Cr eg er—e— | me res et mie pe er —— 
Tota! 24 271 22 317 
Percentage .. 7:56 85-50 6°94 ' 100-00 


55. About 7 per cent of the wholesalers did not report as to whether they 
have any ancillary banking activities. But since most of the wholesalers 
did furnish the necessary information, it is possible to analyse them to show 
how far banking activities are combined with wholesale trade. Only 7°56 
per cent of the wholesalers accept advances and deposits from their 
customers, while the bulk of the traders constituting 85°50 per cent do not 
have any such ancillary activities. This information shows that the method 
of integration of certain banking activities along with wholesale trading 
which is prevalent in different parts of the country among the affluent 
merchant houses is not a general featurs in respect of wholesale traders of 
this State. In fact, when more than 85 per cent of such traders do not 
have any such operation connected with acceptance of deposits - and 
advances, the wholesale traders are, in g2neral, traders whose activities are 
confined to wholesale trading. The complications arising out of integration 
of banking activities and the need for effective control on such activities 
are not problems so far as wholesale trading in this State are concerned. 


SIZE OF TRADING BUSINESS 


56. The level of activities and the volume of business among the wholesale 
traders would indicate the relative position of this sector of the economic 
activity and also the economic stratum of the participants concerned. The 
volume of business can be assessed with reference to the annual average 
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turnover in the different categories of. business. Table XVII-17 gives below 
the annual average turnover of wholesale business under different categories, 
Some or the traders did not make any repoit about the volume of their 
turnover. The table has, therefore, been compiled on the basis of those 
who made reports in this regard. 


TABLE XVII-17 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLESALE TRADERS BY TYPE ACCORDING TO THIIR 
ESTIMATED TURNOVER 


Turnover 
Type 
1 
Grocery 
Turmeric and Oil- 
seeds 


Tobacco and Chillies 
Oil and Ghee 
Cloth and Yarn 


Books and Station- 
ery. 

Hardware and Paints 
Iron, Cement and 
Asbestos. 

Motor and Cycle 
parts. 
Kerosine 
Petrol. 
Foodgrains 


Oil and 
Gold and Silver 
Betel Teaves 


Medicines 


No. of | Turn- 
shops | over | over 
repor-| not 
ted | repor- 
ted 

। 

2 3 4 
131 ¦ 130 1 
10 10 | .. 
10 10 
11 10 1 
40 38 2 | 
19 18 1 

6 6 

6 5 1 
6 6 

10 9 1 
12 12 | 
2 2 

4 2 1 
8 8 


i 


| 


Turn-Total BbeNated ASersse Tone 


Turnover over per 
in Rupees Establish- 
ment report- 
ing turnover 
(5) %(2) 
N\ 
| 6 
10,09,66,349 7,76,664 
52,73,945 ¦ 5,27,394 
14,60,799 1,46,079 
1,00,30,000 10,03,000 
1,02,55,511 2,69,881 
34,09,919 1,89,439 
7,14,800 1,19,133 
7,44,058 1,48,811 
5,94,089 99,014 
13,58,000 1,50,888 
59,50,000 4,95,833 
46,000 23,000 
3,15,905 1,05,301 
9,25,407 1,15,675 
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" TABLE XVII-17—Concld. 


Turnover No. of |Turn- Turn-ITotal Estimated Average Turn- 


shops | over | over Turnover -over per 


repor | not in Rupees Establishment 
ted | repor- reporting turn- 
ted over (5) %(2) 
R ee re 
1. ୫ [୫ 4 8 | 6 
Timber and Bamboo 9 8 | 1 10,80,000 | 1,35,000 
Brass and Bell- 7 7 8,65,400 1,23,628 


metal, Aluminium. 


! 
Kendu leaves 7 11 1 31,29,000 2,884,454 
Jute 2 1 1 | 1,00,000 1,020,000 
alt i 2 | 1 1 40,000 40,000 

Dry Fish | 2 2 8,000 4,000 
Hides and Skins ..' 2 2 74,642 37,321 
Vegetables 2 9 60,000 30,000 
Others : 4 | 3 1 8,965,633 2,98,867 

Total .. © 317 { 304 | 13 |  14,82,98,427 487,823 


57. The average turnover amounts to less than 5 lakhs of rupees per 
annum per wholesale trader. This may not be a large amount 
compared with the volume of business done by traders in commericaq 
cities; but in he context of the Orissan economy, even in the urban 
areas, an annual turnover of 5 lakhs of rupees may be considered 
as fairly considerable. In the case of grocers and oil and ghee merchants 
the reported turnover is between 7 to 10 lakhs of rupees. Dealers in 
foodgrains have a turnover of about 5 lakhs a year. In most of the 
other types of the wholesale trade, the annual turnover varies between 
one t> two lakhs cf rupees. Even in cloth and yarn, which is only 
next in order to grocery, the annual turnover is reported to be 2-69 
lakhs per trader. The figures with regard to turnover have, however, 
to be considered with some caution. There was some tendency among 
the reporters to. under-estimate the volume of their business. Nevertheless, 
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the general picture is clear that on the. average, grgocers, oil and 
ghee merchants and dealers in foodgrains have a much larger turnover 
than wholesalers in other articles of trade. ‘This is what is expected 
in view of the fact that the chief merchandise of trade in the 
basically agricultural economy of the State are agricultural products, 
foodgrains and allied commodities. 


58. The grouping cf the wholesalers under different ranges of turnover 
would present a better picture for assessment. When traders are 
grouped under different turnover ranges, the extent of ypnder-estimate 
in their reports would be minimised on account of the fact that in 
spite of small under-estimates they will come uader particular ranges of 
trurnover. Table XVII 18 shows the distriburion of wholcsale traders in 


the. different ranges of turnover. 
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ALE TRADERS BY TYPE ACCORDING TO THB RANGES OF TURNOVER 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLES 
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59. It will be noticed that as many‘as 6°3 per cent of the wholesalers 
have their annual turnover of less than 25 thousand rupees. These are, 
in fact, too small concerns to be considered as wholesalers. Nevertheless, 
they do wholesale business, even though their quantum of trade is of 
small dimension, There are many trading concerns whose volume of 
business is quite small. In fact the quantum of turnover of about 
one-third of the wholesale is below one lakh of rupees a year. Some of 
the trading concerns are, therefore, of quite modest means. On the other 
side, only about 3 per cent of the wholesalers have extensive business 
of over 25 lakhs a year. ln small urban areas, there are quite a number 
of small wholesalers and most of the few affluent wholesalers are in 
some of the major towns of the State. The general finding that emerges 
from the ‘table is that the volume. of business of one-third of the 
wholesalers is less than one lakh of rupees a year and another third 
between one and four lakhs and the rest belong to the upper level with more 
than 5 lakhs as their annual turnover. - . 


60. The volume and character of wholesale business may also be assessed 
with reference to the average numbers of workers employed ‘in the trading 
establishments and Table XVII-19 presents this information. 


TABLE XVII-19 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE CATEGORIES OF EMPLOYEES AND THE 
AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED IN EACH TYPE OF 
WHOLESALE TRADE 


| 


; OP = 5 
3 | ¦ :8 | 5 | 58g 

Type a er ହୁ | ୫ | $୫2 
ଏ pi ar - — DD [e $ [> 

EF ELE 2 | 554 | 8 | 5S¢f 

(୫) vn | nm (®) BH wT < 

1 2 3 4 | 5 6 7 8 
Grocery .. | 527 7 ¦ 213 | 104 851 | 131 | 650 
Turmeric and Oil- j 31 18 23 72 6 7:20 

seeds. 

Tobacco and Chilli 13 14! ୬ 29 | 10 | ୬2-୦୦ 
Oil and Ghee | .. | 21 21 7 49 | 11 | 446 
Cloth and Yarn .. 59 1 102 22 184 40 4-60 


PO 
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TABLE XVII-19—concld. 


ଓ $ 8 | 5253 
pL TH 
$ | 8 5 | 5 85ଡ। £ | ଅସଡି 
I ®) [9 (5 । © | & ¡। ୩ < 
1 2 3 4 | 5 6 7 8 

Books and Stationes 27) 3 35! 13 ୨୫ 9୨] 411 

ries. | 
Hardware and Paintsi 4 15 $ 21 6 3-50 
Iron, Cement] 12! 1! 13! 9] 35 6 | 583 

Asbestos. | | 
Motor Cycle Parts} 13 | 30 ¦ 17 | 60 6 10-09 
Kerosene and Petrol 19 ; 14 7 49 10 0 4-00 
Foodgrains 8 44 9 16 | 69 ¥ ¡ 575. 
Gold and Silver 2 5 | ୮ 2:50 
Betel leaves «.| G6 | 14 | ।୨ 39 4! 975 
Medicines .. | 10 | 18 3 31 8 3-38 
Timber and Bamboo| 37 49 16 25 ; 127 9 | i411 
Brass and Bell-metall 10 13 | 3 26 7 | 3-71 

Aluminium. | | | 
Kendu leaves 71 ! 5 | 160 | ।24 | 30 | 2 | 30:00 
Jute I 5 | 4 1 10 2! 560 
Salt 2 2 2 1-00 
Dry Fish "i 3 | 1! 4 2 2:00 
Hides and Skins .. 3 11 26 4 44 2 | 22:00 
Vegetables | 1 | 2 | 2 6 2 2°50 
Others 20¦ 4 | 6| 6¦ ଓ6 4 ¦ ୨90୦ 
Total ୫, ଜେ ` 745. 411 | 217 | 317 1 | 6:87 

] tl 
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61. Family members working in the trading concerns have not been 
included in the figures given in this table. Separate figures have been 
given for, clerks, salaried agents, shop assistants and others. On the 
average, a wholesale trader employs about 7 persons. It would appear 
from this that an average trading unit is rather a small concern. In 
certain trades, like kendu leaves, hide and skin, timber and bamboo 
the number of workers employed is definitely Jarger than what it is if 
many other whotesale trades. This is largely because all these products 
are collected from over wide areas and therefore, it is necessary to employ 
fairly large number of persons to manage the business. It is on account 
of the spread over of the area for collection of the articles that the 
number of persons employed is larger in these varieties of trade 
Otherwise in most other trades, the number of workers varies between 
4 to 10. This itself indicates that the wholesale traders are, general 
speaking, not particularly large establishments. They are small busineSs 
units operating in urban areas as independent concerns. Even though in 
size they are very small compared with wholesalers outside the State, in 
the economic structure obtaining in the urban areas of the State, 
wholesale traders are among the affluent economic sections of the 
community. 


TYPES OF RETAIL TRADE 


62. Retail trade is a common feature in any locality where people live 
together. In rural areas there are retailers, shop-keepers and hawkers 
at different places having their business every day or on some specified 
days in the week. In the towns even if there is little or no industry 
and wholesale trade, there must be retail shops spread over in the 
different parts ‘of the town. This is a usual feature in any community. 
But the types of retail trade and the commodities which form the bulk 
of such trade are an index of the living patterns in the localities 
concerned. An analysis of the retail trade in the different towns of the 
State would show not merely how prosperous the traders are, but also 
the general condition of the urban economy. 


63. In the survey, 1128 retail traders were selected by the method of 
random sampling from the 13 towns of the State. The samples had been 
classified into 54 categories. In the towns there is a large variety of 
retail shops selling numerous types‘ of commodities. Unlike wholesale 
trade, retailers very often deal in various types of articles in one 
establishment. It is a difficult task, therefore, to group the various 
retailers under broad categories. Attempt has been made to group 
together the retailers selling similar commodities or commodities which 
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are close stlbstitutes or articles which are usually of certain particular 
desoription. At any rate, it is difficult to make a very rigid classification 
on account of the fact that many of the shops deal in verieties of 
articles. 


64. Table XVII-20 shows the distribution of retailens under 54 different 
classes. 
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TABLE XVII-20— Concld. 


TYPES OF RETAIL TRADE 
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65. The various classes of retail shops have been shown separately . for 
the different districts of the State. The retailing concerns vary widely in 
number from one district to another, Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam have much 
larger number of retail traders than other districts of the State. It has been 
pointed out earlier that. Cuttack and Berhampur are the most important 
trading centres with considerable volume of wholesale trade. In this 
respect, Puri does not come to the level of these two districts. But in the 
retail trade, Puri town has a much larger number of concerns than Berham- 
pur although the latter has a larger population. Puri is a-centre of piligrimage 
and its economy depends largely on tourist trafic. It may not be as 
important a trading centre as Cuttack or Berhampur ; but on account of 
the large tourist trafic and floating population, retail shop-keepers are 
large in pumber. About 70 per cent ‘of the retail traders in the .samples 
belong to the four coastal districts. From the point of view of population 
and the level of economic structure, these four towns are much ahead 
compared with most other towns.in the State. . As such, it. is natural that 
there would be a much larger number of retail shops in these coastal towns. 


__ ,66. It may be. noticed that .out of the 1,128 retail traders, as many as 
239 deal in grocery. Next in numerical strength comes the betel shop- 
keepers. Betel chewing is wide-spread almost all over the State and, 
theréfore, in” any locality it is usual to come across some betel shops. 
Hawkers are 153 in the samples. These persons sell all varieties of articles, 
but generally speaking, many of them .are engaged in selling. vegetables, 
fish, sweets and trinkets of different varieties. Many of these hawkers may 
be taken to be dealers in various ‘kinds of food articles. The fish sellers 
are 45 in the samples and vegetable sellers are 72 in: number. These are 
among the.more numerous groups of retailers ia the different towns of the 
State. Among others, those which attract considerable number of sellers 
are trading in cloth, stationery shops and tea stalls. I 


67. In-a ‘comparatively underdeveloped economy, food and clothing are 
almost the main articles of retail trade. Any considerable number of 
stationers would indicate a somes what improved living standard among the 
people. It is a well-known fact that the lar ger the income the lower is the 
proportion devoted to food. Among the low income groups, the major 
part of the, total income is used in. buying food articles. Cloth is an 
absolute necessity, though the variations in this regard are wide depending 
upon the level of earnings and standard of living. As the table shows the 
major portion of retail trade in the towns of the State are concerned with (a) 
food articles, (b) betel shop ‘and tea stalls, and (c) cloth. Food is the 
primary nécessity and so also cloth to a considerable extent. ‘Tea and betel! 
have become conventional necessaries widely consumed among all the 
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different clagses of the people. The bulk of the retail trade in the towns is, 
therefore concerned with these three groups of commodities. There are 
of course other varieties of articles sold in quite a number of retail shops. 
A distinct tendency was observed in course of the survey that various types 
of semi-luxury articles were coming to the shops which had not existed 
before. This tendency is also noticeable though only toa small extent in 
the rural ‘hats’ and markets. In some of the urban shoping centres, luxury 
and semi-luxury articles are sold in attractive shops. This is only natural 
to expect. But the overwhelming proportion of retail trade is still limited 
to grocery and food, pan and tea, and cloth and clothing materials. This is 
an indication that the level of earnings in the towns and the livings standard, 
in general, are still quite modest. 


THE RETAILERS 


68. As in the case of industries and wholesale trade, attempt is made below 
to show what sections of the urban population participate in retail trade. 
It may be necessary to show how many of these retailers are men and how 
many women. It is not, however, worthwhile to present details in this 
regard. Out of the total sample of 1,128, there were only 63 females 
whose main occupation was rétail trade. Women in retail trade, therefore, 
constituted only 5°5 per cent of the traders. There are some women who 
have petty ‘shops, particularly of food articles here and there ; but by and 
large, they do not have any considerable employment in trading activities. 
As in many other occupations, their participation in retail trades ‘js 
exceedingly small. 


69. Table XVI1-21 shows how retail traders are distributed among the 
different castes of the community. 
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TABLE XVII-21 
CLASTEWISE CLASSIFICATION OF RETAIL TRADERS 
(Figures in brackets are percentages) 


rr 
ee DO OO OOO OC 
¥ t 


£ Caste mn 
t=] 
Fz "YS | Scheduled | Other Total 
'ଥ HE Castes | Religions 
. ୧୪ [J 
5 | Retail trade ଥି 
୧ Zz 
1 2 ¬ 3 4 5 | 6 
1 | Cloth ଛି 68 2 70 
(97-14) (2:86) | (10000) 
2 | Grocery : 220 3 16 239 
(92-05) (1-25) (6°70) {¦ (100-00) 
3. | Stationeries 50 9 59. 
(84-74) (15:26) {| (100-00) 
4 | Pottery 9 9 
(100-00) (100-00) 
5 | Betel Shop .. | 142 1 13 156 ` 
| (91-02) (0:64) (8:32) | (100-00) 
6 | Tailoring ଶା 14 1 10 25 
: (56°00) (4:00) | (40:00) | (100-00) 
7 | Fish, etc. 5 28 9 8 45 
(62:22) | (20-00) | (17:78) | (100-00) 
8 | Cocoanuts, etc. 7 7 
(100-00) (100-00) 
9 | Tea Stall, etc. ଛି 76 76 
(100-00) (100-00) 
10 | Hardware, etc. 3 1 4 
(75-00) (25:00) | (10000) 
11 | Vegetables 66 3 3 72. 


(91-66) (4-17) (4:17) | (100-00) 


12 | Bamboo and Cane 2 2 
works. (100-00) (100-00) 


13 i Wine, etc. 3 1 4 
(75-00) (25:00) |{ (100-00) 
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: TABLE XVII-21—Contd. 
| 
.. | ` Caste Ig 
ଥ B 
5 ଓ ଥି | Scheduled | Other Total 
9 ମି Castes | Religions 
IC a 
[= ij © 
EF Retail trade 4 | 
1 2 4 5 6 
14 | Fuel 21 | 3 24 
(87-50) | (12:50) | (100-00) 
15 | Hawkers 132 14 ¦ 7 153 
(86:27) (9-15) (458) | (100-00) 
16 | Fruits 7 1 2 10 
(70-00) (10-00) (20-00) (10000) 
17 | Herbs 2 2 
i (100-00) (100-00) 
18 | Photography 6 6 
(100-00) (100-00) 
19 j,Iron goods 12 | i 13 
(92:31) (7:69) | (100-00) 
20 |-Meat 3 3 
(100-00) ¦ (100-00) 
21 i Leather goods 1 1 
(100-00) | (100-00) 
22 | Books, etc. 9 | 9 
(100-00) (100-00) 
23 | Scientific Instruments 1 1 
(100-00) (100-00) 
24 | Timber work 3 3 
(100-00) (100-00) 
25 { Edible Oil 5 ‘ 5 
(100-00) (100-00) 
26 | Milk, etc. 14 14 
(100-00) (100-00) 
27 | Medicine 25 3 28 
(89°28) | (10-72) । (100-00) 
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29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


41 


| Serial Number 


TABLE XVII-21—Contd. 


g 
Caste = 
ଆ 
Lb” 
ଓ, 
¢ 5 
ao 
o:5 
Retail trade zB 
2 3 
28 | Ornaments 10 
- : (90:99) 
Watch repairin 3 
f ଳି (75-00) 
Cycle and Motor 3 
Parts. 75-00) 
| Electrical goods .. 2 
66°67) 
Grass, etc. 
Rice and Paddy 3 
(75:00) 
Lime 
Aluminium 2 
(66:67) 
General order 
suppliers. 
Sweets 7 
(100-00) 
Bell metal work 1 
(100-00) 
Puffed Rice 8 
(100:00) 
Snuff ¥ 1 
(100-00) 
Cycle repairing 6 
(85:71) 
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Scheduled Other ! Total 


Castes 


1 
(100-00) ` 


1 
(25-00) 


Religions 


11 
(9 10) (100-00) . 
4 

(25° 00) (100-00) 
4 
(25° 00) (100:00) 
1 3 
(33-33) {¦ (100-00) 
1 
(100-00) 

4 
(100-60) 

1 1 
po (100-00) 
1 3 
(33:33) | (100-00) 
1 
| Goo 00) | (100-00) 
7 
(100-00) 
11 
(100-00) 
8 
(100-00) 


1 
(100-00) 


1 7 
(14:29) | (100-00) 


ni te 
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TABLE XVII-21—Concld. 


Caste | 2 
= aste = 
3 £ 
E I ଓ Scheduled | Other Total 
Zz EE Castes { Religions 
— =! 
3 EE 
"3 etail Trade z le 
1 2 । 3 4 5 6 
| 
42 {| Gun shops 1 1 
(100-00) (100-00) 
43 | Haircutting Saloon 2 2 
(100-00) (100-00) 
44 | Wooden furniture .. | 4 4 
(100-00) (100-00) 
45 | Mahaprasad Tilak, 3 3 
etc. (100-00, (100-00) 
46 | Gudakhu 1 1 
(100-00) (100-00) 
47 | Pétrol, etc. 2 2 
(100-00) (100-06) 
48 | Flower; etc. ଶି 1 1 
(100-00) (100-00) 
49 | Glass goods 1 1 
(100-00) (100-00) 
50 | Newspaper Agency.. । 1 
(100-00) (100-00) 
51 | Radio, etc. 1 1 
(100 00) (100-00) 
52 | Motor and Parts 1 1 
Painting. (100-00) (100-00) 
53 | Tobacco 3 3 
(100-00) | (100-00) 
54 | Beds, Pillows, etc. .. 1 1 
(100-00) | (100-00) 
Total .. | 999 34 | ୨୨ 1,128 


oo (88°56) | (3:01) (8-43) (100-00) 


ao ee: 
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70. The classification in the above table has been done on the usual pattern. 

That is to say, retail traders have been classified into non-scheduled Hindus, 
ScheduledCastes, Scheduled Tribes and other religions. There was not a single 
sample belonging to the Scheduled Tribes. In whoslsale trade, the tribal psople 
do not have any share. In retail trade also no tribal family figures in the sam- 
ples. In some of the towns in the intrerior, pers >nSs belonging to certain tribes 
bring into local markets some vegetables or forest products for sale. Bit 
considering all towns of the State their number is so small that in the 1,128 
samples there was not found a single retailer belonging to the tribal class. 
They have, therefore, very little share in th > retail trade in the urban areas. 
The Scheduled Castes likewise do not participate to any considerable extent 
in this business. They form only 3 per cent of the total retail traders 
although in the urban population their proportion is more than 8 per cent. 
It may be observed from the table that of the 34 samples of Scheduled Caste 
retailers, 14 are hawkers and 9 deal in fish. This almost exhausts their 
number and the few others are sellers of vegetable and fruit, betel, paddy 
and grass. A few sell stationery articles which are generally petty trinckets. 
It will thus be seen, that the people belonging to the Scheduled class do not 
have any considerable share in the retail trade in the towns and few of them 
who are in such business belong to the very low income groups as is clear 
from the nature of their retail trade. Persons belonging to the other 
religious groups are found in all varieties of retail trade and their participa- 
tion in this business is only slightly !ess than their proportionate strength in 
the urban population. There are grocers, stitioners, tailors and cloth sellers 
belonging to these religious groups. In fact, in some varieties of retail trade, 
families belonging to these other religious communities dominate. The bulk 
of retail trade, is, of course, in the hands of people belonging to the non-sche- 
duled Hindus. About 89 per cent of this: business is done by them. 


71. The extent of retail trade in the hands of different linguistic groups is 
shown in Table XVII-22 below— 
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72. It would be seen that Oriya-speaking people form 72 persons of 

the total retailers in the towns. This is in marked contrast with the 
state of affairs in wholesale trade where only one-third of the 
wholesellers speak Oriya. Retail trade does not require as much 
initiative and resources as wholesale trade and in many cases petty 
shop-keeping is a minor type of occupation. Some of the retailers are 
of course faitly well-to-do, but many others, like hawkers, way-side 
sellers, petty shop-keepers, have very small incomes and they carry on 
their small business not because it is quite lucrative, but because 
other alternative occupations are not casily available. So many 
varieties of distributing activities are included under retail trade that 
the sellers belong to widely different grades. They are spread over 
from the lowest incomes groups of the community to the fairly well-to-do 
ones. The fact that among the retailers 72 per cent are Oriya-speaking 
people does not, therefore, indicate any particular position occupied by 
these persons in the urban economy of the State. The Bengali-speaking 
eople are not many among the retail traders and the Telugu-speaking 
people who form 11 per cent of the total urban population constitute 
8 per cent of the retail traders. The other linguistic groups have a 
proportionately larger share. It would be noticed tbat the figures 
largely in some of the important sections of retail trade, like cloth» 
grocery, iron goods, electrical, etc. It might appear from this that in 
Some of the retail trades which are of comparatively lucrative character 
Gujratis, Marwaris and Hindi speaking people have a considerably 
larger share than their proportion in the total population. 


SIZE AND CHARACTER OF RETAIL TRADE, 


73. The character of retail trade can be assessed with reference to the 
area of its operation. The wholesalers supply the articles to retailers 
spread over distant areas, either in towns or in villages. Sometimes 
people come from outside the towns to buy things from retailers; but 
usually the customers of retail traders are the inhabitants of the towns 
concerned and very often, of the locality in which the shop is located. 
But the source of supply may be either from the town itself or from 
distant places. A substantia! retailer may obtain his supply from urban 
centres outside or sometimes even from producers directly. Petty 
shop-keepers buy their articles from wholesalers in the same town or 
from small producers in the town itself. The sources of supply may 
be broadly classified under five categories, namely home supply, supply 
from the same town, supply from rural areas, from other towns in the 
same State and from outside the State. Some shop-keepers produce their 
articles of trade at home and thus combine the manufacturing and selling 
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functions. Tirese are generally sellers of food articles. Classification under these 
five categories would indicate the nature of retail trade in the various type 
of commodities. Table XVII-23 shows to what extent retailers dealing 
in different varieties of commodities obtain their supply from differen 
sources. 
. 


TABLE XVII-23 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS 
ACCORDING TO THEIR SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


© © 
8 
Type of Retail 3 © I" ନ ତ 
Trade | ୪ ଓ 5 r= 5 
8 p HG © | & 
3 [=] i Fo g " 
£ > ଏ © g 
i 2S 5 = 3 
ଥି । ୮“ ! © © 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
I 
ee 
Cloths 2 26 1 4 9 32 70 
Grocery 4 4 “| 209 15 | 4 7 239 
Stationery ମା 37 6 16 59 
Pottery ¢ 2 5 1 1 9 
Betel Shop 148 ' ୨ 1 156 
Tailoring eo 3 21 1 25 
Fish, etc. is 21 17 7 45 
Cocoanuts, etc.  .. 1 3 3 7 
Tea Stall, etc... 33 41 1 jj 1 76 
Hardware, etc. 4 4 
Vegetables 6 42 15 9 72 
Bamboo and Cane 2 | 2 
works. 
Wine, etc. he 2 2 4 
Fuel po 5 10 7 2 24 
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meme rms ee ee ati smiisaanesil aonds an nena re 


Type of Retail 
Trade 


Produced at Home 
Outside the State ¢ 
Total 


Rural areas 


— 
tv 
Ww 


Hawker 24 103 
Fruits "a 6 
Herbs ହି 1 


Photography 


3 
Iron Goods 54 6 
Meat 2 
Leather 

Books, etc. ୫ 3 


Scientific I ns t 7 u- 
ments. 


Timber works .. 1 
Edible Oil 
Milk, etc. ତ 2 


Cr 


Medicine 5 2 
Ornaments ହବ | 7 
Watch repairing... 


Cycle and Motor 
parts. 


Electrical goods .. 
Grass, etc. 


Rice and Paddy .. 4 
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TABLE XVII-23—Contd. 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
i 
| 


Radio, etc. 


Q 3] 
5 B g 
I on! 8 
Type of Retail A 2 
Trade = ତ ଗର 2 
. 9 ୍ ଞ 
=F: " z ର 
£ P92 = = 5 © 
rE: “a 6 © | £ 
1 2 । 3 4 5 6 | 7 
OOOO OO TAD CO AO OO 
Lime 2 | 1 1 
Aluminium 2 1 3 
General Order Supp- 1 1 
liers. 
Sweets 2 5 | 7 
Bell Metal Work 2 1 2 11 
Puffed Rice 8 8 
Snuff 1 1 
Cycle repairing .. 6 1 7 
Gun shops 1 1 
Hair Cutting Saloon 2 2 
I 
Wooden Furniture H 3 ¦ i 4 
| 
Mabhaprasad Tilak, 3 | 3 
etc. | 
Gudakhu 1 | 1 
Petrol, etc. 1 1 2 
Flower, etc. 1 1 
Glass Goods 1 1 
Newspaper Agency 1 1 
1 


( 


I 
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TABLE XVII-23—Concld. Ff 


© © I { 
R g £ © 
= S 
Type of Retail a £4 
i Trade |! k= । ଜ୍ଞ 9 F- 
®) I Pp = ୮] 
8 . | © g 
Ee 
& 5” | 2 © pK 
ee ee 
1 | 2 3 [faz f sf als 4 5 6 | 7 
Motor Parts and 1 1 
Painting. 
| | 
Tobacco N 1 1 1 3 
Beds, Pillows, etc... l କା 1 
Total “| 82 ¦ 749 100 76 121 | 1,128 


TE OPE ONS PEN Ps: NOE 


Percentage of total | 727 | 66:41 | ୫87 | 674 | 10:71 | 10000 


— rrr nn rg 


74. It will be seen that two-thirds of the retailers get their supplies from the 
same towns. That to say, these retailers obtain their commodities in which 
they deal from wholesalers and other suppliers residents in the towns in 
which they operate. Only 7 per cent of the retailers produce the articles of 
their trade in their own premises. The most important examples of these 
traders are sellers of petty materials like quilt, etc., pottery, milk and milk 
products, cocoanut products, tea and sweet-meats. There are some of the 
weavers who dispose of the articles they produce in their homes, largely bY 
utilising family labour. About 9 per cent of the retailers get their supplies 
from rural areas. These are mostly grocers, sellers of fish, vegetable, fuel: 
etc. These articles are directly brought to their shops from villages in small 
quantities and not through any wholesale concerns. Less than 10 per cent 
of the retail traders get their supply from other towns and 10 per cent obtain 
their stores from other States. The fact that 66 per cent of the retailers get 
their supplies from the same town and about 9 per cent from rural areas 
shows that the bulk of retail trade is of small dimensions. These sellers do 
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not require very much initiative or experience with regard to market 
information, etc from other parts of the country. Traders who obtain their 
supplies from outside the State necessarily belong to a different category 


and their business requires initiative, experience and comparatively larger 
investment. 


75. It would be noticed that out of 70 cloth shops, 32 obtain their supplies 
front outside the State and 9 from other towns in the State. Dealers in 
cloth have to be equipped with information regarding prices and varieties of 
articles in different parts of the country, in order to have successful business, 
The production of .cloth in the State is small compared with the demand and 
outside supply is neccessary. The bulk of the supply of medicine and 
stationery articles comes from outside of the State, in as much as most of 
them are not produced within the State. In respect of certain articles, like 
hardware, scientific instruments, cycle and watch parts, electrical goods, etc., 
the suppl y is largely from outside. Had the total demand been very large, 
there might perhaps developed large agency concerns or wholesale trading in 
these articles. But these articles are consumed by a small section of the 
community and the aggregate demand does not perhaps offer sufficient scope 
for undertaking wholesale trade in these communities. As such, therefore, 
retailers obtain their supplies from wholesalers outside the State. There are 
various other articles like fruits, photographic articles, cycle and motor 
parts, aluminium goods, etc., in respect of which a considerable proportion 
of the supply is obtained from outside the State. The figure in the table 
would indi¢éate that the State is deficient in the production of a large variety 
of commodities the demand for which is quite regular, but not perhaps very 
substantial to establish wholesale trading concerns. 


76. The size of an average establishment doing retail trading may be judged 
according to the capital invested in the business. In many cases, capital 
was put into the business from time to time, and sometimes, there is scarcely 
a definite account of the amount of capital invested. From income at times 
a part is diverted to business and sometimes certain articles produced at 
home are offered for sale in the shop. Itis difficult therefore to ascertain 
properly the volume of capital invested. The size of retail business can be 
better judged with reference to the value of stock usually held in the 
establishment. 


77. Table XVII-24 shows an estimate of the value of stock held in the 
trading establishment at the time of the survey, from which a general 
impression ‘can be made of the size of these concerns. 
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TABLE XVII-24 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE ESTIMATED VALUE OF STOCK AND STOCK PER RETAIL 
TRADE ESTABLISHMENT 


oO ୦୦ ଏ ୦ ୫H 


Clothes 
Grocery 
Stationery 
Pottery 
Betel Shop 
Tailoring 
Fish, etc. 
Cocoanut, etc. 

Tea Stall, etc. 
Hardware, etc. 
Vegetables 

Bamboo and cane works 
Wine, etc. 

Fuel 

Hawker 

Fruits 


Herbs 


Photography 


Total num- | Estimated 

ber of value of 
Establish- Stock |! 
ments | 
3 4 

Rs. Rs. 

70 3,83,824 

239 1,25,514 

59 1,45,555 

9 | 113 

156 6,722 

25 8,217 
45 636 . 

7 304 

76 2,032 

4 ° 16,100 

72 2,725 

2 90 

4 7,230 

24 15,700 

153 3,005 

10 796 

2 330 

6 192 


Value of , 
stock per 
Establish- 

ment 
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Si. Type of Retail Tradc ber of 
No. | Establish- 
| ment 
1 2 3 
Rs. 
19 | Iron goods 13 
20 Meat 3 
21 | Leather goods 1 
22 {| Books, etc. 9 
23 | Scientific Instruments .. 1 
24 | Timber works 3 
25 | Edible oil 5 
26 | Milk, etc. 14 
27 | Medicine 28 
28 |! Ornaments 11 
29 Watch repairing 4 
30 | Cycle and Motor parts 4 
31 | Electrical Goods 3 
32 | Grass, etc. 1 
33 | Rice and Paddy 4 
34 | Lime | 1 
35 | Aluminium 3 
36 | General Order Suppliers 1 
37 | Sweets 7 
38 {| Bell Metal Works It 
39 | Puffed Rice 8 


TABLE XVI1-24—Contd. 


Total num- [| ବୃ 


value of 
Stock 


1,43,593 
25,000 
12,400 

130 
153 

1,25,650 

2,42,100 
21,200 
76,500 
30,000 


PEE Ae PN | 


Value of 

stock per 

Establish- 
ment 


63 
100 
15,954 
25,000 
4,133 
26 


37 
1,881 
17 
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TABLE XV11-24—Concld. ¢ 


Total num- | Estimated | Value of 
Sl. Type Retail Trade ber of ! value of stock per 
No. | Establish- | Stock |! Establish- 
ment | ment , 
1 2 3 4 5 
. Le Er OR 
Rs | Rs. Rs. 
40 | Snuff 1 15 | 15 
41 | Cycle repairing 7 1,645 235 
42 | Gun shops 1 2,500 2,500 
43 | Hair cutting saloon 2 370 185 
44 | Wooden furniture 4 3,667 . 916 
45 | Mahaprasad Tilak, etc. 3 26 8 
46 | Gudakhu 1 4 4 
47 | Petrol, etc. 2 40,300 * 20,150 
48 [| Flower, etc. 1 1 1 
49 | Glass goods 1 550 550 
50 | Newspaper Agency 1 
51 [| Radio, etc. 1 | 1,000 1,000 
52 | Motor and parts painting ] 6,000 6,000 
53 | Tobacco 3 205 68 
54 | Beds, Pillows, etc. 1 200 200 
Total 1,128 | 1524077 1,351 
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78. The average stock per establishment is Rs. 1,351. This would not 
indicate that the average retail shop is of any considerable size. In fact, 
at the time of the survey, it was found that quite a number of retail -stores 
had their total stock valued at less than even Rs. 50. These are indeed 
tiny concerns. The typical examples are shops selling puffed rice, snuffs> 
gudakhu, garlands, tobacco, vegetables, etc. As against these tiny shops 
there are retail traders selling cloth, stationery, hardware, wine, iron goods, 
electrical goods, etc., which have a much larger amount of stock in their 
hands. Traders dealing in cycle and motor parts, electrical goods, petrol 
scientific instruments, etc., have fairly large stocks and they are among the 
prosperous sections of the retail traders. Although, therefore, retail trade 
is considered as one type of business, there are wide varieties of shoP 
keepers and traders in this group. Some of them are quite well-to-do, 
while others are in the lowest income groups of the community. The 
average. does not here indicate a correct picture of the retail trading 
establishment, since there are wide varieties among the retailers. 

79. The value of stock at any particular time does not, however, indicate 
the volume of business or the extent of earnings. In certain trades there is 
quick turnover. In a sweetmeet shop, for instance, the stock on any day 
may be almost equal to the sale on that day. In other trades, like hard- 
ware, ctc., the stock has to lie for a considerable time in tue shop before it 
finds a customer. The size of the establishment can therefore, be better 
judged with reference to the volume of its turnover rather than the amount 
of stock at any particular time. Table XVII-25 below shows the estimated 
value of annual turnover in different retail trades and the average turnover 
per trading establishment. 


TABLE XVII-25 
ESTIMATED VALUE OF TURNOVER AND TURNOVER PER ESTABLISHMENT 


Total No. of | Estimated Turnover 
Sl. Type of Retail Trade i Establish- value of ! per esta- 


No. ments annual blishment 
¡ turnover 
| in Rs. 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 | Cloth 70 23,12,585 33,036 
2 {| Grocery a 239 19,88,539 8,320 
3 | Stationery କି 59 4,283,305 7,174 


pe 
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TABLE XVII-25 


Total No. of: Es t i m a ted | Turnover 


| 
SL. ! Type of Retail Trade Establish- value of ; per esta- 
No. ' | ments annual ¦ blishment 
' : a , 
| 2 | | (| 5 
4 | Pottery 9 15,855 | 1,761 
5 | Betel shop o 156 | 2,87,777 | 1,844 
6 | Tailoring ec 25 27,360 1,095 
7 {! Fish, etc. 5 45 11,21,120 2,491 
8 | Cocoanuts, etc. 7 10,080 ' 1,440 
9 | Tea Stall, etc. 76 2,04,126 2,685 
10 | Hardware, etc. ଇଃ 4 23,996 5,999 
1 Vegetables 72 1,83,894 2,554 
12 | Bamboo and cane works 2 ¦ 2,700 1,350 
13 |i Wine, etc. cP 4 43,220 I 10,805 
14 | Fuel ର 24 53,654 2,235 
15 | Hawker ନ 153 2,60,417 ! 1,702 
16 | Fruits ହି 10 40,600 | 4,060 
17 | Herbs କା 2 250 125 
18 | Photography 8 6 10,530 1,755 
19 | Iron goods 5 13 2,70,400 20,800 
20 | Meat ¢ 3 21,140 7,046 
21 Leather goods ଛି 1 2,200 2,200 
22 | Books, etc. sl 9 3,89,000 43,222 
23 | Scientific Instruments -.. 1 7,000 7,000 
24 | Timber works 3 63,000 21,000 


ee PPO 
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TABLE XVI1-25—Contd. 


Type of Retail Trade 


Edible oil 

Milk, etc. 
Medicine 
Ornaments 
Watch repairing 


Cycle & Motor parts 


Grass, etc. 

Rice and paddy 
Lime 
Aluminium 
General order suppliers 
Sweets 

Bell-metal works 
Puffed rice 

Snuff 

Cycle repairing 
Gun shops. 
Hair-cutting saloon 
Wooden furniture 


Mahaprasad Tilak, etc. 


| rg 
i 
| 
a 
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Total No. of | Es t i m a ted | Tidrn-over 
Establish- ! value of per esta- 
ments annual blishments 
a 
3 4 5 

5 7,690 1,538 

14 41,600 2,971 

28 2,19,330 7,833 

11 4,78,720 43,520 

4 57,850 14,462 

4 96,000 24,000 

3 19,400 6,466 

1 240 240 

4 1,400 350 

1 2,500 2,500 

3 20,200 6,733 

1 15,000 15,000 

7 12,430 1,775 

11 74,590 6,780 

8 8,000 1,000 

1 150 150 

7 6,790 970 

1 6,000 6,000 

2 2,400 1,200 

4 44,200 11,050 

3 6,975 2,325 
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TABLE XVII-25—Contd. 


ee Ur 
' Total No. of E s t i m a ted ¦ Turn-over 
Sl, Type of Retail Trade | Establish- value. of per esta- 
No. ! ments ¦! annual | blishments 
| | turn-over 
! | | in Rs. 
CE I OE Pe : e— 
1 | 2 3 4 5 
OE PO [Or PI 
46 | Gulu = ।! ।,440 | ।,440 
| 
47 | Petrol, etc. 2 70,000 35,000 
48 i Flower, etc. | 1 | 540 ' 540 
H ED i | | 
49 | Glass goods ହି 1; 1,715 1,715 
: i H 
50 | Newspaper Agency | 1; 1,200 1,200 
51 i Radio, etc. ନ 1 5,000 5,000 
52 ' Motor Parts painting 1 2,000 ¦ 2,000 
53 | Tobacco କା 3 2,122 707 
54 | Beds, Pillows, etc. ଛି 1 1,000 1,090 
Total .. 1,128 79,60,232 | 6,991 


80. This table furnishes an idea of the scale of operation of the urban 
retailers. On the average, an urban retailer has a turn-over of about 7 
thousand rupees in a year. A tea-stall, for instance, which on the average 
keeps a stock of goods at any particular time worth only Rs. 76, has 
a turn-over of Rs. 2,685. A vegetable seller whose stock amounts to 
Rs. 37 has similarly an annual turn-over of Rs. 2,554. The capital stock 
maintained at any particular moment is very small and is not’ an 
indication of the volume of business. This is true in respect of many 
retailers engaged in different varieties of trade. On the other band, a 
stationer who, on the average, maintains a stock of Rs. 2,467 has a 
turn-over of only Rs. 7,174. In this case, the stock maintained forms a 
large proportion of the total turn-over. This is true in respect of many 
other trades. 


81. The average turn-over of a retailer amounts to Rs. 6,991. This may 
not appear quite small for an average retail shop. Although there are wide 
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‘differences with regard to the value of stock held in the different kinds of 
retail shops, the differences are not as wide when turn-over is -taken into 
consideration. There arc no doubt petty shop-keepers and hawkers. There 
are some selling herbs, grass, snuff, etc. whose annual turn-over is exceedingly 
small. But an average turn-over of about Rs.7,000 a year for an establishment 
of retail trade may not perhaps appear to be very small, particularly in the 
context of occupational opportunities in the urban areas of the State. 
In cities with large number of residents with decent and high incomes, 
retail traders, particularly in luxury and semi-luxury articles, would 
naturally have prosperous business. But. in an urban area where the 
average level of living is quite modest, retail trade, in general, cannot be 
‘of that level. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


82. The thirteen towns surveyed in the 13 dlistricts of the State are the 
important towns many of which have been in existence over centuries. 
These towns have developed as centres of administration and communica- 
tion and trade. They have not been built up as industrial towns nor 
have significant industrics developed in those places. Most of the indu- 
strial establishments that have grown by gradual stages are handicrafts or 
small industrial units. ‘The economy of these towns is not based on any 
industrial structure. 

83. 1t is said that India is a rich country inhabited by poor people. 
This remark is particularly true with respect tothe State of Orissa. 
In various parts of the State, natural resources are found in abundances 
but very little had been done till recent years for their utilisation and 
exploitation. Whatever might have been the contribution of some of the 
rural centres to the ancient culture, to-day the rural economy gets condi- 
tioned to the requirements of growing urban centres. The lack of industrial 
developments in the urban areas has left the towns cconomically un- 
developed. The towns therefore have not exerted any significant influence 
on the rural development. This is largely because industrial growth has 
not proceeded in the urban areas of the State, as it has done in many 
other parts of the country. In very recent years, some new industrial 
towns have come into existence and certain major industries have been 
established in these centres. The economic centres of the State would 
rapidly shift to these new areas. This has happened in almost every 
country, on the wake of modern industrialisation. But as the survey indicates, 
the urban economy particularly in the industrial sector, has been lying 
stagnant over long years. Industries bring into existence new towns. So also 
towns attract new industries. Various industries have developed both inside 
and in the suburbs of the large cities in India to take advantage of the facili- 
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ties available in the cities concerned. One of the main objectives of planned 
economic development is to determine location not merely on the old pattern 
of capitalistic allocation, but with the specific purpose of creating a balanced 
and well- distributed development. This objective can be answered only 
if along with new industrial towns, varieties of industries are grown in 
and around the old urban centres. Modern industrialisation is described 
as a revolution. Even handicrafts and small-scale industries gradually im- 
bibe modern techniques of production only when improved techniques and 
scientific appliances are put into use in some industries around and near by. 
The handicraft types of industries continue to remain in stagnant condi- 
tion if no impact is received from modern industries located near about. 
The old towns of Orissa have not taken to utilisation of scientific tech- 
niques largely because they have been left unaffected over generations by 
any scientific impact. It is, therefore, desirable that certain modern indus- 
tries should, on purpose and specific design, be located in or around the 
old urban centres to inculcate the outlook and atmosphere of industria) 
growth. 

84. Almost all the old towns are centres of communication. Accordingly, 
they have been centres of trade. Wholesale irade is largely occupied with 
distr:butive service all over the State and in sending out certain 
important agricultural products, particularly foodgrains, to the neighbour” 
ing States. Business initiative has been directed largely to trade rather 
than to industries. The wholesale traders belong to the affluent sections 
of the urban community. Industries have been coming up in the recent 
years and investment in industrial concerns is only a very recent develop- 
ment. But, generally speaking, business investment was mostly in the 
distributive trade. It is significant to note that in this sector of the 
economy, thc local residents cdo not have any considerable share. Persons 
belonging to the merchant community outside the State participate in 
this business to a very large extent and the local people seen to be rather 
lacking in both initiative and resources. Although business combinations 
have not come into wholesale trade to any appreciable extent, certain 
particular classes of people occupy a dominating place in this business. 
Commercial investment is often more attractive and successful and com- 
mercialists take up industrial pursuit in subsequent stages. The fact that 
local people have not secured any substantial share in the prosperous 
wholesale trade would also indicate that their contribution to modern 
industrial development would not be appreciable. The need for pooling 
of resources and creation of institutional organisations is great to bring 
into use the available resources and abilities for industrial and commercial 
participation. This process necessarily requires not merely assistance, 
but active initiation by public authorities. 
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° CHAPTER XVII 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
QUANTUM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


There is a basic difference between the character of unemployment in 
the rural and in the urban areas. In the rural areas, many people who are 
in employment do not get employment all through the year. There is, 
therefore, a good deal of disguised unemployment. In the urban areas, 
many of the unemployed do not have any gainful occupation and as such 
they are considered as completely unemployed. There are indeed some 
in the rural areas who have no employment at all and some in the urban 
areas who are under-employed. But by and large, rural unemployment 
is under-employment and urban unemployment is generally lack of any 
occupation. Persons who do not have adequate employment opportunities 
in rural areas migrate to towns in search of employment. In addition to 
the number of unemployed from among the perm anent residents of the town 
there is usually a current of migration from rural areas seeking employment 
opportunities in the towns. Both the types of unemployment in the rural 
and in the urban areas imply waste of man-power ; but the unemployment 
in urban areas raises additional problems of social unrest and complications. 


2. At the outset, it is necessary to define what exactly is meant by 
unemployment. The unemployed should be distinguished from the non- 
earners. In an earlier chapter, an analysis has been given of the socio- 
economic features of the earning and non-earning sections of the urban 
population. Non-earners are those who do not offer themselves for 
employment. They may be children attending schools or may be unfit for 
emplopment ; they may be women not desirous of working for earning their 
livelihood. Some of them may be physically capable both men and women 
who are not anxious to. take up any gainful occupation on account of 
having idle sources of income or for similar other reasons All these people are 
voluntarily unemployed. They are non-earners by choice. Some of them 
might have desired to get into some employment, but, being unable to 
secure employments according t9 their choice, decided to remain without 
any occupation, largely because they have unearned means of maintaining 
themselves. At any rate, all these persons will not be considered as 
unemployed according to the definition adopted for the purpose of this 
chapter. 

3. An unemployed person is one who is involuntarily unemployed. Such 
a person is defined as one who has no gainful employment and is in search 
of work. Those who are found to be of this category at the time of the 
survey were considered as uneniployed. Th ere were some person who 
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had previously some kind of occupation or employment, but at the time of 
the survey were temporarily out of employment. These persons were also 
included under the group of unemployed. It has been shown in a 
previous chapter that out of 34,182 persons in the samples, 11,231 are 
earners. The earning members in the urban areas constituted one-third 
of the total urban population, Among the non-earners were included non- 
adults below working age and women who would not like to come forward 
to take up occupation to earn their livelihood. But besides these persons, 
among men between the ages of 15—54, 18°8 per cent were included among 
the non-earning members of the community. - Along with others, these 
persons constituted the dependent population. Taking all the towns in the 
State, two-thirds of the urban population were dependent on the one-third 
which formed the earning sections. Among these two-thirds, there are 
many who are physically fit, but have no gainful occupation. These 
persons are not included under the category of * Unemployed’. In analysin& 
the earners’ status of the earning members of the urban community, it was 
pointed out (Table XIV-12) that out of the 11,231 persons in the 
samples, 573 were indifferently employed. Al! these persons were 
found to be out of employment at the time of the survey. Some of them 
had so :.e kind of previous employment and others had remained unemployed 
for varying periods. All these persons constituted 5-1 per cent of the total 
earners in the towns. Leaving aside, therefore, the physically fit and able- 
bodied persons among the non-earners, the extent of unemployment in the 
urban areas of the State comes to 5-1 per ce nt of the earning population. 


4. According to a National Sample Survey Report recently published, 36-2 
per cent of the population participate in the labour force of the urban sector 
of India, which means that 63‘8 per cent of the urban population are 
not available for any gainful employment. *According to the present study, 
31-2 per cent of the urban population in Orissa are economically active, 
The extent of utilisation of man-power is, therefore, less than what it is, on 
he average, for the whole of India. The unemployed proper, as defined 
above, may consti‘ ute a smaller proportion of the urban population in Orissa 
than in certain other States of India, but since a large proportion of the 
population is dependent, the utilisation of man-power is comparatively 
smaller so far as this State is concerned. 


5. In certain recent studies, figures of unemployment have been published 
with reference to certain cities in India. In Bor oda, the extent of unemploy- 
ment is 7 per cent of the urban population and in Jamshedpur it is 12 per 


* Quoted in the Eastern Economist—P177—1959, 
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cent. *The average extent of urban unemployment in Orissa is 5'1 per 
cent. This is not, however, the sams in all ths towns of the State. In the 
city of Cuttack, the unemployed constitute 7:3 per cent of the urban popu- 
Jation and this is slightly higher than what it is in the city of Boroda. A 
considerable number of people come to large towns in search of jobs. Some 
of the 13 towns surveyed are quite small and there is scarcely any appreci- 
able size of popalation movemosnt into thase arers. It would appear that the 
larger the size of the town, ths greater seems to be the extent of unemploy- 
ment. It has beea pointed out that the extent of unemploymen! in the city 
of Calcutta is of ths ordzr of 2) pir cant.t Ths smaller towns in Orissa have 
a lower proportion of unemployment and in the larger urban areas, the extent 
of unemployment is larger. But the broad picture which emerges from 
the statistical information is that in the towns of the State, one-third of 
the population constitutes the earning sections and of them, 5°1 per cent 
are unemployed. i 


6. According to the definition adopted here, Table XVIII-1 below gives the 
distribution of the unemployed in the urban areas. 


TABLE XVIII-1 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED, ACCORDING TO SEX 


Number Percentage 
Male 538 93-90 
Female 35 6-10 
“Total 573 100-00 


7. It has been pointed out earlier that there are very few among the female 
population who acre earning members. Naturally, therefore, there are very 
few women among the unemployed. Out of the 573 unemployed persons, 
only 35 were women which cnnstituted only 6 per cent of the total unemplo- 
yed persons. The bulk of the unemployed persons are men constituting 94 
per cent of the total. This is in keeping with tle distribution of earning 
members among men and women and, therefore, there is scarcely anything 
significant in this distribution of unemployed between the two Sexes. 


* (j} Socio-economic Survey of Boroda City-—By Malkani ; 
(ii) Roport on Socio-economic Survey of Jamshedpur City—P. 122, 
† Quoted in Malkani—O.P. CIT. 
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8. The distribution of the unemployed according to the age- 
groups is given in table XVIII-2, below. 
TABLE XVIII-2 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED, ACCORDING TO AGE 


Age No. of unemployed Percentage of 
the total 


Up to 4 years 


5—14 years 22 3°84 
15—24 years 314 54-81 
24—34 years 71 12:39 
35—414 years 74 12°92 
45— 54 years 28 4-88 
55—64 years 44 7°68 
65—74 years 17 2°96 
75 and above 3 0-52 


Total 573 100-00 . 

9. The number of earners below the age of 14 years constitutes 1'4 per 
cent of the total number of persons in that age-group. Employment of 
non-adults js not quite ‘usual in the urban areas of the State. Of the 162 
earners belonging to this age-group, 22 did not have any employment at the 
time of the survey. The unemployed non-adults form 3-8 per cent of the 
total unemployed persons in the towns. The most significant fact that 
comes out of the table is that 548 per cent of the unemployed belong to the 
age-group of 15 to 24 years. It is usual for persons belonging to this age- 
group in both rural and urban areas to ent’r into occupations. Persons who 
undergo higher training and education wait till about 24 or 25 years of age 
to be ready for entering into employment. But since the major section of 
the people even in the urban areas of this State is not undergoing such 
training or education one would normally expect most persons in the age- 
group of 15 to 24 years to be employed. More than half of the 
unemployed belong to this age-group and this shows that occupations 
are not easily available for all of them. These unemployed persons are 
mostly freshers who had no opportunity of any previous employment. The 
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are all in search of jobs to get settled down in life. In the next higher age 
group of 25 to 34 years, the unemployed persons constitute more than 12 
per cent of the total number of unemployed. For persons with high 
educational qualifications, 24 may not be an advanced age in life to seek for 
jobs. But in most other employments, by about 18th to 20th year, 
persons desire to get into stable employments. If, therefore, more 
than half of the unemployed belong to the age-group of 15 to 24 and about 
one in eight, to the age-group of 25 to 34, job opportunities do not appear to 
be adequate to absorb the young persons looking out for employment. 
Gradually of course people get absorbed in some kind of occupation and 
those who are unable to get employments when they are of advanced age may 
resign themselves to frustration. Among the unemployed, about 13 per cent 
belong to the age-group of 35 to 44 and the proportion, of course, is much 
smaller in the subsequent higher age-groups. Most of the persons in these 
age-groups had some kind of previous employment, but were unemployed at 
the time of the survey. 


10. Most ofthe unemployed persons in the age-group of 15 to 24 years and 
also in the subsequent age-group of 25 to 34 years are freshers. As such, 
the extent of unemployment among them indicates the inadequacy of job 
opportunities in the towns of the State. Most of the unemployed in the 
advanced age-groups are non-freshers who had some kind of previous 
employment and the quantum of unemployment amoug them indicates 
the extent of instability in the employment - market. Of the total 
urban population, only one-third constitutes the earners and of them 
5 per cent are unemployed. The unemployed consist largely of 
male population belonging to the working age-group and, particularly, 
of persons in the prime of youth. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE DIFFERENT CASTE-GROUPS 


11. Although caste distinctions in the urban areas are not as rigid as they 
are in the rural areas, yet unless a city is an industrial city of modern cha- 
racter, caste divisions have still considerable effect in the pursuit of occupa- 
tions. It is true that these distinctions are gradually becoming weak. 
Nevertheless, as has been indicated in an earlier chapter, in the occupation- 
al distribution, caste continue still to have considerable influence. Certain 
occupations are very much restricted to certain caste-groups of the commu- 
nity. In relation to employment, therefore, it is relevant to consider the 
extent of unemployment among the various caste-groups in the urban 


areas. 
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12. Table XVIII-3 shows the distribution of un-employed persons 
according to caste. IN 


TABLE XVIII-3 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED, ACCORDING TO CASTE 


entage of un- 
No. of un- | Percentage of total Perc g 


; employed to total 
Cape employed un-employed in the 
i caste 
Non-Scheduled 407 71-0 
Classes. 5-5 
Scheduled Castes 6 1-1 0:5 
Scheduled Tribes 73 127 47 
Other religions 87 15-2 8:4 
Total ହା 573 । 100-0 5-1 


ns teins erent © erent eet 


13. Of the total number of unemployed persons, seventy-one per cent 
belong to the non-scheduled Hindu Community. In as much as they form 
69:5 per cent of the total urban population, unemployment among them 
is of slightly larger proportion compared with their relative strength in the 
population. Among the Scheduled Castes, the extent of un-employment is 
exceedingly low. Most of them belong to low-income groups and it is 
imperative for them to take up whatever employment is available. They 
have no waiting or sustaining capacity and, therefore, many of them are 
not in a position to secure jobs of their choice. The extent of unemploy- 
ment among them is, therefore, exceedingly small. The Tribal people 
constitute 10°5 per cent of the urban population ; but of the unemployed, 
their number forms 12'7 per cent. Many of the people belonging to these 
classes are in casual employment, changing employers frequently. These 
labourers are not particularly of skilled type, so that they may have some 
stable employment under particular employers. Sometimes some of them 
are perhaps indifferently employed and at the time of the survey, of the total 
number of unemployed persons, one in eight was found to belong to the 
Tribal classes. The extent of unemployment is proportionately larger 
among persons belonging to the other religious groups. More than 
15 per cent of the unemployed belong to these groups although they 
form one-tenth of the urban population. Thus unemployment is exceed- 
ingly small among the Scheduled Castes, whereas in respect of the other 
caste-groups it is larger than their proportionate strength in the total 
population. 
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14. Among the non-scheduled Hindus, 30:9 per cént are earners. The 
proportion of earners among these classes is much smaller than among the 
Scheduled Classes and the Tribes. More than 41 per cent of the population 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes are earners and among the Tribal classes, it 
is more than 43 per cent. The above table sho ws that 5:5 per cent of the 
earners among the non-echeduled classes are unemployed. When the 
earning class among these castes is much smaller than what it is in the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, unemployment to the extent of 
5'5 per cent substantially reduces the proportion of earners. The extent 
of dependence is, therefore, proportionately larger among the mnon-scheduled 
classes. Among the Scheduled Castes, only one out of 200 earners was 
found to be unemployed at the time of the survey. In general, therefore, 
unemployment, as such, did not exist among these castes. This does not 
however, indicate any comfortable economic position. Many of the 
persons belonging to these castes are in sundry occupations with meagre 
incomes and it would not have been possible for them to continue 
without some kind of employment. Am ong the Tribal classes, 4*7 per cent 
of the earners are unemployed. The proportion of earners among these 
people is much larger than what it is among the other classes of the 
community and the unemployed persons are in search of casual and daily 
employments where it is not usual to expect much stability. The persons 
belonging to the other religious groups appear to be particularly in dis- 
advantage. Only 29 per cent of them are earners and out of these 
earners, 8'4 per cent are unemployed. The proportion of dependent 
population among these religious groups is, therefore, somewhat larger. 
The proportion of unemployment among the earners belonging to the 
main caste-groups reflects the education, training and skill among the 
persons in the different caste-groups and also the capacity to wait for 
entering into suitable employments. But as itis, unemployment is consi- 
derably less among the Scheduled Castes and the Tribes compared with non- 
scheduled Hindus and the other religious groups. 


EDUCATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


15. Education and training make a person skilled and efficient for entering 
into a profession. An unskilled labourer not merely earns a low income, 
but also finds it difficult to obtain jobs, particularly in urban areas. But 
educated unemployment has become a problem in the existing economic 
structure. There exists a good deal of mal-adjustment between the supply 
of educated persons and the demand for their services. Educated persons 
do not have much employment opportunity in rural areas and, therefore 
migrate to urban centres in search of employment. Although the total 
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number of educated ‘persons in tl:e country is exceedingly small, their con- 
centration in the towns and the nature .of unemployment arising therefrom 
are of particular concern. Whatever may be the policy in this respect or 
the remedial measures to be taken, itis of importance to assess the 
extent of such unemployment in the towns of the State. 


16. Table XVI11-4 presents the distribution of unemployed persons 


according to their educational qualifications. 


TABLE XVII1-4 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL 


QUALIFICATIONS 
Male | Female | Total 
Si. Educational i 
No. qualification No [Per | xo | Per | or 
: centage ` |centage| * [centage 
1 | Illiterate 74 ¦ 138 16 | 45:7 90 | 157 
2 | Literate 180 | 33:4 9 | 258 | 189 | 330 
3 | Middle School 134 | 24-9 2 57 | 136 | 237 
4 | Matriculate 82 15:2 1 | 28 83 | 14-5 
5 | Intermediate 23 4-3 23 i 4-2 
6 |! Teaching Degree holders... 3 0-5 3 0-5 
7 | Engineering 2 0-4 2 0:3 
8 | Agriculture 
9 | Law 1 0:2 1 2°8 2 0:3 
10 { Medicine 4 0-8 3 8-6 7 1-2 
11 | Veterinary 
12 | Graduates and Masters in 34 6:3 3 8-6 37 6:4 
Arts, Science and 
Commerce. 
13 [Miscellaneous 1 | 02 1 0-2 


538 | 100-0 35 { 100-0 ¦ 673 | 100-0 
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17. Of the 573 unemployed persons, 9° are illiterate and 189, just literate. 
The table thus shows that 15°7 per cent of the unemployed persons are 
completely illiterate and 33 per cent possess’ some kind of literacy. Mere 
literacy is not much of a qualification which imparts any skill or efficiency in 
the persons concerned. The two together form about half of the total 
number of unemployed persons. Most of these persons, therefore, obtain 
employment only as day labourers. Some of them may be employed in 
domestic service. In some cases where organised industry also requires some 
amount of unskilled work, such persons may be employed on stable basis in 
some industrial firms. But, by and large, in the context of the urban 
economy of this State, most of the persons belonging to these groups are in 
search .f unskilled jobs, wi.h not much of stability for long period employ- 
“ment in the jobs concerned. Half of the unemployed persons thus did mot 
have any training or educational qualification and were unemployed at the 
time of the survey mainly because they had not been able to obtain necessary 
employments. 


18. It has already been stated that 5-1 per cent of the earners are emplo- 
yed. When about half of them does not possess any educational qualification, 
the extent of unemployment among the educated is, therefore, related to less 
than half the unemployed persons in the towns. The educational attain- 
ments of these persons are of various levels. It will, therefore, be of no use 
to consider them all-together to understand the problem of the extent of 
educated’unemployment. As large a proportion as 23°7 per cent of the 
unemployed persons, have only middle school qualification. Properly 
speaking, this may be considered as mere literacy. But having gone through 
some years of formal schooling, these people often become averse to taking 
up unskilled manual operations as day labourers or in domestic employments. 
They expect to be employed in offices or shops, or in similar establishments, 
where such people are, of course, need:d. But since middle school quali- 
fication does not bring in much of skill or efficiency and since persons with 
such qualifications desire to have emplovment of particular character, quite 
a number of persons with such qualifications happen to be unemployed. 


19. The problem of finding out jobs for persons who have only middle 
school qualification is particularly serious in character. Many of the persons 
in this group have read up to matriculation classes. Some of them were 
obliged to give up studies for personal or financial reasons and some others 
could not succeed in getting through the high school examinations. It is 
difficult for persons with such qualifications to get clerical appointments, but 
most of them expect employments of that character. Among the unemployed 
persons in the towns, those who have passed the middle school examination 
or have read up to the matricu’!ation stage, form 23°7 per cent. Some persons 
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who cannot. successfully go through the high school stage remain in the 
villages and continue in their family occupation, but some others ho do not 
have sufficient agricultural land are obliged to come away to towns in search 
of employments. These people are not generally willing to take up occu- 
pations usually adopted by persons who are just literate and desire to obtain 
appointments in offices and similar establishments where matriculates are 
required Unless varied types .of industrial employments are available, ‘it 
would be difficult to absorb .the increasing number, of persons with such 
educational attainments. In view of the fact that secondary education is 
fast cxpanding in the State, it is essential that employment opportunities in 
modern industries is essential to absorb young men and women with such 
qualifications. 


20. The extent of unemployment among technically or professionally trai- 
ned persons is exceedingly small. There were only three persons with teaching 
qualifications: who did not have any employment at the time of the survey. 
Only two Engineers were waiting to secure employments. There was none 
with Veterinary qualification among the 573 sample persons in the list of the 
unemployed. Tt would appear from the table that persons with Medical 
qualifications do not appear to be as fortunately placed with regard to 
employment as Engineers. Out of 573 unemployed persons, 7 persons have 
Medical qualifications. It is not that the State has the requisite Medical 
personnel necessary for the entire population. In the rural areas there is 
dearth of medical facilities. But the conditions of employment in those 
places are not perhaps attractive to Medical men, That seems to be the 
reason why quite a number of persons with Medical qualifications are in 
search of employment. With the rapid expansion of schools, there is dearth 
of teachers and very few with teaching qualifications are likely to remain 
unemployed. Io certain places, this occupation may not be quite attractive. 
But there are so many schools which are in need of teachers that no body is 
likely to remain unemployed who has a teaching degree or diploma. In 
general, therefore, technically and professionally qualified persons easily get 
employments and the few that are found in the list of unemployed are 
perhaps freshers who are expected to be absorbed shortly, This general 
picture: appears, however, subject to a certain degree of modification so far 
as Medical profession is concerned. 


21. Some persons are found among the unemployed. who are graduates or 
possess master’s-degrees. In a State where higher education has not Spread 
asmuch as in many other States in the country, one would not expect 
holders of Bachelors’ or Masters’ degrees among the unemployed. But as the 
table shows, 6:4 per cent of the unemployed hold such degrees in Arts, 
Science and Commerce. It may be thata number of places are vacant 
where graduates are needed ; but such places are not perhaps 
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attractive to persons with the necessary qualifications. A highly educated 
person may be obliged to accept an appointment, even though he does not 
consider it’ suitable. This is because he may not have any waiting or 
ustaining capacity. Many others would prefer to wait rather than: accept 
unsuitable appointments. There may be vacant jobs : but ‘unless the jobs 
are at fair wages and of such kind and so located that men can reasonably 
be expected to take them, men without work are to be considered as 
involuntarily unemployed. Orissa has not made as much progress in higher 
education as many other States'in the country : but even so, 6:4 per cent of 
‘the unemployed possess Bachelors’ or Masters’ degrees. This indicates that 
job opportunities to absorb persons with high educational qualifications are 
not adequately available. The problem of educated unemployment ‘in this 
State may not be as acute as it is in some of the other States in India. But 
the fact that 6:4 per cent of the. unemployed are graduates or possess 
Masters’ degrees shows that unemployment among persons with higher 
educational qualifications is becoming a problem of significance. 


22. The situation’ with regard to unemployment may be summarised as 
follows. Although the bulk of unemployment is confined to persons who 
are illiterate or just literate, there are some with educational qualifications 
who are without jobs. A particularly acute problem is to find requisite jobs 
for the half-educated people who have gone up to the high school, but have 
not qualified themselves. .They are in search of particular types of employ- 
ments which are difficult to obtain. Industrial expansion can only provide 
employment to persons with such qualifications. Technically qualified 
persons are in short supply and such persons get employment soon after the 
completion of their educational career. An important fact that emerges out 
of the table is that although higher education has not very much spread in 
this State, there are quite a number of persons with high educational 
qualifications, with Bachelors’ and Masters’ degrees, who are found 
among the unemployed. Requisite employment opportunities of superior 
levels do not appear to be adequately .available for employing all these 
persons with such academic qualifications. The problem of educated 
unemployment appears, therefore, to be growing, although it has not yet 
ssumed significant dimensions. - 


DUR8ATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


23. In any society at any particular time, there are always some persons 
who are in search of jobs and therefore, for the time being, are unemployed. 
This applies to all classes of earners whether illiterate, literate or educated: 
There is often a small time-lag betiveen the completion of the period.of 
training or course of education and placement in some employment. In the 
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labour market people have to make attempts at different places in order to 
find out suitable jobs. Although technically a person will be ‘considered as 
unemployed dur.ng this period, there may not be really any unemployment 
in the proper sense of the term. But when a person, after considerable 
period of waiting and searching, is unable to secure an employment, he 
should properly be listed in the list of unemployed. Although 5-1 per cent 
of the earners were found to be without employment at the time of the 
survey, it is necessary to understand the character of this unemployment 
as to whether it was largely casual and transitory or chronic and persistent. 


24. There are some who had been in some occupation, but at the time of 
the survey were out of work. There were others who were freshers in the 
sense that they had been in no occupations till the time of investigation. 
Table XVIII-5 below gives the distribution of non-freshers according to the 
duration of their present unemployment. 


TABLE XVIIJ-5 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED NON-FRESHERS ACCORDING TO DURATION 
OF PRESENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


— 


Male Female Total 
Periods 
No. | Per cent | No. | Per cent | No. | Per cent 

us ! 

3 months 18 10୮ 2 22*2 | 20 | 1୦7 
6 months ଶାହ 17 9-6 se 17 9-1 
1 year ଶି 27 15'2 1 Hl 28 15°0 
2 years 25 150 5 | 25 13-4 
3 years CR 27 15:2 27 14-5 
4 years 15 8:4 15 8-0 
5 years 5 19 10-7 4 44-4 23 12:3 
6 years ହି 4 22 1 11-1 5 27 
7 years 4 2:2 4 21 
8 years 1 0:5 1 5 
'9 years i 0°5 i 0:5 


OR a OOO 
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TABLE XVII1-5—Concld. 


I - 
Male | Female Total 
Periods 
No. Per cent | No. Per cent | No. | Per cent 
10 years 3 1:6 1 11-1 4 21 
11 years and more 5 28 ¡ 5 27 
Not given I 12 7:0 12 6:4 
Total 178 - 100:0 9 100:0 | 187 | 100-0 


25. The total number of unemployed persons in the samples was 573. Of 
these, 187 persons had some kind of previous employment. Having lost 
their employments they have been in search of job opportunities elsewhere 
and did not have any at the time of the survey. Of the unemployed persons 
who were non-freshers, 10-7 per cent have been unemployed for three months 
and 9-1 per cent for six months. Thus about one-fifth of the non-freshers 
had been looking for job for three to six months. These persons may not be 
considered as really unemployed. Search for jobs for a period of a few months 
is a normal feature of securing employment and this short period of 
unemployment is of transitional character which is quite usual in any 
economy. But persons who have been unemployed for periods varying 
from one to four years, constitute 51 per cent of the total non- 
freshers. Thus half of these unemployed persons has been out of employ- 
ment for fairly long periods and the urban economy has not been 
sufficiently responsive to absorb these people, although they have acquired 
training and experience in their previous occupations. Those who have been 
unemployed for five years or even longer periods must have lost hopes of 
finding jobs and unemployment, in their cases, has become definitely 
chronic. Such unemployed persons constitute 293 per cent of the total 
number of non-freshers who have been out of work. The unemployed 
persons who had some kind of previous employment may, therefore, be 
roughly divided under three groups. Those who have been out of employ- 
ment for a few months constitute one-fifth of the unemployed non-freshers. 
These persons are not strictly unemployed. About half of the unemployed 
persons have been searching for jobs for periods varying from one to four 
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years and have not been successful and these people are, properly speaking 
unemployed. Loss of employment for such a long period indicates lack of 
sufficieft employment opportunities. In addition, about 30 per cent of the 
unemployed non-freshers have been out of any employment for five years or 
even longer periods. This state of affairs shows that even people who have 
gathered some skill and training in particular. occupations are not able to 
find jobs elsewhere when they lose their employment. Unemployment in 
urban areas is not, therefore, merely casual or transitory in character. The 
fact that the large majority of these unemployed persons have not been able 
to get employed shows that the urban economy is not suffiesnily responsive 
to provide job opportunities. 


26. The picture cannot be made complete without extending this analysis 
to the cases of unemployed persons who are freshers in the sense that they 
have not had any previous occupations. Table XVI1I-6 shows the distri. 
bution of unemployed freshers according to the periods over which they have 
been looking for jobs in the towns. 


TABLE XVIII-6 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED FRESHERS ACCORDING TO DURATION. 
OF PRESENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


Ped Male Female I _ Total _ 

No 2 Pero cent | No.l Per cent 3 No.) Per cent 
3 months 12 3:3 12 3-1 
6 months .» | 13 ; 3-6 1 3'8 14 3°6 
1 year .. | 74 20-6 1 3-8 75 19-4 
2. years .. | 64 17:8 8 308 । 72 18:7 
3 years .. | 45 12:5 1 3-8 46 119 
4 years. .. | 28 7:9 1 3-8 - | 29 7-5 
5 years .. [ 26. 72 2 7:7 28 72 
6 years 6 1:6 1 | 3-8 7 1:8 
7 years ss. | 8S 1-4 କି 5 1-3 
8 years ll 7 19 7 1-8 
9: years 
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TABLE XVIII-6—Concld. 


en © ere epi apart errenanagerees aerate re 


Period | . Male ! Female Total 
No. | Per cent |[No.j Per cent [No. | Per cent 
10 years. 1 10 | 28 2 7-7 12 | 3-1 
11 years and more | 12 | 3:3 1 3-8 13 3-4 
| i ! 
Not given .. | 58 16-4 8 30-8 66 17-1 


Total .. 1360 100-0 | 26 100°0 386 100-0 


27. It would be seen from the table that 17-1 per cent of the freshers did 
not state as to the periods over which they had been in search for employ- 
ment. Freshers who are searching for jobs cannot always remember the 
periods over which they have been making attempts for the purpose. It is 
easy for an unemployed person to-state the duration of his unemployment if 
he had been previously in some occupation, because he could remember easily 
when he lost that employment. For many of the freshers definite periods 
of unemployment could not be obtained. Even those who stated the dura- 
tion of their unemployment made generally approximate statements. 
Nevertheless, the character of unemployment may be judged from the 
information collected in this regard. 


28. A trained or educated person seeks employment after the completion 
of his training or education. Some-time necessarily elapses before he is 
able to find out a suitable employment. For those who do not have any 
such formal course of training, there is no definite age at which they 
come out into the labour market. Nevertheless, any unemployed person 
would know approximately for how long he has been in search of a job. 
Ths table shows that 7 per cent of the unemployed freshers have been in 
search of employment for about 3 to 6 months. These persons cannot be 
considered as unemployed. But 575 per cent of the freshers have been 
seeking jobs for periods varying from 1 to 4 years and have not succeeded 
nD obtaining employments. Persons who have been unemployed for 5 years 
6 ‘éven for longer periods, constitute 18-6 per cent of the freshers among the 
unemployed. Thus while only 7 per cent of these unemployed persons cannot 
really be considered as unemployed, more than half of these freshers are in- 
deed unemployed for fairly long periods and about one-fifth of these freshers 
has been trying over very long periods to get employments, but to no effect. 
The information with regard to duration of employment is broadly the 
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same in respect of both freshers and non-freshers. About half of them under 
each category has been unemployed for periods varying from 
1 to 4 years and about one-fifth, for much longer periods of 5 years and 
more. Tt is evident, therefore, that unemployment in the towns is not of 
transitional character. Only a very small proportion of the unemployed is 
found to be looking for jobs for very short periods, but the major 
proportion has remained unemployed for quite long periods. The urban 
economy has not shown the necessary expansion to provide employment 
opportunities for all the able-bodied persons who are anxious to get 
employment. 


29. The character of the employment market can be further analysed by 
considering the extent of fluctuation in the various categories of employ- 
ments. Itis necessary to assess the reasons for which the unemployed 
persons lost their specific employments. So far as freshers are concerned, 
they have had no previous occupation and, therefore, they do not 
come into the picture for finding out the reasons for loss of employment. 
The information in this regard was obtained about the non-freshers who 
were unemployed at the time of investigation. There may be all varieties 
of reasons why persons lose particular employments. For the sake of 
convenience, these may be grouped under certain broad categories and 
such a broad classification has been attempted here. 


30. Before proceeding to assess the reasons for loss of employment, it is 
necessary to find out the previous occupation of the unemployed and this 
is given in Table XVIII-7 below. 


TABLE XVIII-7, 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED ACCORDING TO PREVIOUS OCCUPATION 


# 


. Occupation Male | Female | Total 
1. Managerial, Administrative and Executive 
occupations. : 
2. Professional, Technical and Related occupa- 13 13 
tions. (2:4) (2:3) 
3. ‘Subordinate Administrative and Executive 30 5 35 
occupations. (5:6) | (14:3) | (6:1) 
4. Ministerial କି 15 15 
(2:8) (2:6) 
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TABLE XVIII-7—Concld. 


; ! 
Occupation -| Mate | Female | Tota! 

oo | 
5. Sale and Related occupations 32 32 
, (6:0) | (5:6) 
‘6. Agriculture, Hunting, Mining and Food 14 1 15 
processing. ¦ (2:6) (2:9) | (2'6) 

| 

7. Textile, Leather and Wood-work etc. .. 10 | 10 
(18) , (1-7) 
8. Construction, General Engineering, Electri- | 9 9 
cal etc. (1:6) (1-6) 
9. Transport & Communications ଛି 18 | 18 
(3:3) (3:1) 
10. Printing, Miscellaneous and other produc- | 18 2 20 
tion processes etc. । ଓଂ) ¦ (59) | (ଓ'5) 
11. Service occupation ନା 19 1 | 20 
(3:5) (2:9) । (35) 
12. Unemployed, Beggars and not given a 360 26 | 386 
(67:0) | (74'0) (67-4) 

| | 
Tota! . | 538 573 
(100-0) ¡¦ (100: 5 (100-0) 


31. Among the unemployed persons there was no one who had been 
previously employed in managerial or administrative occupations. These 
occupations are of superior levels and the incumbents in them are in stable 
position. Except in rare cases, persons in such occupations continue in 
their employments on stable and secure basis. It is not, therefore, expected 
to find any one among the unemployed who was in such superior employ- 
ment. Most of the people in professional and technical occupations, are 
independent workers and very few of them, therefore, lose their employments. 
In this group, however, are included persons who are in some technical 
employments and may be out of employments at times. The table shows 
that 2:3 per cent of the unemployed persons were previously employed in 
professional and technical occupations. 


32. It may be noticed that in textile, wood-work etc., in construction and 
engineering work and in agriculture and allied occupations, there are not 
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many who lose their employment and then search for occupations elsewhere. 
The urban economy of the State is still largely organised on primitive pattern 
where industcies are of household character and of small- scale in operation. 
Most people, therefore, work as independent workers on their own account. 
Some persons, of course, work as labourers in these occupations, but most of 
them are able to get an employment under another employer and can easily 
change over from the previous employer. There are very few in these 
occupations, therefore, who remain unemployed and as the table shows, 
among the unemployed there were very few who had been employed in 
these categories of occupations. 


33. In the other categories of occupations, fluctuation of employment is 
somewhat larger. Of the total number of unemployed persons, 5°'6 per cent 
were employed in sales and related activities. In the other occupational 
groups like ministerial employments, transport and communication, printing 
and miscellaneous production and in service occupation, almost similar 
numbers were found among those who were out of work at the time of 
investigation. The extent of fluctuation can, therefore, be broadly judged 
unter three groups of occupations. In the superior occupations, there is great 
stability in employment ; in th6eoccupations where most people work as 
independent worker, there is also steady continuity in employment and in 
other catcgorics the extent of fluctuation is more or less the same. 


34. It would be noticed that 67:4 per cent of the unemployed did not state 
any previous occupation. In fact, they were almost all freshers who had 
been in search of work and, had not been in any employment in any Occupa- 
tion.. For them there was no question of loss of previous employment. The 
cases of these unemployed persons, therefore, will not be considered in the 
analysis of the causes of unemployment. 


35. The main reasons for the Joss of employment of the unemployed non- 
freshers have been classified under 8 different categories... The causes 
analysed below which apply to all the various occupational categories are 
given in Table XVIII-8. 
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° TABLE XVIII-8 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED NON-FRESHERS ACCORDING TO CAUSE + 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


rT 


| 


Cause of loss of employment ‘Frequency of | Percentage 
° non-freshcrs of the total 
Retrenched 47 | 25:1 
Unable to work because of illness a 13 ; 7:0 
Inadequate remuneration କା 9 | 4:8 
Unsuitable conditions of work କନା 7 37 
Lack of suitable qualification a 5 | 2:7 
Fall in demand for product ନ 3 1-6 
Loss in business 16 8:6 
Other reasons 87 465 
| 
Total ହୁ 187 | 100-0 


mmm rarer wie oo 


36. The major cause of loss of employment was retrenchment. lf any 
employer did not find it worth while to continue offering employment to all 
the workers, some people had to lose their employment. About one-fourth 
of the total number of persons who were out of work had lost their’ 
employment on this account. Fluctuations in business or reorganisation 
of establishments made it necessary for employers to rearrange their labour 
requirements. In some cases certain establishments were probably closed 
down. In consequence of this, some persons had to be thrown out of’ 
employment. The major cause of loss of employment is, therefore, 
retrenchment on account of all these various causes. There are various 
other kinds of reasons why some of the earners could not continue in their 
old employments. Sometimes illness was the cause, sometimes the remunera- 
tion was not worth the while. Conditions of work in some places were not 
suitable to the worker and he could not, therefore, continue ‘in his employ- 
ment. In some cases on account of continued loss in business or because 
products turned out could not find profitable market, independent workers 
had to leave their occupation and search,for jobs in the market. All these 
causes taken together account for loss of employment for about a quarter of 
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those who are unemployed. There are various other types of personal 
reasons for which it could not be possible for some to continue in their work 
and in many cases, no definite reasons could be stated by the respondents. 
Under the category of “Other reasons” are grouped 46°5 per cent of the 
persons who had fost their employment. 


37. The major definite cause for loss of employment is retrencament 
which may be due to various factors. There was no retrenchment at the time 
of the survey to account for any large-scale curtailment of business and 
production. There may be various personal grounds and even sometimes: 
indifference on the part of a few persons in continuing in the particular 
occupations where they had been employed. But, generally speaking, .a 
person would not leave his work and remain unemployed on minor personal 
reasons. The urban economy in the State has not been showing signs of 
growth to provide opportunities of employment to all those who are in 
search of work. When a large proportion of the .unemployed: non-freshers 
has remained unemployed over long periods, employment prospects are not 
adequate and the urban economy has not been expanding at a rate to 
provide sufficient facilities of employment. 


UTILISATION OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


38. Employment Exchanges have been established at important centres to 
assist persons in Securing employments in different places. Unemploy- 
ment may be due to various factors. It may be that there are jobs 
available at some places while people are unemployed elsewhere. Even in 
the same town, on account of lack of proper information the.vacancies may 
remain unfilled while there are still unemployed persons going about in 
search of jobs. It is in such situations that the Employment Exchange. has. 
an important role to play. The function of the Exchange is to bring into 
contact the seekers of jobs with the employers who are in need of employees. 
The Exchange thus assists in the operation of employment market. But if 
jobs are not available, if the economy is such as not to afford opportunities 
for further employment, then the Employment Exchange cannot achieve any 
purpose. It cannot create jobs and if jobs do not exist it cannot assist the 
unemployed. 


39. Since, however, a considerable amount of unemployment is due to 
lack of necessary information and contact between those who are seeking for 
jobs and those who are offering employments, it is useful to find out how far 
the Exchange has been able to assist in securing placements. Information 
was collected with regard to the period of registration, reasons for 
non-registration and all related matters. Table XVIII-9 shows how many 
of the-unemployed persons were. registered by the Employment Exchanges 
and the reasons for which many others were not registered. 
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PF TABLE XVIII-9 
REGISTRATION IN THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
a Number Percentage 

Registration 111 19-4 
Not registered due to lack of knowledge 211 36°8 
Not registered because of no use 28 4'9 
Not registered because of remoteness of 97 16:9 

the Exchange or due to negligence. 
Not registered because of over-age or 29 5.1 

lack of education. 
Not given 97 169 


Total କା 573 100-0 


40. Out of the 573 unemployed persons, 111 were registered in. the 
Employment Exchanges. Thus the proportion of the unemployed who tried to 
get assistance from the Exchanges constituted only 19-4 per.cent. The propor- 
tion ‘is different from one town to another. In some small urban areas where 
opportunities for lucrative placements are not very much expected or where 
on account of the smallness of the locality, people know 
about the condition in the employment market, it may not be considered 
necessary to get registered in the Employment Exchange. In the. city of 
Cuttack it was found tbat about 27 per cent of the unemployed had their 
name in the register in the Exchange. But in the whole of Orissa, it was 
only 19-4 per cent. The large majority of the unemployed persons thus did; 
not come to the Employment Exchange for any assistance. 


41. It is interesting to look: into the various reasons why people did not 
come up to the Employment Exchangcs for getting their names registered. 
Of the total number of the unemployed, 36°8 per cent did not come to the Ex- 
change because they had no idea about the functioning of this institution. It 
was on account of this ignorance that they did not come to the Exchange. It 
is, however, doubtful whether any lay large proportion of these persons would 
have come, had they had the requisite information about the existence of this 
Exchange. The percentage of the unemployed persons who did not consider 
the Employment Exchange to bz of any use was 49. This is a definite. 
opinion, although expressed by only a small section of the unemployed 
persons, that the Exchange did not serve much useful purpose. On account 
of the remoteness of the place where the Exchange is located and. very 
often due to shneer indifference, 16°9 per cent of the unemployed did not 
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think of coming to the Exchange for registering their names. Therg are some 
who did not have any particular qualification for employment and some 
others who were past the age of normal recruitment. About 5 per cent 
of the unemployed belonged to these categories and they did not consider 
it worth while to come to the Exchange. In addition, 16°9 per cent of the 
unemployed persons did not state any reason why they did not seek the help 
of the Employment Exchange. These persons, generally speaking, were 
indifferent about the utility of getting their names registered. Some of them 
thought it rather cumbrous and perhaps not worth the while. Thus only 
one-fifth of the unemployed sought the help of the Employment 
Exchange, and got their names registered. The Exchange, 
therefore, served only a small proportion of the persons in search of 
employment. Although definite opinion against the usefulness of the 
Exchange was expressed only by about 5 per cent of the unemployed, the 
bulk of the persons in search of employment did not have any information 
about this Exchange or did not feel interested in obtaining any assistance. 
They make their own search for employment and are indifferent to the 
activities of the Employment Exchange. Broadly speaking, therefore, only 
a small proportion of the unemployed persons utilised the Employment 
Exchange with the hope of getting assistance in securing employment. 


42. The utility and popularity of the Exchange depend on the number of 
placements it is able to secure over certain specific periods. It cannot, of 
course, create employments ; but if employments are available and through 
its agency, a considerable number of persons are able to get into these 
employments, naturally people will be attracted. to seek its help. A general 
idea in this regard may be had by finding out for how long registered 
person have to wait before they are able to get employment. Table XVIII-10 
shows the duration of waiting by the registered persons. 


TABLE XVIII-10 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS REGISTERED IN EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE ACCORDING 
TO THE PERIOD OF REGISTRATION 


Period of registration Number Percentage 
Three months 4 12 | 11-8 
Six months ସା 7 63 
One year 39 | 35-1 
Two years ହ୍‌ 22 22°5 
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TABLE XVIII-10—concld. 


| 
Period of registration Number Percentage 
Three years 7 6:3 
Four years 8 72 
Five years ଏ I 0-9 
Six years 2 1-8 
Seven years 2 18 
Not given 8 72 
Total oR 1 | 100-0 


43. Of the 111 persons registered in the Employment Exchange, 18-1 per 
cent had been in the register for 3 to 6 months. These persons‘ must have 
all hope of getting employment through the good offices of the Exchange, 
Their registration had been for such a short period that they had no reason 
to have any sense of disappointment. Quite a large number of people 
had been in the registers for periods varying from 1 to 2 years and such. 
persons constituted 57°6 per cent of the total number of persons registered. 
When the waiting period had been from one to two years there was clear 
indication that jobs were not easily available where these persons could be 
directed. Quite a considerable number of people had been waiting for 
even longer periods of 3 to 7 years. They constituted 25‘3 per cent of the 
total number registered in the books of Exchange. When about a quarter 
of the registered persons are not able to get any employment after 
waiting such a long period, it is quite natural for them to lose interest in 
the utility of the Exchange. Those who have not come for registration, 
but have heard about this long period of waiting from some of those who 
had been registered would’ naturally not be inclined to seek the assistance 
of the Exchange. Quite a number of persons have been able to secure 
jobs through the assistance of the Exchange and it is not possible for the 
Exchange to provide jobs when jobs are not available. The fact that more 
than half of the people registered have been waiting for one to two years 
and a quarter of the persons registered in the Exchange, for long periods 
varying from 3 to 7 years does not show that the Bxchange is not fulfilling a 
useful role. But the long period of waiting by registered persons may 
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create indifference among the unemployed persons about seeking the assis- 
iance of the Exchange. The employment opportunities were not’ commen- 
surately growing and the market does not appear to be sufficiently responsive 
to offer’ the necessary facilities for employment. As such, quite a number of 
people registered for long periods are still continuing without being able to 
secure placements. . 


UNEMPLOYED PERSONS FAMILY INCOME 


44. After analysing the extent of unemployment in the urban areas, its 
spreadover among the various caste groups and fluctuations in the 
employment market, itis necessary to find out what correlation there 
may be between the family income and the extent of unemployment. In 
ascertaining information about occupation and employment, questions 
were put to the respondents about their family incomes. The information is 
given below in table XVIIHI-11 to show how much of unemployment exists 
among the families of different income-groups. 


TABLE XVIII-11 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS ACCRODING TO AN 
NUAL INCOME OF THEIR FAMILIES 
! 
Freshers | Non-freshers 
1 


Annual income in rupees {~ j | 
Number CPencentiae Number | Percentage 
! ° 


Uy 


Up to 150 14 3°63 8 4-28 
151—250 ନଃ 10 2'59 15 8-02 
251-500 ହି 29 7°51 33 17-65 
501—1,000 73 18-91 37 19-78 
1,001——2,000 72 18-65 20 10-69 
:2,001—3,500 35 9°07 9 4°81 
3,501—5,000 ହି 4 1-04 6 3-21 
5;001—7,500 | 5 1-29 
7,501—-10,000 1 0°54 
10,001 and more 8 2:07 1 0°54 
Not given ନ 136 35:24 57 30:48 
Total + .. 386 10000 0 187 | 16000 
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45. There are only a few persons unemployed among the families 
whose annual incomes are below Rs. 250. Of the unemployed persons 
only 6 per cent of the freshers and 12 per cent of the non-freshers belong to 
families with such low-incomes. Major proportion of the unemployed 
persons is found among the families whose income come within the range of 
Rs. 250 to Rs. 2,000 a year. In a poor family it is not possible for a 
person to wait long to find out a suitable employment. He has got into 
enter into whatever occupation is available to him. On account of the lack 
of sustaining power he may be obliged to accept meagre wages and 
as such, does not come in the unemployed category. When there is some 
family income and some members of the family are active earners, it 
is possible for a person to wait and search for some suitable employment. 
He may have some amount of bargaining strength on account of the family 
income. Many of the unemployed persons, both freshers and non-freshers, 
belong to income groups varying from Rs. 250 to Rs. 2,000 a year. In the 
towns many of the families come under these income brackets. Even so 
the data given above indicate that a certain amount of sustaining power, 
enables a person to wait and search for suitable employment. In families 
with larger incomes, boys and girls get opportunity for education and 
training and they are also in a position to wait in order to secure suitable 
positions or appointments. The extent of unemployment in the higher 
income-groups may be small compared with the number of unemployed 
persons in the lower-income brackets. Persons with higher educational or 
technical qualifications do, of course, get into superior economic 
positions. But the time-lag between the completion of training and 
3ducation and securing requisite employment is sometimes longer than 
what it is in case of persons who are prepared to work in other types of 
occupations. 

46. It would be noticed that 35 per cent of the unemployed freshers 
and 30 per cent of the mnon-freshers did not state their family 
income. To this extent, therefore, the data presented in the 
table do not present a complete picture. Nevertheless. the broad indica'ions 
are clear. There is a certain amount of correlation between income and 
capacity to wait in order to obtain employment. In the very low income 
groups the sustaining power is small and, therefore, persons are willing 
to accept almost any occupation. Many of the unemployed persons are 
found in middle income brackets and this is due to the fact that they 
have some waiting capacity for choosing employments. There are unemployed 
persons also among -higher income groups and many of them are 
educated persons waiting to enter into superior positions. This is evident 
from the fact that there are only a few non-freshers among the unemployed 


in these income groups. The income of the families imparts some 
strength in choosing occupations. 
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PARTIAL EMPLOYMENT 


47. Under-employment or disguised unemployment is a feature of the 
rural economy in the country. Agricultural occupations are over-loaded 
with labour and if some of the labourers are removed to some other 
occupations, agricultural production will not be reduced. This is the measure 
of disguised unemployment in the rural areas. On account of the 
seasonal charcter of agriculture and presure of population on land, this 
has become a common feature in all the under-developed countries. But in 
urben areas, not only in administrative and executive employments. but also in 
industrial and commercial concerns, employment is sustained and regular. 
But the urban areas in this State possess rural features to a considerable 
extent and the types of employment are such that many people do not 
have continuous employment all through the year. Even though only 51 
per cent of the earners were found unemployed at the time of the survey, 
many of the persons who were employed were not in continuous 
employment. The extent of partial employment in the town not only 
exhibits the condition of the labour market and the security of earning 
livelihood, but also the extent of earnings and the level of living 
standards. 


48. It was not fund feasible to collect information about the number of 
days over a year during which employed persons got employment and the 
number of days lost on account of the various factors. They could not reme- 
mber these details over such a long period. Information in this regard was 
therefore, collected with regard to the month previous to the date of 
enquiry. For certain days in the month, the workes were in employment. 
Some days of the month were lost on account of either illness or various 
personal reasons. On certain other days, even though the worker was able or 
willing to work, it was not possible for him to obtain employment. Under 
these various categories, the distribution of employment and loss of days 
of work have been computed in respect not only of labourers on casual or 
daily employment, but also of traders and artisans. This would indicate 
the condition of partial employment. 


49. Table XVIII- 12 shows the extent of employment or loss of days by 
workers who are in casual or daily employment. The information is given 
in respect of the month previous to the time of enquiry. 
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50. When a person is employed for more than 28 days inthe month he is 
in full employment and 22'9 per cent of the casual labourers were in 
employment all through the month. Jf all the persons are in work for 
more than 28 days in the month, that will be an ideal situation from the 
point of view of employment. But as a reasonable working proposition 
it may be considered that persons who are in work for periods varying from 
22 to 28 days in the month may perhaps be considered as fully employed. 
Qn account of the low incomes of many of the workers, 22 days work would 
not be considered adequate. Nevertheless, of the total number of workers 
in casual or daily employment, 47:3 per cent are able to have employment 
for more than 3 weeks in a month. This is a clear indication of the fact 
that there is a good deal of under-employment among these workers. A 
very large number of workers constituting 35:9 per cent are able to work 
for 15 to 24 days in the month. They are definitely under-employed. But 
there are others who do not get even as many days in -the month to work. 
Those who work for only 1 to 7 days constitute 4 per cent and those who 
are able to secure ‘work for 8 to 14 days constitute 8°5 per cent of the 
number of persons in casual or daily employment. The degree of under- 
employment is, therefore, considerable. When about half of the daily 
labourers are utilised for less than 3 weeks in the month, the extent of unders 
employment is obvious. Althpugh, therefore, unemployed persons form 
only 6-1 per cent of the earning population, from among the earners who 
are in daily or casual employment, about half is seriously under-employed. 


51. Specific qustions were put to the respondents to state the reasons for 
the loss of working days during the month. They were required to state 
whether it was due to illness or some other reasons or it was purely a volun- 
tary decision to remain absent from work. It was particularly important to 
ascertain information about the number of days during which work could 
not be obtained even though the workers were anxious to work. Many of 
the respondents did not give necessary information in this regard. As many 
as 57-8 per cent did not state whether they were absent on account of any 
particular cause and as many as 45 per cent did not state whether work 
was available .or not. In view of the fact that a major section of the 
respondents did not furnish any definite reply, the relative percentage of the 
various factors responsible for loss of working days may not Jead to vary 
definite findings. Nevertheless, it may be noticed that 16-8 per cent of the 
workers were absent from work for periods varying from 1 to 7 days in the 
month because no work was available and 22 per cent had to remain 
without work for 8 to 14 days in the month on account of the same reason. 
Very often workers remain absent voluntarily or on various personal grounds 
of miscellaneous character. Such absence is a usual feature among the 
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unskilled labourers. They do not have any particular attachment to the 
concern where they work nor do they have any stake of sustained 
employment in any particular concern. This is one of the main reasons of 
periodic absentism. But the fact that 16 per cent could not get work for 
1 to 7 days, 22 per cent for 8 to 14 days and 12 per cent for 15 to 2I days 
on account of non-availability of work is a clear indication of inadequate 
employment opportunities. The position and level of employment in the 
urban area are to be judged not merely by the number of persons who are 
listed among the unemployed, but also with reference to the extent of 
employment which a person, considered as employed, is able to get. 


52. The extent of partial employment among these casual labourers in the 
13 different towns of the State is given in Table XVIII-13 below which would 
show the relative position of the labour market in the different centres. 


TABLE XVIII-13 
AVERAGE EXTENT OF EMPLOYMENT AMONG CASUAL WORKERS IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 


CAvEreES No.| Average No.| Average No. 
¡ of days of days lost { of days for 
No. of | worked dur-| due to {whichemploy- 


Town persons ing last personal ment was 
month reasons or ‘not obtained 
illness, etc. ! 
, | 
1 7, 3 4 | 5 

Balasore ove 186 17°9 41 | 8:0 
Cuttack °. 384 20:7 36 6:7 
Puri oe 173 22:5 2 5°0 
Berhampur eo 621 18-7 5:7 6°6 
Sambalpur .. 126 25:2 2-7 30 
Jeypore eo 236 21-1 46 53 
Bhawanipatna “«. 149 17:5 19 11-6 
Dhenkanal 92 19-7 4-2 - 7-1 
Bolangir ଖା 105 179 5°5 7:6 
Keonjhar ରା 114 21"2 25 6:2 
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TABLE XVII-13 A 
ee 


Average No. | Average No. | Avarage No. 


| of days | of days lost| of days for 
No. of ' worked dur- I due to which employ- 
Town persons ing last : personal ment was 
month ' reasons or |{ not obtained. 
| illness etc. 
1 2 3 | 4 5 
Boudh P 34 13-4 1-5 16-1 
Baripada ମିଃ 66 21:4 3°6 6:0 
Biramitrapur .. 322 252 ଓ 05 
Urban Orissa .. 2,609 20-6 4'6 ¦ 6:0 


53. On the average, a worker on daily employment works for 20-6 days in 
the month. He is absent from work for 4-6 days and for the other 6 days 
no work is available to him even though he is willing to offer himself for 
work. The labour force in the towns is, therefore, utilised for about two- 
thirds of the working days. The extent of under-employment is indicated 
not so much by the number of days on which the worker remains absent 
on account of his own reasons, but by the number of days during which no 
work is available to him. At any rate, an average labourer is utilised for 
only two-thirds of the time. 


54. The extent of under-employment is different in the different towns of 
the State. In Boudh, Bhawanipatna and Bolangir it is particularly large. The 
number of days on which a worker works, on the average, in these towns varies 
from 13 to 17 days in the month. In the two towns of Boudh and Bhawani- 
patana, work is not available for him for a considerable number of days in the 
month and, therefore, even though the extent of absentism on account of 
personal reasons is exceedingly small in these two towns, the effective employ- 
ment is yery low. On the other side may be noticed the towns of Biramitrapur 
and Sambalpur where very few days are lost on account of ]ack of employ- 
ment. Biramitrapur is an industria! town where sustained and regular work 
is available to workers and only half a day on the average in the month is 
reported to be lost on account of non-availability of work. In Sambalpur, 
on account of recent development activities, various types of work are 
available and workers do not have to lose many days on the ground that they 
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are unable to find any work. In all the other towns of the State, on the 
average, for ’6 to 7 days in the week, the daily labourer is unable 
to find any employment. While, therefore, Boudh and Bhawanipatna belong 
to one category and Biramitrapur and Sambalpur to another, with regard 
to availability of employment to daily labourers, the situation in all the 
other towns of the State are more or less similar. 


55. The position with regard to partial employment cannot be fully judged 
by taking into consideration only the case of labourers in daily employment, 
It is necessary to find outhow far persons engaged in other occupations 
are in continuous employmont in their respective positions. In superior 
economic positions, like managerial and executive employments and 
professional and technical occupations, employment is, generally speaking, 
regular in character. There is scarcely any under-employment in these 
occupations. But in various other occupations where people work as 
independent workers, there may not be work available all the time to keep 
them occupied. Table XVIII-14 below shows the state of under-employment 
so far as traders and artisans in the 13 different towns are concerned. 


TABLE XVIII-14 


AVERAGE EXTENT OF EMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADERS AND 
ARTISANS IN THE DIFFERENT TOWNS 


rr es tee ee 


Average No. !Average No. |Average No. of 


Towns No. of of days |! of days lost days for which 

” persons | worked during; due to employments 

last month personal could not be 

reasons or obtained 
illness 

Balasore No 261 20-3 7-4 24 
Cuttack ହି 1,019 25:7 3:3 2°'0 
Puri ନ 643 137 10-9 6:4 
Berhampur କା 722 232 6:6 1-2 
Sambalpur 306 21°8 8-2 1-0 
Jeypore ହି 243 18-2 10-0 2:7 
Bhawanipatna .. 88 23°0 5°5 2:5 
Dhenkanal 81 230 6:4 1-6 
Bolangir 128 221 6:9 2:0 
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TABLE XVIII-14 . 


Average No. | Average No. 


| 
Average No. | of days lost | of days for 
Towns No. of of days | due to which 
persons | worked during | personal employments 
Jast month { reasons or | could not be 
illness obtained 
_ | 
Keonjbar ହଃ 70 25-4 3-4 2:2 
“a 
Boudh ¥ 176 21-3 7-1 2:6 
Baripada 117 । 23:7 5:0 2:3 
Biramitrapur 41 277 3-2 0:2 
Urban Orissa ଛି 3,895 21-7 6:7 26 


mw crt ie re tire tte eee eine tees ms wo ie ee re se er es —— 


56° The average number of days during which an artisan or a trader gets 
work in the month in an urban centre is 21-7. In this respect the position is 
almost similar to the position of daily or casual labourers. 
There is, however, some difference between one town and another. In Puri 
and Jeypore, the extent of under-employment among these classes is rather 
large. On the other hand, in towns like Cuttack and Keonijhar a trader or 
an artisan on the average, works for 25 days in a month. The difference 
with regard to partical employment among these classes is not, however, 
considerable between one town and another as it isin the cases of workers 
in daily employment. Most people in these occupations work as independent 
workers and only a few are in service. Therefore, the question of availability 
of employment is not particularly significant. In Puri and Jeypore, traders 
and artisans seem to remain absent from work for a considerable number 
of days on personal grounds and that reduces the number of effective working 
day-. Otherwise, in’ other respects the situation with regard to partial 
employment is broadly the same.in all the towns of the State. 


57. It would be observed that daily labourers do not work ou the average 
on 4:6 days in the month on account of illness or personal reasons Since 
many of the traders and artisans work independently no their own account 
in their homes, they suspend their work whenever it suits their convenience 
or on particular festivals and occasions. On the average, 67 days in the 
month are lost on account of voluntary suspensio of work or of personal 
reasons. For daily labourers on six days of the month, no work is 
available. For traders and artisans the corresponding figure is 2:6 per cent. 
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As has been indicated, many of the traders and artisans work as independent 
workers. Thesefore, work is available to them whenever they want. Some 
of them who are in service remain unemployed at times whem no ,work is 
available. 


58. The survey of employment in urban areas brings out certain significant 
findings. Of the total number of earners in the urban areas, 5:1 per cent are 
unemployed. The extent of urban unemployment in this State is smaller 
than what it is in many other States. In large industrial and commercial 
cities, unemployment is of ‘!arger dimensions. This is largely because people 
from different parts of the country migrate to such areas in search of 
employment. The old towns of Orissa are not industrial towns and therefore 
the extent of unemployment may bs somewhat less than what it is in large 
urban centres. Educated unemployment has become a particularly acute 
problem. Higher education has not spread in Orissa to that extent as it has 
in some of the other States in India. The extent of educated unemployment 
in this State is therefore, normally expected to be small. But it was found 
that there are quite a number of persons with various educational qualifi- 
cations and with Bacheiors’ and Masters’ degrees who are not in employment, 
Some of the unemployment may be of transitional character. Nevertheless 
a certain amount of unemployment exists among educated persons in the 
towns. 


59. The level of unemployment by itself does not indicate the character of 
employment in the urban areas. It was found that on the average most of 
the persons employed in the towns get employment for about three weeks in 
the month. Working days ‘are very often lost on account of illness or 
personal reasons ; but on quite a number of days, employment is not 
available even when a psrson is willing to offer for work. It is usual to 
consider the extent of under-employment or disguised employment in the 
rural economy. But even in the urban areas of the State, this aspect of the 
problem has also to be given due consideration when for three weeks in the 
month, many of the employed persons are in employment. 


60. The urban economy in the old towns of the State is not expanding ‘to 
provide employment opportunities for all persons who are able and willing 
to work. There may be some unemployment or under-employment in course 
of adjustment in the employment market ; but the nature of unemployment 
and under-employment brought out in the survey shows that this is not of 
transitional character. There are some who are unemployed or indifferently 
employed and may be quickly absorbed in some occupations. But the urban 
economy contains certain amount of unemployment and a considerable degree 
of under-employment among those who are considered to be in employment. 
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CHAPTER: XIX °. 


URBAN INCOME 
SIZE OF INCOME 


An economic study would not be complete unless a picture is presented 
regarding the income of the people inhabiting the region concerned. An 
attempt is made here to study the pattern of urban income in respect of 
families resident in the towns of Orissa. In an earlier Chapter (XVI), an 
account was given of the level of earnings in different ocoupations. It has 
already been pointed out that 7,295 families were selected in the 13 towns 
surveyed for intensive study, In these families there were 1,123 earners. On 
the average, therefore, there were 1:54 earners in a family. The standard of 
living in a family depends not merely on how much a particular person 
earns, but also on the number of dependents supported by him. An average 
urban family contains 4.69 persons of whom 1.54 are earning members. Mere 
occupational earnings are, therefore, not sufficient to indicate ‘the living 
standard. It is necessary, therefore, to assess the total income of an urban 
family in order to judge the standard of living in the community. 


2. The income of a family consists not merely of the earnings from the 
main occupations of the earning members, but also from various other items as 
well. The resident earners obtain their earnings from the occupations pursued 
by them. In addition, some members of the family might be working else- 
where and, from time to time, remittances might be received from these non- 
resident members of the families. Some of the families possess landed proper- 
ties in rural areas which from substantial source of additional income. There 
are some families which have houses in different parts of the town. These are 
rented out and in certain towns quite a number of families derive substantial 
amounts of income from house rent. Some families ‘derive income from 
interest, bonus, profit etc. The number of such families may be quite small; 
but the income derived from such Sources is, nevertheless, quite considerable. 
There are besides various types of unearned income, though in towns with 
rural features, these may not be substantial in amount. All these various 
sources have been taken into aocount to arrive:at the total income of the 
urban families. 


3. Along with the local earnings in the various occupations, incomes from 
all the different supplementary sources have been computed to arrive at the 
aggregate income. An attempt is made on the basis of the information 
collected to estimate the average income of an urban family in the State. 
For making this estimate the total income of all the Sample families which 
furnished information about incomes weré added and the amount was 
divided by the number of such families. By this process it was found that 
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the average income of an urban family comes to Rs. 1,180 per annum. The 
average size Of an urban family being 4-67, the per capita income comes to 
about Rs. 250 per year. There may have been some understatement by 
the residents in declaring their income from various sources. Care was taken 
to verify the replies by questions and counter-questions. Even so, there 
might have been some understatements in the income figures. But in view of 
tne character of the questionnaire and the method adopted for eliciting 
information there is every reason to assume that the understatement if any, 
must be of minor nature. The per capita income may perhaps be slightly 
higher, but not to any appreciable extent. 


4. According to the national income estimate for 1954-55, thc per capita 
income in India was Rs. 280 at current prices during the year. The urban 
income is everywhere very much higher than the average rural income. But as 
the figures show, even the average urban income in Orissa is lower than the 
average income for India as a whole. The pattern of rural income has already 
been analysed in a previous Chapter. The urban population is only 4 per cent 
of the total population in the State. As such, even if the average urban 
income has been particularly high, it would not have appreciably affected the 
average income of the people in the State. But as it is, even the avcrage urban 
income is lower than the per capita income for the whole country. More 
useful than the estimate of per capifa income is the distribution of families 
in different income brackets. If there has been any understatement in the 
declaration of incomes, this would not affect the distribution of families in 
the different ranges of income, For instance when families with incom:s of 
Rs. 1,001 to Rs. 2,000 are grouped together, some families which have 
slightly understated their incomes, would, nevertheless, fall in this group. 
Some probable understatement of income might affect only the margins of 
the different income brackets, but in the grouping in to various income ranges 
this would not be of any significance. Table XIX-1 shows below the distribu - 
tion of families according to total family income. 


TABLE XIX-1 
DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 


Annual Income No. of Sample Percentage 
(Rupees) families of total 
(1) (2) (3) 

250 or less 823 11-3 on 
251 — 500 1,732 23:7 
501 — 1,000 2,422 33-2 

1,001 — 2,000 1,330 18-2 

2,001 — 3,500 497 6:8 
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TABLE XIX-1 $ 
” Annual Income No. of Sample Percentage 
(Rupees) families of total 
(1) (2) ©) 

3,501 — 5,000 166 2-3 

5,001 — 7,500 109 1-5 

7,501 — 10,000 43 0-6 

10,000 and above 72 1:0 

Not given 101 1-4 

Total 7,295 100-0 


5. Families with very low incomes of less than Rs. 250 a year form 
11-3 per cent of the total number of urban families. Even those whose 
incomes are between Rs. 251 and Rs. 500, form 23-7 per cent. The 
rural income in the country is low and there are many people in the rural 
areas in great poverty. This does not, however, mean that everyone in 
the towns is definitely better off. There are many in the large cities who 
are in abject poverty. But when more than one-tenth of the families has 
partly incomes of less than Rs. 250 a year, and as large a proportion as 
35 per cent, belongs to the low income group of below Rs. 500, it is 
evident that even in the urban areas there is a considerable section of 
people who arc in the low income category. When more than one-third 
of the families has such low incomes of less than Rs. 500, a year, the 
general living standard in the urban areas cannot be expected to be of any 
reasonable standard consistent with urban life. Most of the families in the 
towns belong to the income group of Rs. 501 to Rs. 2,000. In fact, 
51:4 per cent come under this income group. Obviously, therefore, the 
‘general level of living in the towns of the State would conform to the 
pattern of family income ranging between Rs. 501 to Rs. 2,000. Families 
whose incomes are between Rs. 2,091 and Rs. 5,000 form only 9-1 per cent. 
With such income a family may not perhaps be considered as well-to-do; 
but in the context of conditions where more than half the families has 
their incomes between Rs. 501 to Rs. 2,000, these families may reasonably 
bs describzd as well off. Families with incoms3s exceeding Rs. 5,000 a 
year form a very small proportion, ‘constituting only 3-1 per cent of the 
total number of urban families. In the light of distribution of income, 
these few families may be considered as affluent. A few prosperous 
merchants and some highly placed officials and persons belonging to 
lucrative professions come under these income-groups. The situation that 
emerges from the Table is thit more than one-third of the families belongs 
to the low incom? groups with less than Rs. 500 as their annual income 
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and more than a half, to the middle income bracket of Rs. 501 to 
Rs. 2, 000. The income of Rs. 2,001 to Rs. 5,000 may be considered 
as reasonably high in the context of this distribution, but the number of 
families in such income groups is only 9:1 per cent. The prosperous 
families with incomes exceeding Rs. 5,000 a year are too few in number 
in. the urban areas of the State. 


6. The distribution of families in the different income groups varies 
considerably from one town to another. Generally speaking, in large 
towns the average income is higher and proportionately more would be in the 
higher income ranges. This may be illustrated by a comparison of the 
distribution of families in different income ranges in all the towns of the 
State with such distribution in the city of Cuttack. This information is 
given below in Table XIX-2. 

TABLE XIX-2 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO INCOME IN ALL 
TOWNS AND IN CUTTACK 


Rs. All towns Cuttack 
500 or less 35-0 23-8 
501 to 1,000 33:2 352 

1,001 to 2,000 18-2 22:6 
2,001 to 5,000 9-1 13-2 
5,001 to 10,000 21 3-1 
More than 10,000 1-0 1-9 
Not stated 1-4 0:2 
Total 100-0 100-0 


7. There is considerable difference of income in the different towns. In the 
city of Cuttack, the average family income is Rs. 1,187 and the per capita in- 
come in Rs. 306, while the average per capita urban income is Rs. 250. It 
may be noticed that while in all the towns of the State, 35 per cent of the 
families belong to the income group of Rs. 500 or less per year, the 
corresponding proportion for the city of Cuttack is 23°8 per cent. 
The proportion of families of low income groups is, therefore, much smaller 
in the city of Cuttack than what it is for the urban areas of the State as a 
whole. In the subsequent income brackets, Cuttack has larger percentages 
of families than all the urban areas of the State taken together. Families 
with more than Rs. 5,000 a year constitute 4°5 per cent in all the towns, 
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while in the city of Cuttack such families form 5°2 per cent. Thus the 
general level of income is considerably higher in the town of Cuttack than 
the average level for all the urban areas of the State. In larger towns, the 
income levels are necessarily higher. The smaller towns of the State have 
rural feature to a considerable extent and opportunities for higher earnings 
are much less. These differences must exist between one town and another 
depending upon the occupational opportunities available. Not only are 
such opportunities greater in larger towns, but towns grow to a large size 
on account of the existence of such facilities. 


8. Everywhere there is a good deal of difference between rural and urban 
incomes. A comparison with the average level of income in the rural 
areas with the income levels in the urban centres would bring out this 
difference. In the rural areas, the pattern of income was analysed according 
to the occupation of the heads of the families, in agricultural and different 
non-agricultural pursuits. It-has been pointed ‘out that the farmers, on the 
average, belong to the upper income groups in the villages and the landless 
labourers, to the low income groups. A few families, whose heads are in 
certain services, derive larger income than the farmers. But leaving these 
few families out of account, the farmers are better off compared with other 
occupational groups in the urban areas. The difference in the pattern of 
income in the rural and the urban areas may be visualised by a comparison 
of the average urban income of families and the rural income of farming 
families in the villages. Table XIX-3 shows this comparative picture. 


TABLE XIX-3 
URBAN INCOME AND FARMERS’ INCOME IN RURAL AREAS 


Income Range Percentage of Urban Percentage of Farmers’ 


Families Families in Rural Area 
(1) (2) (3) 
Rs. 
Up to 500 350% 751% 
501—1,000 33:2 % 18:2% 
‘More than 1,000 31°8% 61% 
Average family income (Rs.) 1,180 409 
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9, Of the farming families in the rural areas, three-fourths belong to the 
income range of not exceeding Rs. 500 a year. The vast majority of the 
families in the rural areas thus belong to this income group. In the towns 
only a little more than one-third of the families has such incomes. -There 
is thus a distinct and wide differences between the rural and urban incomes. 
Families with Rs. 501 to Rs. 1,000 a year form one-third of the total urban 
families, whereas among the farmers in the rural areas only 18 per cent 
belong to such income group. In the urban areas, again, another one-third 
has incomes exceeding Rs. 1,000 & year, whereas in the villages only 6 per 
cent of the farmers have incomes in excess of Rs. 1,000. If the income 
bracket up to Rs. 500 is considered as low income group, Rs. 501 to 
Rs. 1,000, middle income group and above Rs. 1,000, upper income ‘group 
then in the urban areas one-third of the families belongs to each of the 
income ranges. In the rural areas, among the cultivating classes three- 
fourths bélong to the low income groups, less than one-fifth to the middle 
income groups and only 6 per cent to the upper group. The average family 
income in the urban area is Rs. 1,180 a year, whereas for the farming 
families in rural areas it is only Rs. 409. The average urban family is 
slightly larger. It is 469 as against the average rural family of 4-66. The 
difference is, however, very slight to be of any significance with regard to 
the effective income of the families concerned. In a recent National Sample 
Survey Report, it was pointed out that the average monthly income of 
people in the rural areas is Rs.37 while for urban areas it is Rs. 65. The 
‘difference between urban and rural income in Orissa is much wider than what 
it is for the country as a whole. When even the average per capita income 
in the urban areas of the State is lower than the average per capita income 
for the country as a whole, one can easily appreciate the wide difference 
between this State and the rest of the country. 


FAMILY INCOME BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


10. In Table XIX-4 distribution of families has been given in the different 
income groups according to the main occupation of the heads of the 
families. Occupations, as before, have been classified under 11 categories 
on the basis of 1. S. I, classifications. Under each occupational group, 
there are families with varying incomes. In the professional group, there 
may ‘be affluent practitioners and humble technicians. Among the traders 
there may be prosperous merchants and street hawkers. The occupations 
have been classified not according to income ranges, but according to the 
nature of the work involved. Even so, the classification of families accord- 
ing to incomes in the different occupational groups, will show the pattern 
of distribution of families of different categories. 
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11. Among the very poor families with incomes not exceeding Rs. 250 
a year, quite a large number is found in the service occupations, agriculture 
f 00d-processing, etc., and in miscellaneous productions. Many of the poor 
families in the urban’ areas belong to these occupational categories. | In the 
next higher income group of Rs. 251 to Rs. 500, are found considerable 
number of families in all the different varieties of occupations except 
managerial, executive and ministerial occupations. In miscellaneous 
productive occupations and agriculture, food-processing, etc., the proportion, 
however, is larger. In all, about a quarter of. the total urban families 
belong to this income group. More than half of the families belongs to 
the next higher income group of Rs. 501 to Rs. 2,000. More than 
72 per cent of the families depending upon ministerial occupations belong 
to the bracket of 501 to 2,000 and about two-thirds in the subordinate 
administrative services come under this category. The proportion is also 
about two-thirds in respect of families dependingon transport and 
communications, construction and engineering and textile and wood-work, 
etc. It may be stated that there is more or less an even distribution of 
families of different occupational groups under this income range, of 501 to 
2,000. But very few in the managerial and administrative groups belong to 
this income range and from among the families depending upon agriculture 
and food-processing, there is a large proportion in the lower income 
groups. 


12. In view of the income structure in the urban areas, families with 
annual incomes between Rs. 2,001 to Rs. 5,000 may be considered as 
reasonably well-off. More than one-fifth of the families in professional and 
technical and in ministerial occupations comes within this income range 
and more than one-third of the families depending upon managerial and 
executive services belongs to this category. In respect of all other 
occupations, the proportion is very much smaller. The higher 
income brackets exceeding Rs. 5,000 a year include more than half 
of the families in managerial and executive employments. From among 
the families deriving their main source of income from professional and 
technical occupations, 10 per cent belong to the upper income groups. 
Among those who derive their main income from sales and related 
activities, 6 per cent have incomes exceeding Rs. 5,000 2a 
year. There are a few families in the other occupational groups whose 
incomes’ come under such levels, but they form a very small proportion of 
the total number of urban families. The families which, therefore, belong 
to upper income brackets derive their main source of income largely from 
managerial and executive employments, professional and technical 
occupations and sales and related activities. 
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13. The broad finding that emerges from the Table is that the pattern of 
distribution in respect of total earnings is more or less of the same character 
as it is in respect of earnings from the main occupations of the heads of the 
families. Subsidiary sources of income from landed property, house, rent, 
interest, bonus, etc. accrue largely to families in which the heads are in 
lucrative occupations. Among the low-income groups are included a large 
number of families whose main source of income is agriculture, mining, etCc., 
service occupation and miscellaneous productions. In the upper income 
brackets are included mostly families in managerial and administrative, 
professional and technical and sales activities. So far as other occupations 
are concerned, the large proportion of families dependent on them are found 
in the middle-income brackets. This income structure brings out clearly the 
economic structure of the urban areas in the State. It has been already 
pointed out that most of the towns in the State have been primarily centres 
of administration around which economic activities gradually grew. These 
urban centres are also convenient centres of communications on account of 
which they have developed as trading centres. In any urban area with 
administrative personnel and merchant class, there is bound to be the 
need for professional services. Since the towns of Orissa have been 
largely administrative and trading centres and not industrial localities, the 
well-to-do families belong largely to the occupational categories of admini- 
strative and executive employments, professional and technical occupations 
and to trading activities. 


14. Many of these towns have still significant rural features. Agriculture, 
hunting, food-processing, etc., still provide occupation to a considerable 
section of the people. There are miscellaneous activities, in which quite a 
large section of the people find employment. Many of the families 
depending on these various types of occupations belong to low-income 
brackets. Since industries have not developed in the urban areas, and most 
of the industrial concerns are of household pattern, there are petty 
independent workers , working in their houses and producing different 
varieties of articles. Many of these persons have humble earnings and the 
families dependent on industry, transport, communication, construction, etc , 
belong largely to the middle-income brackets. In a primarily industrial 
centre or a commercial city doing export and import business the income 
distribution among the families would be very different. In the new 
industrial towns that are being developed in the State, the pattern of income 
distribution will necessarily be different, But in the old urban areas of the 
State the pattern of income distribution among the various occupational 
groups clearly shows the character of the towns which are basically 
administrative centres and convenient distributive centres for internal 


trade. 
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FAMILY INCOME OF DIFFERENT CASTE GROUPS 


15. It has been shown at various stages that in both urban and rural life 
the socio-economic structure is very much conditioned by the division of the 
community into various caste groups. In the occupational distribution 
caste still plays a significant part. The classification of occupations into 
different categories was based on the general type of the work involved. In 
any particular occupational group there are great varieties with wide 
differences in income ranges. The occupational distribution among the 
various caste groups does not, therefore, bring out the distribution of these 
major classes in regard to thcir economic condition. It is necessary, therefore, 
to show how families in the different caste groups are distributed in the 
various ranges of income. This would bring out the correlation between the 
social and economic division in the urban community. 


16.Table XIX-5 shows the distribution of families belonging to the 
major caste groups in the various income brackets. 
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17. Families with annual incomes not exceeding Rs. 250 constitute 11°3 per 
cent of the total number of urban families in the State. One out of ten 
families among the non-Scheduled Hindus and a similar proportion among the 
other religious groups belong to these poor families in the towns. But the 
proportion is larger in the case of both Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes among whom one in every six families is found to belong to this 
lowest income group. An income up to Rs. 500 a year may be considered 
as very low and families with such low incomes may rank among the very 
poor sections of the community. On this basis, 30-7 per cent of the non- 
Scheduled Hindu families are very poor and among the other religious groups 
the proportion is only slightly higher being 31:3 per cent. In this respect 
there is a wide difference between the non-Scheduled Hindus and the other 
religious groups on one hand and the Scheduled Castes and Tribes on the 
other. More than half of the Tribal and Scheduled Caste families belongs to 
the lowest income group with annual incomes of less than Rs. 500 and they 
are thus among the very poor families in the urban areas. There are indeed 
poor families among all the major caste groups in the community but the 
proportion is particularly large among the Tribal families and the Scheduled 
castes. 

18. About one-third of the urban families comes under the income group of 
Rs. 501 to Rs. 1,000. It may be observed that the proportion is almost 
the same in the various caste groups. Whatever may be the-difference in the 
occupations adopted by these families of these various castes, from the point 
of view of income all these families belong to the same particular income 
group. Here is, in fact, the parting line. In the income groups lower than 
Rs. 501 to Rs. 1,001, the Scheduled Castes and the Tribes have a very large 
proportion and in the higher income groups there is steep decline so far aS 
proportion of families belonging to these two caste groups are concerned. 


19. From among the non-Scheduled Hindus, 20-6 per cent belong to the 
income group of Rs. 1,001 to Rs. 2,000 and the proportion is almost the 
same so far as the other religious groups are concerned. But in the case of 
the Scheduled Castes it is only 7:1 per cent and among the Triba! families 
9-4 per cent belong to this income group. While thus one in five 
families among the non-scheduled Hindus and the other religious groups 
belongs to this income group, so far as the Tribes and the Scheduled Castes 
are concerned, there is only one out of twelve in this income range. In the 
subsequent higher income groups, the difference becomes much wider. 
There are 10:7 per cent of the caste Hindu families whose incomes are 
between Rs. 2,001 and Rs. 5,000 a year. Among the other religious groups 
the proportion of families belonging to this income group is 9-7 per cent. 
In the case of the Scheduled Castes and the Tribes it is exceedingly small 
There are barely two families ina hundred among them who have such 
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incomes. In the context of the income structure in the towns of the State, 
a family with an annual income exceeding Rs. 5,000 may be considered 
as well-off. Among the caste Hindus 4 per cent of the families belong to 
this upper inco me group and among the other religious communities 22 per 
cent also enjoy such incomes. There are a very few families here and 
there among the Tribal classes and the Scheduled Castes who have such high 
incomes. Their number is so small that it is of no significance in ‘the 
assessment of income distribution among the major caste groups of the 
community, 


20. There is a striking similarity between non-Schedulcd Hindus and 
the other religious groups, so far as the income distribution is concerned. 
In almost all the income brackets—low, medium and high—the proportions 
of the families among the other religious groups are very much the same 
as they are with regard to the caste Hindus. The different professions 
in the towns are pursued in the same manner by the other religious 
groups as they are open to the non-Scheduled Hindu community. There 
does not exist any, disability of any kind affecting occupations and 
earnings so far as thc other rcligious groups are concerned. The 
distribution of income among the various familics brings out clearly 
this feature in the urban life of the State. But so far as the Scheduled 
Castes and the Tribes are concerned, there is a wide gulf of difference. 
This finding has been brought out at various stages in this report 
and the income distribution in the urban areas corroborates this feature. 


21. There is scarcely any family among the Scheduled Castes and 
the Tribes with annual incomes exceeding Rs. 5,000. In the upper income 
groups, therefore, these co:mmunities have very little participation. 
These backward classes have remained backward socially and educationally 
and in the matter of income most of them have remained in low 
income groups of the community. Serious efforts are being made for 
their upliftment. But it will take long before they come up siguificantly to 
higher economic levels. When more than 50 per cent of families among 
them have annual incomes not exceeding Rs. 500, obviously a major 
section of these communities is in low economic positions. In the 
income groups of Rs. 1,001 to Rs. 2,000 there are very few families 
from among them and in the higuer income brackets their proportion 
is insignificant. 

22. There is a good deal of disparity among the major caste groups 
in the community so far as economic status is concerned. The 
social classification has continued with the economic divisions. Out of 
the 224 sample families with incomcs exceeding Rs. 5,000 a year, 221 
belong to the non-Scheduled Hindus and other religious groups and 
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only 3 to the Tribes and the Scheduled Castes. The fact that there are 
so few families in the upper income brackets belonging to the Tribes 
and the ° Scheduled classes keeps them very largely precluded from the 
upper social section of the community. The income distribution thus 
clearly brings out the economic demarcation between the major caste 
groups and shows very great correlation between social division 
and economic classification. 


INCOME AND EARNERS’ STATUS 


23. In Chapter XVI, an analysis has been made of the distribution of urban 
population in different occupational groups and the level of earnings from 
these various occupations. In categorising occupations the I. §S. I. scheme 
of classification bas been adopted. Under each occupational category 
there are persons enjoying different earners’ status. Some may be employers, 
some independent workers, some service-holders and some others, practi- 
sing different professions. The earnings in different occupational groups 
show the relative position of income in respect of the various occupations. 
But the manner of employment within a particular occupation may be 
different tor different persons and itis, therefore, necessary to show the 
income of persons belonging to different earners status in.the various occu- 
pational groups. 


24. Earners’ status has been classified under four broad categories, namely, 
(1) those in service; (2) those in casual and daily employment; (3) indepen- 
dent traders, artisans and those in different professions and (4) entre- 
preneurs, employers, owners, etc. All these four types are distiibuted among 
all the various occupational categories. Some of those who are in service, 
may be employees under Government or public bodies or private employers. 
But all of them have the same earners’ status even though conditions of 
service, prospects and emoluments may be very different. Similarly among 
the casual labourers some may be working at one place and under one 
employer for considerable periods, while some others may be searching for 
work almost every day. But none the less, they belong to the same category 
So far as earners’ status is concerned. Similarly a trader, an artisan and a 
medical or a legal practitioner are classed under one category, even though 
they are spread over different income brackets. Again there are others who 
work independently as owners, employers or entrepreneurs. They employ 
persons to work under them in the establishments concerned. These owners 
and employers form a separate category so far as earners’ status is concerned. 
Thus broadly all the earners have been grouped under these four broad 
categories on the basis of the status they enjoy as earners. Table XIX-6 
shows the distribution of earners in the different income groups according.to 
their earners’ status. 
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5. It has been pointed out that in the rural economy the agricultural 
labourer belongs to the lowest income group. In the urban economy the 
daily labourer occupies the same position. Among those who are in casual 
or daily employmeat, 51-1 per cent earn only up to Rs. 250 a year. More 
than half of the labourers belongs to the poorest section of the community. 
A large percentage consisting of 34-9 per cent of the earners in this category 
earns Rs. 251 to Rs. 500. Such income also relegates a person to the 
lowest income group in the urban community. Together, therefore, the vast 
majority, i. e., 86 per cent of earners among the labouring classes are in the 
low income brackets. It may be noticed that in the samples there was not a 
single person belonging to this category who had an annua! income exceeding 
Rs. 2,000. Only about one in ten is able to carn in a year an income 
varying between - Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000. Itis thus evident that casual or 
daily labourers are almost all in low income brackets. As the urban. 
economy in the State is unorganised, many of the casual labourers are either 
unskilled or semi-skilled workers. Tt has already been pointed earlier that 
on the average a casual labourer in the towns is able to get employment for 
about 3 weeks in a month. Not merely are the wage rates low, but also 
labourers belonging to this category are not able to get adequate employment 
all through the year. Necessarily, therefore, in the socio-economic structure 
of the urban economy, persons in casual or daily employment are placed in 
the lowest category. | 


26. Traders, artisans and other independent workers along with those who 
are in different professions are grouped under one category from the point 
of view of earners’ status. Persons in this category are distributed in all the 
various income groups. There is quite a large percentage of poor people 
among these classes. As many as 287 per cent belong to the lowest income 
group with less than Rs. 250 a year and 33-7 per cent areable to earn 
incomes varying from Rs. 251 to Rs. 5020. Over 62 per cent of the earners 
under this category are, therefore, in the low income brackets. Unlike the 
working class people who are in daily employment, these independent 
traders, artisans and others working in similar capacity belong to various 
different types of occupations and there is wide difference in their earnings. 
Many of these people are petty hawkers or shop-keepers or artisans engaged 
in primitive types of operations. Although as earners they enjoy an indepen- 
dent status, from the point of view of their earnings they still belong to the 
Jow income groups of the community. About 30 per cent of the earners in 
this category earn between Rs. 501 ‘to Rs. 2,009 in a year and thus belong 
to the middle income brackets in the towns. There are some others among 
these independent earners who belong to the well-to-do sections of the 
community and a few of them to the top income brackets. But their numer 
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is exceedingly small. In all, only 3-7 per cent of the earners belonging to this 
category are able to earn more than Rs. 2,000 in a year. It has been pointed 
out earlier that modern industrialisation has not made any head-way in 
the towns. Although some new townships have sprung up recently around 
modern large scale industries, so far as the old towns are concerned, the basic 
industrial pattern is of primitive and small-scale character and there are small 
traders and handicraft-men working in their independent capacity. Although, 
therefore, they enjoy a superior status in view of the fact that they are 
independentiy employed, yet excepting for a few who are in the upper income 
ranges, the Jarge majority of them belong to the low income groups and only 
about 30 per cent to the middle income brackets. 


27. Owners, employers and entrepreneurs are usually expected to belong 
to the affluent sections of the community with considerably large earnings. 
As the table would show, one-fourth of the earners belonging to this category 
has annual incomes exceeding Rs. 2,000. The employers and entrepreneurs 
are clearly distinguished from earners in the other three categories by 
virtue of the fact that a very large section of this category comes under 
the upper income groups of the urban community. In no other category 
of earners’ status as large a proportion as 25 per cent is found in the income 
group exceeding Rs. 2,000 in a year. There are indeed some in this category 
who have low earnings. About 30 per cent of the earners in this category 
are in the low income group with earnings not exceeding Rs. 500 in a year. 
In the middle income bracket of Rs. 501 to Rs. 2,000 are placed 36-3 per cent 
of these employers and entrepreneurs. Whatever the type of etonomic 
organisation may be, earners belonging to this category come largely under 
the well-to-do classes and as the figures show, while about 30 per cent of 
the earners in this category arein the low income groups, 36 per c:nt are 
in the middle income brackets and about 25 per cent belong to the prosperous 
sections of the urban community. 


28. The distribution of service-holders in tbe different income groups is 
different from what it is with regard to the other three categories of earners. 
About 44 per cent of them have small earnings not exceeding Rs. 500 in a 
year. The proportion of service-holders in the low income groups is 
much smaller than the corresponding proportion among either the casual 
labourers or the independent traders and artisans. But it is considerably 
higher than the proportion of employers and entrepreneurs in the similar 
low income group. In the middle income brakect’ of Rs. #01 {to Rs. 2,000 
in a year, are found 47°2 per cent of the earners employed in different 
services. The portion of earners in the middle income brackets is much 
larger among the service-holders than what it is in any category of earners 
in the urban areas. There are some from among those in service who earn 
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more than Rs. 2,000 a year and they constitute 7-5 per cent of the earners 
in this category. The proportion from among them in the upper income 
brackets is not as large as it is in the case of employers and entrepreneurs. 
Nevertheless, quite a considerable number of earners among the 
service-holders are in the upper income groups. Although only 
75 per cent of the service-holders earn more than Rs. 2,000 in 
a year, against 25 per cent among the employers and entrepreneurs, in the 
aggregate urban economy there are more persons in different services who 
are in the upper income groups than therc are among the employers and the 
entrepreneurs. It may be noticed. in the table that among the earners 
earning more than Rs. 2,000 in a year, there are 249 in different 
services and 212 are employers and entrepreneurs. The upper 
economic section of the urban community has, therefore, a larger section of 
persons belonging to the different superior services. 


29. It has been hinted earlier that a respondent some times may make 
an understatement of his income. Attempts were made in course of the 
investigation to obtain, as far as practicable, correct information by. questions 
and counter-questions and by checking different items constituting the 
income. It was found that some of the respondents could not correctly 
remember their earnings over the period of a year. Many of them, in fact, 
did not maintain accounts. Jt was accordingly thought desirable to collect 
information about earnings in respect of the month prior to the date of the 
survey. The respondents could clearly remember their earnings over a 
short périod of a month prior to the time of enquiry. There was no 
particularly favourable or unfavourable economic features present during 
this month and accordingly information with regard to the earning during 
this period would be helpful not merely in checking the annual earnings, but 
also in supporting the assessment with regard to the distribution of earnings 
among persons belonging to the different earners’ status. 


30. Table XTX-7 gives below the distribution of earners in the different 
income groups according to their earnings during the month prior to the 
date of the survey. 
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31. A very large number of casual earners earn not more than Rs. 30 in 
a month. The proportion, in fact, is as large as 71:8 per cent. This is a 
picture of the average condition with regard to all the different towns in 
the State. But there are quite significant variations from one town to 
another. In the city of Cuttack, for instance, 52'5 per cent of the casual 
labourers earn up to Rs. 30 in a month; but for the urban areas of the State, 
as a whole, the proportion is as large as 71-8 per cent. It should not, 
however, be taken to mean that the average rate of wages is about Re. 1 
a day. It has already been shown that the casual or daily labourers at times 
do not come to work either due to illness or some personal reasons and 
some times they are not able to get work even though they are willing and 
able to work for wages. On the average, most of the persons employed in 
the towns as labourers get employment for about 3 weeks in a month. 
The average earnings of 71'8 per cent of the workers in a month do not 
exceed Rs. 30, when all the days of absence are-taken into account. There 
are again 18-8 per cent of them those earnings range from Rs. 31 to Rs. 60 in 
a month. Over nine-tenths of the casual labourers in the towns are thus in 
the very poor classes of the community. 


32. Among the independent traders, artisans etc., about three-fourths have 
earnings not exceeding Rs. 60 in a month. A very large section of the 
earners in this category belongs, therefore, to the low income groups. 
There are some among them constituting 10° 6 per cent who are able to earn 
Rs. 61 to Rs. 150 in a month and, therefore, may be said to belong to the 
middle income brackets. The few that have incomes larger than Rs. 150 a 
month form only about 3 per cent of the earners belonging to this category. 


33. It would be noticed that among the employers and entrepreneurs 
about 30 per cent belong to the low income groups, earnings not more than 
Rs. 60 in a month .and 23‘2 per cent to the incomes range between 
Rs. 61. and Rs. 150. In the upper income brackets with incomes exceeding 
Rs. 150 a month, there are 18:8 per cent from among the earners who 
are owners, employers or entrepreneurs. 


34. Among the service-holders, more than half belongs to the low 
income groups whose earnings do not exceed Rs. 60 a month. Quite 
a considerable proportion, constituting 28°6 per cent of the service-holders, 
earns between Rs. 61 and Rs. 150 a month. The proportion of earners in this 
middle income range among ‘the service-holders is distinctly larger than what 
it is among the earners of other categories. In the higher income 
levels, there are also quite a number of persons in the various 
services with earnings exceeding Rs. 150 in a month and ‘they form 
9-1 per cent of the total number of earners belonging to this category, 
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Although 18°8 per cent of the employers and entrepreneurs earn more than 
Rs. 150 in a month, as against 9°1 per cent from among tho;e who are 
in different servicv;, the total number of service-holders with such 
income is 303 in th? samples as against 159 from among the employers 
.and cntrepreneurs. Fhus in uppzr economic sections of the urban commu- 
nity, servicc-holders form a larger proportion than those who: are 
employers or entrepreneurs in trade or industries. 


35. Tables XIX-6 and XIX-7 showing the distribution of annual earnings 
and monthly earnings bring out the same findings. There may be minor 
differences in details. But the general conclusions that emerge from 
the tables are exactly the same. The vast majority of persons working as 
casual and daily labourers belong to the low income groups and only a 
small proportion from among them is in the middle income brackets. 
Among the traders, artisans and other independent workers, quite a large 
majority also be ngs to the low income groups; but there are 
some in all the ditferent income levels. Many of these persons are in 
the middle income ‘rackets and only very few have considerably large 
earnings. The prop,rtion of entrepreneurs and earners in the low income 
group is quite small. Quite a considerable proportion from among them 
is in mzdium econoriic groups and the significant feature in respzct of this 
class of the communities is that about one-fourth among them belongs to 
the top income levels. The service-holders are clearly distinguished from 
the labourers and independent traders, artisans, etc., on the one hand and 
entrepreneurs and employers on the other. Quite a considerable proportion 
of the service-holders is in the middle income ranges. The proportion in 
this income bracket is much larger among them than what it is in respect of 
earnings of other categories. Many of the service-holders are in the upper 
income groups and although the proportion of service-holders enjoying 
such incomes is much smaller than the corresponding proportion among 
the employers and entrepreneurs, the service-holders in this income group are 
larger in number. As such, in the urban community of the Sate, among the 
well-to-do sections, there are no daily labourers, very few independent traders 
and artisans, quite a significant proportion from among employers and 
entrepreneurs and a considerable number from among the service -holders. 


36. The pattern of distribution of earners of different status in the yarious 
income groups gives a picture of the general features of the urban economy 
in the State. Since a major sector of the urban economy is still organised 
on primitive lines and since modern industrial advance has made little 
head-way in the towns, vast numbers of the earners in the towns are employed 
as casual labourers or as independent traders and artisans earnings low 
incomes. Most of the earners belonging to these categories are, therefore, 
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in the low income groups. Entrepreneurs and employers are very few 
undertaking industrial establishments. Many of those who are included in 
this category are traders and merchants and since the towns are distributive 
centres for inland trade, there is scope for this kind of business in the towns 
of the State. Fairly significant proportions of employers and entrepreneurs 
are traders and merchants belonging to the upper income classes of the urban 
community. The income distribution in respect of earners who are in different 
services shows that the towns have been primarily organised as centres of 
administration. Quite a considerable proportion of the service-holders is 
in the middle income brackets and among the well-to-do classes of the urban 
community, they form a larger proportion than even the employers and 
entrepreneurs. The income structure in the urban areas of the State is a replica 
of the occupational opportunities and the state of economic organisation. 
With the advent of modern industrialisation this pattern would necessarily 
change. But the type of urban life that has been continuing over very long 
periods has been built around administrative and commercial activities and 
the incomes earned by different classes of community reflect the character of 
the urban economy. 
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CHAPTER XX 


URBAN LIVING CONDITIONS 
INTRODUCTORY 


The standards of life in the rural and the urban areas are fundamentally 
different. In fact, the differentiation between towns and rural areas is 
based mainly on the income structure and living conditions. In progressive 
and industrial countries of the West, the difference in the modes of living 
in the rural and the urban areas is much less than what it is in under- 
developed countries. Various amenities of life are easily made available 
in the rural areas in the Western countries, on account of the high levels 
of income and scientific developments. In the under-developed countries 
the rural and urban conditions of living are widely different and amenities 
and conveniences are sadly lacking in the rural areas. The housing 
conditions in the villages are very poor. The facilities for communication, 
water-supply, etc., are utterly inadequate in many places. It is indeed 
„a colossal problem to improve conditions in the rural areas. Ina sense, 
the problems may not be as enormous in the urban areas; but they are 
of more serious character. On account of congregation of large population 
in urban centres, problem of housing, sanitation, lighting, water-supply, 
transport and communication are pressing in character. While the rural 
problem, . in all these respects, is colossal in dimensions; the urban 
problem is acute and imperative. As a first step in the appreciation 
of the issues, it is neccessary to know what exactly is the condition of 
living in the urban areas. 


2. Many of the 13 towns surveyed in the State are very old towns. The 
city of Cuttack is, for instance, a thousand years old. These towns have 
expanded slowly and some of them cover centuries. Some of the new 
urban centres that are just being developed are planned towns. But no 
planning has been done in the old towns of the State. These towns have 
grown hap-hazardly over long periods and, as such,-even though only 
4-1 per cent of the population of the State live in the urban areas, the 
towns are badly congested. As is usual in the old towns, in some parts 
there are wide and open places, while in other areas, there is acute over- 
crowding and congestion. Many of the towns still possess rural features and 
therefore living conditions are not very different, in some parts of these 
towns, from the rural conditions of living. Being old towns and still with 
some rural features, there are narrow lanes and by-lanes and a large 
number of mud-built houses. Municipal services are not much developed 
and amenities of life are inadequate. A centre has been designated as a 
town largely on the basis of the strength of population. The Census 
report indicated that in enlisting & place as a town, existence of urban 
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living conditions had been taken into account. But the major deciding 
factor has been the strength of population. But since the largest town 
in each of the 13 districts has been surveyed for the purpose of this report, 
small towns which have been considered as such on account of certain 
estrength of population do not affect the picture of urban living presented 
in this chapter. These 13 towns are the most important urban centres of 
the State and the amenities of life in these areas are therefore better than 
the average level of amenities in the other urban centrss of the State. The 
conditions of living in these areas would show the character of town life 
in important urban centres and the development of urban facilities in 
the State. 


3. A study of the composition of population, occupational structure, 
currents of migration, state of industry and trade etc., provides all the 
various aspects of the economy which bring out the structure of income 
and.the lev:l of living. The standard of life depends basically on the level 
of income, but income alone does not completely determine the mode of 
living. Two families with the same income but in different occupations 
may have different modes of. living on account of the character of the 
occupations concerned. But apart from that, the pattern of living is very 
much dependent upon the facilities and amenities provided by organised 
efforts and institutional methods. The information presented in this 
chapter would throw light on these aspects-of urban life as well. 


4. The problem of urban housing has assumed great importance in recent 
years and shortage of residential accommodation has become acute, with 
the rapid rate of urbanisation. According to an cstimate given in the 
Second Fivi-Year Plan*, the urban population was expected to increase 
by about 33 per cent during 1951—61. In the previous two decades new 
construction of houses did not keep pace with the growth of urban 
population. While the urban population during this period increased at 
the rate of 3 to 4 per cent per annum, the rate of construction of new houses 
was of the order of 2 to 2°5 per cent. In 1951, the shotage of housing in 
the urban areas was roughly reckoned at about 2°5 million. Apart from 
the quality of the housing accommodation, there was thus an enormous 
quantitative shortage of housesin the towns. In the post-war years, 
urbanisation has proceeded with accelerated pace and during the decade 
1951—61 urban population was expected to increase by about 33 per cent, 
The Second Five-Year Plan therefore indicated that in the absence of effective 
measures for urban development the housing shortage in 1961 may be 
twice as much as in 1951. The shortage of housing accommodation in the 
urban areas is acute and the urgency of the problem hus been appreciated 
in all quarters. 


— 
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5. The shortage of houses in the urban centres in Orissa is not less acute, 
although the rate of urbanisation in Orissa has been slower than elsewhere 
in the country. There has not been any appreciable increase in the 
construction of new houses. The Orissa Census Report of 1951 pointed out 
that acute shortage of houses in urban areas had been felt during the decade 
1941—51 and particularly after the outbreak of the Second World War.* 
The rate of the growth of urban houses declined from 9-2 per cent 
in 1931—40 to 4-2 per cent in 1941—50 while urbanisation during this period 
was considerable. Thcre was a decline in the rate of construction of new 
houses. The problem of shortage bacame therefore more acute. Almost 
every urban centres is faced with serious housing problems, but in the 
towns of Orissa on account of inadequacy of amenities and inferior 
quality of a large proportion of the houses, the problem is further 
complicated. In this chapter, an attempt is made to study the housing 
conditions, in their qualitative and quantitative aspects and the extent 
of ancillary amenities that are directly connecied with housing 
accommodation. 

LIvING ROOMS 

6. The congestion in a town is to be judged not according to density of 
population with reference to the occupied area but according to the actual 
residential accommodation available. In a small aree there may exist tall 
buildings providing living rooms to a large number of psople.. The town 
may have great density of population but if houses are available for 
comfortable living to the residents, it would not be considered as congested. 
The extent of congestion or over-crowding is therefore to be assessed with 
reference to the number and the size of living rooms available to the 
residents of the towns. 


7. It is necessary to be precise about what is meant by living rooms. In 
this chapter, every room of a house excepting a kitchen, a bath room ora 
store shall be considered as a living .room. Most people use the same room 
for various purposes. This of course cannot be helped when there is oaly 
one living room in the urban house. But even when there are two or thres 
rooms, the same room is required to be used as a bed-room, sitting room, 
dining room and even as a room for entertainments. A living room must 
not therefore -be construed to be only a sitting room. The expressing 
“living room” is used in this Chapter in a broad sense to include all types 
of rooms for use excepting kitchen, bath and store. 


8. Mere number of rooms in a house may not indicate the extent of 
accommodation. In order to get a complete picture about the residential 
accommodation it would be necessary to know the size of the rooms 
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available. But such information, it was very difficult to obtain, since rooms$ 
are of various different sizes and it was not possible for respondents to state 
precisely the size of the rooms in their houses. Jt must however be stated 
that in the towns of the State, there are only a few modern houses and most 
other houses contain exceedingly small rooms. Excepting in the houses of 
well-to-do families, large rooms are rather rare. The number of living 
rooms in the houses will therefore indicate the extent of accommodation when 
it is borne in mind that, generally speaking, rooms are small in size. 


9. According to the definition of living rooms g'ven above, Table XX 1 
shows the distribution of families according to the number of members in 
the family and the number of living rooms in the houses. 
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10. It wquld be noticed from the Table that about one-fourth (26:5 per 
cent) of the urban families lives in houses which have only one living room, 
each. Two rooms certainly provide larger accommod ition than one room, 
but very often on account of ths necessity in ths family one room is 
partitioned into two and as such although two rooms increase privacy 
within, the accommodation remains the same as before Even otherwise, two 
small rooms are quite inadequate to provide necessary accommodation to a 
family unless the family consists of one or two numbers. It will be seen that 
one-third (33-6 per cent) of the total number of urban families has two living 
rooms in the houses. Thus about 60 per cent of the families living in the 
towns have to reside in small houses with only one or two rooms. The 
extent of congestion is clear from this state of affairs. In almost all the 
different towns of the State, the situation is more or less the same. In 
the city of Cuttack, for instance, 60:9 per cent of the families live in 
houses of one or two rooms. The proportion is almost exactly the same 
as it is, on the average, for the entire urban areas of the State. One can 
appreciate easily the housing conditions in the towns of the State when 
as large a proportion of the families as 60 per cent is obliged to live in small 
houses containing only one or two rooms. 


11. Families who have three living rooms under their occupation may not 
perhaps face much inconvenience. They constitute 15:7 per cent of the 
total urban families in the State A house with 4 to 6 living rooms 
provides comfortable accommodation to a family and 18-5 per cent bf the 
urban families belong to this category. Houses with seven or more living rooms 
may perhaps be considered as luxury in the context of the general housing 
conditions in the urban areas. Of the total number of families, 42 per cent 
are in occupation of such commodious residences. 


12. The over-all position that is brought out in the Table may be sum- 
marised as follows. Two-fifths of the families have to live in small houses of 
tenements with one or two living rooms. A little less than cne-fifth is able to 
have three-roomed houses and a little more than 1/5th has comfortable 
residential accommodation with 4 or more rooms in the houses. When the vast 
majority of the families has to live in very small houses ‘the extent of conges- 
tion may be easily appreciated. The survey was done in respect of only house- 
holds. Institutions, boarding houses etc. were not included in the survey- 
In all the urban centres of the State, there are quite a number of smal 
boarding houses, where two or three persons reside in one room. There are 
some persons who are unable to find residential accommodation and take 
shelter with friends, relationé or in out-houses. If these things are taken 
into account, the extent of congestion and the inadequacy of houses in the 
towns would appear to be. greater that what is presented in the table above. 
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13. Of the 7,295 sample families, as many as 782 are familics consisting 
of only one member each. Of these one-membcr families 57:3 per cent have 
only one living room each. It may not be inconvenient for one 
person, if he has one living room, provided there arc necessary ameni- 
ties like kitchen, bath room etc. in the house. But many of the 
single-roomed houses have just one room each with nonce of the anci- 
llary arrangements inside. As such, cven though there is only one 
member in the family, the necessary conveniences arc [lacking in the 
house for the occupant concerned. Many of the single rooms in the 
towns are of such category. The Table would show that 18 per cent 
of the single-member families have two rooms in their occupation, and 
more than 13 per cent have three or larger number of rooms available 
to them. It goes without saying that when one member has so many 
rooms in his residence, he enjoys comfortable rcsidcntial accommodation, 
Among the families with two members, 44 per cent have only one room 
each and 33 per cent, two rooms each in their houses. More than three 
quarters of these families arc, therefore, living in small houses with just 
one or two rooms. The question of amenities and conveniences in the houses 
will be analysed later; but in view of the fact that rooms in the large majo. 
rity of cases are very small in size and even two rooms for a family of 
only two members may not provide comfortable residence. 


14. The extent of congestion in respect of urban housing can be visualised 
when the coridition of families with 3 or larger number of members 
is taken into consideration. Of the total number of three-member fumiles, 
30:6 per cent live in one-roomed houses and 37-6 per cent, in houscs with 
only two rooms. Thus about two-thirds of such families lave very 
inadequate housing accommodation. Of the families with 4 to 6 nicm- 
bers, as many as 22°1 per cent have one room eacli and 39-3 per cent, 
only Zrooms in their houses. Thus 62 per cent of these large families 
are obliged to live under great hardship. Even among the very 
large families, with 7 to 10 members, 6°5 per cent have one room eacli 
and 29 per cent, only 2 rooms. Jt may further be noticed that 239 
per cent of very large families with more than 10 members have to live 
in two-roomed houses. The extent of over-crowding in respect of all 
these families can easily be imagined when such a large proportion of 
them is obliged to live either in one-or in two-roomed houses. The inadequacy 
of residential houses is clearly brought out fiom this statistical information. 


15. Houses with four or more rooms constitute 22°7 per cent of the total 
number of residential houses in the urban areas. Some smatl families 
with one to three members have a few of these commodious houees. 
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but most of such houses are in occupation by comparatively Jarger 
families. When a family is large it has to make strenvous attempts to 
build or take on rent a comparatively Jarger house. A small family 
may remain contented with just one or two rooms. But it may be 
pointed out that some of the single or double-member families have 
other members living in rural areas. Their economic position and 
earnings do not make it possible to have all the family members in 
the towns. But these considerations apart, overcrowding does not arise 
in the case of’ one-or-two member families, while in the case of larger 
families the problem assumes acute proportions. 


16. The overall picture that emerges from the Table is that there is: 
considerable congestion in the houses occupied by families with three 
and larger number of members. A single room for a three-member family 
¡S very inadequate. One or two rooms for a family consisting of 4 to 
6 members make conditions of living difficult. For a large family with 7 
or more members even 3 rooms would be considered as great hardship. 
On this broad criterion 2,980 families out of the 7,295 samples live in 
conditions of great congestion. They constitute 41 per cent of the total 
number of urban families. The larger the town, the greater appears to. 
be the extent of congestion. in the city of Cuttack, for instance, about 
52 per cent of the families live under conditions of over-crowding as against 
the average proportion of 41 per cent of urban families living under similar 
conditions. The extent of congestion is clear when such a large propettion 
of families has to live with extremely inadequate housing accommodation. 


17. The size and type of a house occupied by a family depends largely 
on the family income, It may be that a particular family has inherited 
a large house, though it might not have been able to build or take on rent 
such a large house in view of its present income. There may be a few 
cases of this type, particularly in old towns. But such things are not likely 
to continue over generations. Even so, there are very few which would 
come under such category. Generally speaking, there is a certain 
correlation between family income and the house under its occupation. 


18. The extent of correlation between income and the number of living 
rooms occupied by a family is presented in Table XX-2 below :— 
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19. Of the families whose annual incomes do not exceed Rs. 2,500 about 
47 per cent live in just one room each. These are the poorest families in 
the towns and it is clearly impossible for them to afford larger houses. 
About 1/3rd of these families has only 2 rooms each. In many cases 
the two rooms may not have larger space than just one room in some 
other houses. The state of affairs in respect of families whosc incomes 
range between Rs. 251 to 500 a year is almost the same. Broadly speaking, 
80 per cent of the families whose incomes do not exceed Rs. 500 a year 
live in one or two-roomed houses. A few of these families have larger 
residential accommodation, but their proportion is not significant to affect 
the finding in respect of the housing conditions under which the poor 
families live in the towns. 


20. As income increases, the size of the house and the number of rooms 
available for residences also naturally increase. The proportion of families 
in higher income groups residing in one or two-roomed houses becomes 
definitely small. Of those whose incomes are between Rs. S501 to 
1,000 a year, 27-8 per cent have only one room cach and 37-5 per cent 
have two-roomed houses. Of the families in the next higher income group 
of 1,001—2,000 rupees, 11 per cent have one room each and 30°5 per cent 
two rooms each in their occupation. In all, therefore, of the income 
group of Rs. 501—1,000, 65-3 per cent of the families live in one or two- 
roomed houses and 41°5 per cent of the families with 1,001—2,000 rupees 
a yeas have similarly small residential accommodation. It has been 
pointed out earlier that 51:4 per cent of the total number of urban families 
come within the income group of Rs. 501—2,000. The major proportion 
of urban families belongs to this income group and very large number of 
such families have only one or two rooms to live in. ‘Thus the general 
pattern of housing conditions shows that there is a good deal of congestion 
in the urban areas. 


21. It would be noticed that 40 to 47 per cent of the households with 
income exceeding Rs. 2,000 a year have 4 to 6 rooms each. Quite a consi- 
derable proportion of them also enjoys more commodious residental accom- 
modation. But the fact is that 10 to 20 per cent of families in the diffcrent 
income groups of over Rs. 2,000 a year still occupy just one or two houses. 
Such families are able to afford larger houses with more living rooms, but the 
requisite types of houses are not adequately available to meet their require- 
ments. The construction of houses has not kept pace with the increasing 
urban population. The general type of housing to which people have been 
accustomed for venerations continues to a very large extent, because of the 
fact that modern economic organisation has not.made any impact in most 
of these areas to change the perspective of living conditions. There is a 
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definite correlation between family income and the size of the house, but 
when many of the families belonging to the typical income group of the 
urban areas live in congested houses and when quite considerable 
proportions of families in the higher income brackets live in small houses, 
there is a clear indication of the extent of congestion and the 
inadequacy of residential accommodation in the urban areas of the 
State. 


22. There is no doubt that living conditions of a family are governed by 
the Icvel of its income. One must be able to afford before one desires to have 
better living conditions. Nevertheless although income is the chief factor 
determining the standard of living, there are various other considerations 
as well. Two families having the same level of income may have different 
modes of living depending upon their education, or occupation or certain 
social traditions. It would, therefore, be interesting to study how far there is 
any relation between these various factors and the type of houses occupied by 
the different families. Table XX-3 below shows the distribution of families 
according to main occupations of the heads of families and the number of 
living rooms in the houses occupied by them. 
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23. The managerial, administrative and executive classes belong to the 
top level of the urban society. More than two-thirds of these families have 
commodious residences with 4 or larger number of rooms. There are 
quite a few with one or two rooms among them. Only 2:6 per cent have 
one room each and 18%, two rooms in their houses. Families, belonging 
to this category not merely are on the top social level but also enjoy the 
top economic status. They can not only afford large houses but such 
houses are a necessary part of their social position. It has been pointed out 
earlier that in the professional, technical and related occupations, there 
is quite a considerable proportion of affluent persons. But since this 
occupational category comprises of various different types, there are some 
with small incomes as well. From this occupational group as many as 
38'9% have commodious houses with 4 or a larger number of rooms, while 
39%, live in small houses of one ortwo rooms. Generally speaking, these 
two categories, namely Managerial and Administrative Classes and Profes- 
sional and Technical Classes form the upper section of the urban socio- 
economic structure and quite considerable proportions of them have 
sizeable residential houses. 


24. Sales and related activities are of various kinds of widely different 
nature. There are very poor hawkers and small sellers in the streets on the 
one land; there are prosperous and well-to-do merchants on the other. 
In the types of houses occupied by them there is, therefore, wide difference. 
About 30%, of them have large houses with 4 or more rooms while about 
54% live in small houses of only one or two rooms. In the subordinate 
administrative and executive occupations, there is a very large proportion 
of families living in small houses and very few have commodious accommoda- 
tion. As many as 64:2 of the families depending on these occupations 
have only one or two rooms each and only 154% have 4 to 6 rooms. 
In these occupational groups, there are persons belonging to all kinds 
of executive occupations with varying incomes. It is not possible 
for many of them to afford large houses for residential purposes. 


25. There is a distinct contrast so far as ministerial occupational group 
is concerned. In this group, there are persons with different degrees of 
education. Many of them would like to have neat and comfortable houses. 
In view of their income it has not been possible for most of them to have 
such houses as are available to persons in managerial. and executive 
and in professional and technical occupations. But because of 
their education and the type of occupation they are following, these 
persons in ministerial occupations may not easily reconcile themselves to 
living in one-roomed tenements. In contrast with almost all the occupational 
groups except the managerial and professional classes, the proportion of 
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families in ministerial occupations living in one-roomed houses is particularly 
Small. About half of these families lives in houses with 3 to 6 rooms each. 
This is a clear instance of occupation, education or social status, exercising 
its influence on the occupation of residential houses. 


26. In the occupational groups of primary economic categories, like 
agriculture, hunting, textile and leather, construction and engineering, 
transport and communication, etc., the large majority of families varying 
from 60 to 80 per cent, lives in small houses of only one to two rooms. Very 
few of them have any large residential houses. Quite a few of them however 
have houses with 4 to 6 rooms. Although, in the general incomes scale, 
many of the families in these various occupations belong to low income 
groups, there are quite a few of them who have fair.incomes. It is true that 
mast of the ‘peopl2 in these classes cannot afford large houses, but it is also 
true that some of them who can do not appear very much inclined 
to have larger houses for themselves. The mode of life connected with their 
occupations does. not perhaps exert much influence on them to have larger 
houses which some of them may afford. 


27. Income no doubt is the basic factor on which depends the standard 
of living. The size of residential houses is governed primarily by the income 
of the family. Nevertheless certain other social factors have considerable 
influence in inducing families to have different living conditions. It is 
made clear from the table above that the managerial and executive classes 
and families depending upon professional and technical occupations belong 
generally to top Socio-economic sections of the community and have fairly 
commodious houses. Families depending upon the various primary occupa_ 
tions generally live in small houses. Although some of them are able to 
afford large houses, for generations they have been accustomed to live in 
small houses with only’ a few living rooms. The influence of education 
and occupation on housing is particularly marked so far as the ministeria] 
classes are concerned. Although from the point of view of their earnings 
many of them may not be better off than the large percentage of families 
in variouS other occupations, very few of them live in one-roomed houses. 
Besides income, therefore, education and the type of occupation have 


significant influence on the living conditions, which include residential 
accommodation. 


TYPE OF Houses 
28. The nature of housing accommodation cannot be adequately judged 
from the number of living rooms available. The living conditions depend on 
the type of houses and the comforts provided therein. In progressive and 
modern towns most of the house are.pucca buildings with terraced roof. 
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This is not true in the case of small towns, many of which have been 
styled as towns because of concentration of population in the localities 
concerned. There are indeed quitc a number of public buildings like 
Government offices, Courts, Schools, hospitals and other institutions. They 
are, in many cases, of impressive structure. These have not been included 
in the survey of residential houses. Some houses used for residential 
purposes are also of neat structure. But, by and large, most of the houses 
in the urban areas of the State are poor. The housing condition can be 
properly assessed! by finding out the types or structure of the residential 
houses in the towns. 


29. There may be various types of houses occupied by the people. For 
purposes of convenience, they have been classified under 4 main types— 

1. Katcha and thatched—~These houses have mud-walls and | straw 
thatches. 


2. Katcha and tiled—These are also mud-built houses, but their roofs 
have been constructed with tiles. A few of them have Raniganj tiles, but 
in general, most of the tiled houses have been constructed with inferior 
variety of tiles manufactured by local potters. | 


3. Pucca and thatched—These are houses with brick walls and cemented 
floors, but with thatched roofs. Compared with mud-built houses, they 
are clean and comfortable. 


4. Picca and tiled or terraced—These are buildings with brick walls 
and cemented floors. Som3 of them have terraced roofs and are therefore 
pucca buildings proper. Many others have tiled roofs either of Raniganj 
or local variety or have asbestos roofs. 


30. On the basis of the above classification. Table x x-4 shows the 
distribution of families in dufecenr, income groups occupying different 
types of houses. 
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TABLE XX-4 


DistRrIBUTION OF FAMILIES IN DIFFERENT INCOME GROUPS ACCORDING TO TYPE 
OF HOUSES (PERCENTAGE FIGURES) 


a 
Katcha Katcha | Pucca 


~~ 


| 


Pucca and 


Income (Rs.) and and and tiled or | Others | Total 
thatched | tiled { thatched! terraced 
es ui 
i 2 । ଓ | 4 4 । | 6 7 
a a ieee 
| 

Upto 150 .. 78-1 5:9 ¦ 36 11-6 0:8 | 100-0 
151—250 ¡ ୫3:5 5-4 1:9 88 0:4 | 1000 
251-500 .. । 17୦ 64] 41 12:2 0-3 | 1000 
501—1,000 ..| 5୫0 71 72 27:5 0-2 | 100-0 
1,001—2,000 .. | 378 88 | 140 39:3 0-1 | 100-0 
2,001—3,500 19:3 | 42 | 13୬୨ 63:2 100-0 
3,501—5,000 10:9 | 541 ୫4 71:7 | 0:6 | 1୦୦୦ 
5,001—7,500 8:3 3:7 7-3 80:7 100-0 
7,501—10,000 4:6 95:4 ” 100-0 
Above 10,000 5:6 1:4 69 86-1 100-0 
Not Given ..| 59:4 | 10:8 4:0 24:8 1:0 | 100-0 
Tol | 562 | ୫ ୩୫ 29:3 | 0:2 | 1000 


31. It would be noticed that 562% of the total number of families in the 
towns live in mud-built houses with straw roofs. Many of these houses are 
in fact small huts. Such katcha houses are the usual types of housing in the 
rural areas. Itis not normally expected to find this type of houses in any 
appreciable number in urban areas. But when more than half of the 
residential houses in the towns is of such a type, a substantial sector of the 
urban economy is of rural character. Katcha houses with tile roofs provide 
accommodation to 68% of the urban families. These are essentially mud- 
built houses with roofs made of primitive tiles. They are somewhat more 
expensive than roofs made of straw thatches and have the advantage of 
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resisting fire. But from the point of view of accommodation, there is not 
much to choose between thatched houses ‘and tiled houses when both have 
nud-built walls and floors. Together, 63% of the urban residents. live in 
poor katcha houses. This. is a clear indication of the low standard of living 
in the towns of the State. Such houses not only make poor living conditions 
but also create dificult problems in regard to health, sanitation, commu- 
nications, fire prevention and other ancillary matters. 


32. Pucca houses. with thatched: roofs are definitely cleaner than the mud 
built houses. Such houses are an. index of the desire of enjoying better 
living conditions, when the means are not adequate to look for pucca and 
terraced buildings. Only 75% of the urban families live in pucca houses 
under straw thatches. Normally urban houses are expected to be of pucca 
structure. The Table shows that 29-3 per cent of the families live in such 
houses. All these houses are not, of course, buildings with terraced roofs. 
Many of them have tiled or asbestos roofs. Houses with brick walls, cemen- 
ted floors and roofs made of locally made tiles are included in .this category, 
It would have been a distinctive feature had 29°3 per cent of the houses been 
terraced buildings. Nevertheless all the houses included in this category are. 
definitely of superior type, howsoever humble many of them may be. 


33. The large majority of the families with incomes up to 500 rupees a year 
live in katcha and thatched houses. From 77 to 84 per cent of the families 
in the different income groups below Rs. 500 are found living in such houses 
A few of them have other types of houses including pucca and tiled houses. 
but they form a very small proportion of the families belonging to these low 
income groups. It has been pointed out earlier that 51-4 per cent of the 
urban families belong to the income group of Rs. 501 to 2,000 a year. 
Of the families with annual incomes ranging from Rs. 501 to 1,000, as many 
as 58 per cent live in thatched and mud-built houses and 37-8 per cent of 
the families in the next higher income group of Rs. 1,001—2,000 have similar 
housing accommodation. The average condition of housing in the urban 
areas is indicated by the type of houses occupied by these income groups. 


34. With increased income, a family is able to afford a superior house. 
Of the families with annual incomes exceeding Rs. 2,000, a large proportion 
has pucca houses with tiled or terraced roofs. Some of them have, of 
course, thatched and katcha houses, tiled katcha houses and pucca houses 
with straw thatches. But from 632% to 95:4% of the families in the 
different income groups with incomes exceeding Rs. 2,000 a year, have 
pucca houses of different categories which may be considered as fairly suitable 
for residential purposes in urban areas. But all these families form only 
a Small section of the urban community. It has been mentioned that 
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35 per cent of the urban families have incomes not exceeding Rs. 500 a year. 
Of them only 8:8 to 12* 2 per cent have pucca houses with tiled roofs. To 
the income group of Rs. 501 to Rs. 2,000 belong 51-4 percent of the families 
and of them only 27-5 to- 39-3 per cent have tiled-or terraced “houses with 
pucca structure. ‘The general pattern of urban: housing is-thus of poor 
standard when the vast majority lives in’ mud-built and straw-thatched 
houses in the urban areas. 


35. Tt may be useful ‘to ascertain the type of. ‘houses. occupied by the’ 
families in the di fferent occupational groups. ‘This- is given: in table’ XX-5 
bslow. 
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36. More than three-fourths of the families in the managerial and execu- 
tive occupations live in pucca houses with tiled or terraced roofs. A few 
of them are in katcha and thatched houses and a few others in katcha and 
tiled and pucca and thatched houses. But this section constitutes only 
21:8 per cent of the families in this occupational group. Both on account 
of their incomes and social position, most of them reside in fairly neat 
and comfortable houses. Quite a substantial proportion, that is 45:2 per 
cent, of the families in the professional and technical occupations, also resides 
in similar houses. In this group are included certain persons in humble 
positions and therefore quite a substantial proportion lives in thatched and 
mud-built or slightly better houses. In the group of subordinate administra- 
tive and executive occupation, the proportion of families living in pucca 
buildings is smaller ; it is only 38-3 per cent. Under this occupational 
group, various types and grades of occupations and employments are 
included and accordingly a very large proportion of this group lives in 
small and humble houses. It will be noticed that so far as the minsiteria| 
occupation is concerned, there is a larger proportion of families living 
in pucca buildings compared with the families depending on professional 
and technical occupations and on subordinate administrative and executive 
employments. It may be observed that 17:9 per cent of the families in 
ministerial occupation live in pucca and thatched houses and this propor. 
tion is the largest compared with any other occupational group. This 
is a clear indication of the fact that persons in ministerial occupations are 
inclined “to have better living conditions than many others in primary 
economic occupati ons with similar earnings. 


37. In the group of sales and related occupations are included prosperous 
merchants, traders of different typ:s and small shopkeepers and pedlars. 
Quite a large proportion i.e., of 34-6 per cent, of the families in this occupa- 
tional group lives in pucca buildings. Some of the large terraced buildings in 
the towns belong to these classes. Yet a substantial proportion of them 
is found living in small, mud-built and humble houses in the towns. The 
wide differences in the grades of people in this category of oceupations 
is- clearly reflected in the different types of houses occupied by the different 


families. 


38. The picture is very different in respect of the families engaged in the 
various primary economic occupations. In agriculture, different handicrafts, 
construction work, transport and communication etc., the vast majority 
of the families live in katcha houses of different descriptions. There are 
indeed some among these various occupational groups who have pucca 
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structures with tiled or even terraced roofs. But generally speaking, two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the families in those various occupationa} groups 
are living in thatched and mud-built houses. 


39. The character of urban life in the State is brought out from the 
distribution of the types of residential houses. Moré than three-fourths of 
those who are in superior executive and administrative positions liv: in 
pucca hyues. Fairly large proportions of the families belonging 
to professional and technical occupations, ministerial employments and 
subordinate executive and administrative occupations are also found living 
in such houses. On the other side, the vast majority of the families 
depending on the various primary accupations cannot have any better 
housing accommodation than mud-built and thatched houses. The towns 
have grown around administrative institutions and other activities have 
developed as ancillary operations. The socio-economic structure in the urban 
areas is determined by this basic feature: and the housing conditions 


clearly reflect this state affairs. 


CONVENIENCES 


40. Information regarding the number of rooms available to a family 
does not adequately express the living conditions in the house. The types of 
houses occupied make a good deal of difference. But besides this, it is 
necessary to know to what extent the various conveniences are available in 
the houses in order that living conditions may be properly assessed. One 
or two small living rooms without any necessary household conveniences 
provide mere shelter, but scarcely any comfortable living. Conveniences 
in the houses have been rapidly. increasing with scientific advances and in 
some of the Western countries use of various gadgets has revolutionised 
living comforts. Itis idle to enquire about such domestic comforts in this 
country. But certain basic conveniences are absolutely necessary in resi- 
dential houses and particularly in the urban areas. Information was 


obtained about the availability of conveniences in respect of the following 
items :— 


(1) Whether the house has a separate kitchen. 


(2) Whether there is a latrine inside the house and if not, what 
arrangement there is for the purpose. ¢ 


(3) The sources of and facilities for water supply 
(4) The lighting arrangements in the houses 
In addition, it is also useful to find out how far and by which clas sg 
of the families, domestic servantsare used in the towns. Information in 


all these respects will present a composite pic ure of the character of urban 
ho sing in the State. 
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(1) KITCHEN 


41. Kitchen is an essential part of any house. In fact a household has 
been defined in this report as one having a common kitchen. Ina very 
small house, it may not be possible to have a separate room to be used as 
a kitchen. A cornor of a living room or a small verandah attached to it is 
often used for the purpose of a kitchen. Table XX-6 below shows the 
percentage of families in the different income groups having kitchens in 
their residential houses. 


TABLIJt No. XX-6 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES OF DIFFERENT INCOME GROUPS ACCORDING 
TO POSSESSION OF KITCHENS 


( Percentage figures ) 


¬ Kitchen Yes No Total 
Income in Rs. pa 
i KE 2 2 | 3 4 
Up to 150 17:8 82:2 1000 
151—250 4 21:8 78:2 100-0 
251—500 28 6 71-4 100°0 
501—1,000 40:3 59-7 100-0 
1,001—2,000 ରା 65:0 350 | 1000 
2,001—3;500 79-7 20:3 100-0 
3,501—5,000 a 88-0 12-1 100:0 
5,001—7,500 . 93:6 6:4 100-0 
7,501—10,000 93:0 7:0 100-0 
10,000 and above i 94-4 5:6 ! 100-0 
Not given ଶା 52°5 475 100-0 
I 
Total 45-3 54:7 100-0 


42. It would be noticed that most of the families with incomes up to 
Rs. 500 a year are not in a positicn to have separate kitchens in their 
residential houses. In fact, more than 3/4ths of the families belonging to such 
low income groups are not in a position to afford houses with separate 
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kitchen arrangements. ‘These families form 35 per cent of the total urban families 
in the State and the housing conditions can.well be appreciated if 3/4ths of 
these families reside in houses which are too small to have a separate room 
for the purpose of a kitchen. Families in the income group of Rs. 501—2,000 
constitute 51:4 per cent of the total number of families. The major section of the 
urban residents therefore belongs to this income group. Among the families 
with incomes of Rs. 501 to 1,000, as many as 59:7 per cent do not have 
separate kitchens and in the next higher income groups of Rs. 1,001 to 2,900, 
35 per cent of the families are in similar situation. This gives a broad picture of 
the housing condition in the urban arcas. Of course, so far as families 
belonging to higher income groups are concerned, a very large proportion 
lives in fairly commodious houses containing separate rooms to be used as 
kitchens. But in the overall picture, they form only about 15 per cent of 
the total number of families. 


43. In all, 54:7 per cent of the urban families have no separate rooms in 
the houses to be used as kitchens. Although families belonging to higher 
income groups have houses with separate kitchen rooms, the vast bulk of the 
urban families lives in houses which are too small to leave a whole room to be 
used as a kitchen. Many of the families are obliged therefore to make small 
verandah extensions for kitchen or use some corner of the living rooms 
for the purpose. 


(2) LATRINES 


44. An essential part of domestic convenience is to have a separate 
latrine inside the house premises. This is particularly important in urban 
living. In the villages there may be extensive open grounds which are used 
by people for easing themselves, although very often this results in insani- 
tary conditions. In the towns, on account of concentration of popula” 
tion in a small area, separate latrine arrangements in residental houses 
are essential. Table XX-7 shows to what extent such conveniences are 
available in urban. residences in the State. 
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45. Only 40:8 per cent of the families in the towns have separate 
jatrines in their houses. The large majority therefore has to use either 
some common latrines or the open fields available in different parts of 
the towns. A few families have common latrines used jointly by the 
members of! the families concerned. But there are not many such latrines 
and only 66 per cent of the families use such common latrines. 
Municipal iatrines are few and far between and only 4-8 per cent of the 
families use such latrines provided by Municipalities. It is an unde- 
sirable state of affairs that 47:3 per cent of the urban families in the 
State use open fields for easing themselves. In consequence, various 
parts of the towns, particularly the river sides and places adjacent to 
water, are exceedingly filthy. 

46. In the upper income groups exceeding Rs. 2,000 a year, most people 
have latrines in their houses. Indeed 84-7 per cent of the families in 
the different income groups exceeding Rs. 2,000 a year have latrines in 
their houses. A few families have common latrines. Even so, there are 
quite a few in this upper income groups who use open fields for lavatory 
purposes. In the income group of 1,001—2,000, 61:2 per cent have their 
own latrines. Quite a large number,constituing 27°5 per cent of them,uses open 
fields. The picture in respzct of all the lower incomo groups is very 
different. Very few of the families with incomes not exceeding Rs. 500 
a year have their own latrines. As many as 66°5 per cent to 78-6 per 
cent of the fa nilies in the different low income groups use freely. open 
grounds in the towns for easing themselves. Even among the families 
with annual incomes of 5.){—1,000° rupees, about half the number uses 
open grounds. All this is an indication of the fact that a large sector 
of the towns has distinct rural features and lack of latrine arrange- 
ments makes insanitary surroundings in many parts of the towns. It 
would not serve any useful purpose merely to advise the people not to 
make the open grounds filthy, When most houses are too small to 
have a lavatory and public lavatories scarely exist, there is no way out 
except to use the open places in the different parts of the towns. The 
primary responsibility is, therefore, on the Munic'palities to have adequate 
provision of latrines in different parts of the townas so that open fields 
may be spared by the urban residents. 

(3) WATER SuPPLY 

47. In a few towns of the State there is provision for supply of tap water, 
Even where such facilities exist, it is not possible for most of the households 
to have tap connections in their houses. They may be able to get wate 
from the street hydrants but do not have the advantage of having separat® 
taps in their houses. Table XX-8 shows what proportions of the familie 
in the different income groups:have water taps in their houses. 
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TABLE XX-8 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES OF DIFFERENT INCOME GROUPS ACCORDING TO 
POSSESSING OF WATER TAPS (PERCENTAGE FIGURES) 


SS Wate Top 
Yes No | Total 
I 
| 


Income in Rs. ~~ 
1 । ୬ 3 | 4 
| 

Up to 150 3-9 96-1 100-0 
151—250 1-4 98°6 100-0 
251—500 1-4 98-6 100-0 
501—1,000 1-5 98-8 100-0 
1,001—2,000 53 94-7 100-0 
2,001—3,500 12-7 87-3 100-0 
3,5 01——5,000 19-3 80-7 100-0 
5,001—7,500 27-5 72-5 100-0 
7,501— 10,000 37-2 628 100-0 
10,000 & above 45:8 54:2 100-0 
Not given ଛି 1:0 99-0 100-0 


Total | 4-5 95:5 100-0 


48. It is not surprising to find only 4-5 per cent of the urban families lav- 
ing water taps in their houses. Pipe water has been a recent introduction in 
some of the towns of the State, In most urban areas, such facilities do not 
exist at all. Even where supply of tap water has been provided, it has not 
been possible for many families to take connections to their houses. Many 
of them cannot afford this and some others are used to having water 
from outside and do not, therefore, consider it essential to take connection 
home. The overall situation is that tap water in residential houses is 
still a scarce feature of urban living and only 45 per cent of the families 
have been able to provides such comforts in their houses, and this again 
is confined largely to the upper income groups. 

49. Although supply of tap water in residential houses is an uncommon 
feature in the towns of the State, there ‘are street hydrants at various 
places and quite &« considsrable section of the urban population is able 
to get drinking water from thesz taps in the streets. There are still some 
families who get their drinking water from wells, tanks or the river on which 
the town is situatid. Table XX-9 shows the percentage of families in 
different income groups obtaining their drinking water from different 
sources. Water from tanks and rivers used to be the main source of supply 
In some towns, wells are quite common both in the residential houses and 
at common places. 
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50. The percentage of families obtaining thcir drinking water from rivers 
and tanks has been very greatly reduced in recent years Only 9-7 per cent 
of the families get their drinking water from tanks and 5°2 per cent from 
rivers. The proportion of families depending on tanks and rivers for 
drinking water is thus quite small. Tap water is used for drinking purposes 
by 46-9 per cent of the families and 37°0 per cent obtain their drinking water 
from wells in the towns. It is encouraging that the number of families 
depending upon tank and river for drinking water has been substan“ 
tially reduced and tap water is being increasingly used for drinking 
purposes. 


51. A bath room in the house has been a recent feature of domestic 
comfort. Only in a very well-to-do aristocratic family, there used to be bath 
rooms in the olden days. But modern living has made it now essential to 
have bath rooms in the houses, particularly in the towns. Even though 
there are no water taps, bath rooms are constructed in houses where water 
is supplied from wells. It has become a common feature of urban living to 
have bath room arrangements in the houses. Table XX-10 shows to what 
extent such common convenience is available in the lowns of the 
State. 


TABLE No. XX-10 


INCOME-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO POSSESSION OF BATH- 
ROOMS (PERCENTAGE FIGURES). 


Income in Rs. No Yes 
1—150 99-1 0-9 
151—250 98-8 1-2 
251—500 986 1-4 
501—1,000 97:6 2-4 
1,001—2,000 88-4 11-6 
2,001-—3,500 67-4 32°6 
3,501—5,000 488 51:2 
5,001—7,500 38°5 61-5 
7,501—10,000 30-2 69-8 
10,000 and above 30:5 69:5 
Not given 94-0 6:0 


Total 91:2 88 
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52, The table brings out that a bath room in the residential house is still 
an uncommon feature in the towns of the State. Only 8-8 per cent of the 
families have such conveniences in their houses. When 91-2 per cent Of the 
urban families do not have separate bath rooms in their residences, this does 
not constitute a normal feature of urban life in the State. In the low income 

* groups, with incomes not exceeding Rs. 500 a year, there is scarcely any 
family which has a bath room. In the middle income bracket of Rs. 501— 
2,000 there are very few which have such domestic conveniences. As income 
increases, a family is able to afford better conveniences and bath room 
becomes a part of the normal way of living. Of those whose incomes are 
more than 3,500 rupees a year, one-half to 2/3rds have bath room 
arrangements in their houses. This is as is expected. But the general 
situation is that bath room is a scarce feature of urban life in the 
State. 

53. Before the coming of tap water, many families who did not like to 
have water-supply from outside had wells in their houses. Even now water 
taps are found in only a few houses. Wells, therefore, arc still the main 
source of separate water-supply for the residential houses. Wells are of 
different types. There arc some which are of pucca variety with masonry 
work and others, which are of katcha type with earthern framework. 
Whatever the type may be, a well in the house is a distinct domestic conveni- 
ence. Table XX-11 shows what percentage of families has separate wells in 
their residential premises. 


TABLE No. XX-11 


INCOME-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO POSSESING OF WELLS 
OO OO eee reo 


Income in Rs. Private Common | No Well Not given Total 
Well Well 


Up to— 


1—1 50 16°9 1-8 80-4 0-9 100-0 
151—250 14-4 25 82:9 0:2 100-0 
4&5 500 19 4 2:5 175 0-6 100-0 
501—1,000 26:2 2°5 711 0-2 100-0 

1,001—2,000 40-9 3-4 55-6 0-1 100-0 
2,001—3,500 602 5:0 34°6 0:2 100-0 


OOOO OOOO FED OGG. AOC 
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TABLE No. XX-11— Concld. 


| [ ` 
Income in Rs. Private | Common | No Well {| Not given | Total 
Well Well f 
3,501—5,000 | 56 6 4-8 | 36-1 2:4 100-0 
5,001—7,500 65-1 3-7 31-2 190-0 
7,501—10,000 69:8 30-2 100-0 
10,000 and | 736 28 | ୨222 1-4 100°0 
above. 
Not Given 30-7 1-0 67-3 1:0 100-0 


Total 30‘4 | 2°8 66-4 0-4 100-0 


54. As many as 66-4 per cent of the families do not have any wellsin their 
residences. They have therefore to depend on water-supply from outside 
either from tanks, rivers or from some wells at some common places 
Two-thirds of the families do not have their private source of water-supply 
for themselves. Private wells’are found in the houses of 30-4 per cent of the 
urban families. Whatever the type of well may be, these families have their 
independent supply of water within their premises. Wells are quite common 
in some of the towas and in some others, people are not much used to 
having wells in their houses. In the City of Cuttack, for instance, 60 per cen 
of the families have wells in their residences, which is about double the 
average proportion for atl the urban ares of the State. Although therefore 
in a city like Cuttack about 2/3rds of the familics have independent water- 
supply in their houses, for all the urban areas of the State, about 2/3rds 
do not have any such independent water-supply. This is again another index 
of the situation that a large sector of the urban areas has still dominant 


rural feature. 
L!GHTING ARRANGEMENTS 


55. Electricity is now a common domestic requirement. Living 
conditions have bein revolutionised by cxtensive use of electricity for 
various purposes. In fact, the progress of a country is measured by the per 
capita consumption of electricity. It has now been the objective to carry 
electric power to rural areas and, in recent years, serious and sustained efforts 
are being made in this direction. Although many of the small towns in the 
State do not yet have electricity, this is provided in many of the large towns. 
Tap water has only been introduced very recently in a few of the towns, 
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but electricity has been there in some of the towns for fairly a Jong time. 
But even though electric supply exists in the chief urban centres, it has not 
been possible for many of the families to have clectrical fittings at home. 
This is because some people are too poor to afford this convenience. Some 
of the houses are not in a suitable condition for taking electricity and to 
some parts of the towns electric lines have not yet been extended. Since 
consumption of clectricity fo- lighting purposes. at home has become an 
essential part of domestic comforts, it is necessary to assess the percentage 
of families having such convenience in their residences. 


66. Table XX-12 shows the precentages of families in different income 


groups using electricity in their residences for lighting purposes. 


TABLE XX-12 


FAMILIES IN DIFFERENT INCOME GROUPS USING ELECTRICITY FOR DOMESTIC 
LIGHTING (PERCENTAGE FIGURES) 


a in Using clectricity Not using electricty Total 
Ss. 

Up to 150 12 988 100°0 
151—250 1:2 98-8 100-0 
251—500 2-7 97-3 . 100:0 
501—1,000 3°7 90-3 100-0 
1,001—2,000 12:4 87:6 100-0 
2,001—3,500 28:4 71-6 100-0 
3,501—5,000 50+) 50:0 100-0 
5,001—7,500 550 45-0 100.0 
7,501—10,000 74-4 256 10°09 
10,000 & above 75:0 250 100°0 
Not given. 8:9 ~~ OL 100-0 
Total — 9:4 ୨୨୫ 00୦ 


67. Only 94 per cent of the urban families in the State use electricity 


at home for lighting purposes. When only one out of every 10 families 
in the urban areas has access to this comfort at home, in the general 


living conditions in the towns, use of electricity is still not a very ,common 
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feature. Klectricity is not -cheap enough to be within the reach of the 
majority of residents in the towns. It: is truc that in certain localitics 
the supply lines have not been extended and therefore some of the residents 
desirous to have clectricity have not been able to use it at homc. For 
many people in the lowest income groups, living in thatched huts, it may 
not be possible to take clectricily. In the context of living conditions, 
consumption of electricity may perhaps appear'to be rather a luxury. There 
were however definite indications of change in attitude and people are fast 
becoming electricily-minded. It is expected that very shortly therc-will be 
appreciable change in this respect. But as the facts were, at the time of 
the survey, only one out of t¢gn urban familics was using clectricity at home 
for lighting purposes. 


68. It would be noticed that families with annual incomes up to 1,000 
rupees have not bcen able to have electricity for domestic use. Very few 
of the familics belonging to this low income group usc electricity. As 
income increases, the percentage of families consuming electricity rapidly 
increases. In the income group of Rs. 3,501—7,500 about half of the urban 
familics consumes electric energy for domestic lighting. In the higher incomc 
groups, the proportion is about three-fourths. The table clearly shows that 
only well-to-do sections of the community have been able to have the 
convenience of electricity at home and it has not been possible for the 
families in the low income groups to afford this convenience. The overall 
picture that only 9:4 per cent of the urban families have becn able to 
consume electricity for domestic purposes indicatcs that the conditions of 
living have not yet come up to the standard usually expected in 
urban areas. 


69. When only 9-4 per cent of the families use clect:icity at home, the 
bulk of the population necessarily uses kerosene for domestic lighting. The 
extent of expenditure on this item would give a further indication of the 
nature of living comforts in the urban arcas. In course of investigation it 
was noticed that many of the respondents: could not state definitely their 
annual expenditure on kerosene. This commodity is purchased usually in 
small quantities at short intervals and it is not possible for most pepole to 
remember how much they spent over a year on this item. Informations was 
therefore collected. about the amount of expenditure on Kerosene during 
the month prior to the date of cnquiry. The figures supplied by the 
respondents were quite accurate when the period was only a month. This 
information has been analysed to indicate further the living conditions in 
the urban areas. Table XX-13 shows the monthly expenditure of families 
in the different income groups on kerosene. 
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70. Of the total number of familics, only 5 per cent spend more than 
Rs. 5 in a month on kerosene. It has been pointed out earlier that 
most of the families in the higher income groups have electricity at home. 
Those who donot have electricity spend on kerosene considerably large 
amounts. There arc some in the higher income groups who spend only one 
or two rupees in a month on this item. These families have electricity at 
home and kerosene is used by them for certain ancillary purposes. 


71. Among the families, with incomes not exceeding Rs. 250 a year,more 
than half cannot afford even onc rupee in a month for kerosene. In next 
higher income group of Rs. 251 to 500, more than 73 per cent of the 
families spend less than 2 rupecs in a month on kerosene. As has already 
been stated 51:4 per Cent of the families belong to the income 
group of Rs. 501 to 2,000. In the income group of Rs. 501—-1,000;, 
the monthly expenditure of 4/5ths of the families on kerosene is lesg 
than Rs. 3 per family. In next higher group of Rs. 1,000 to 2,000, 
the proportion of families with such expenditure on kerosene is 58 per cent- 
The vast majority of the families in the towns, thercfore, incurs an 
expenditure of less than Rs. 3 in a month for domestic lighting. In 
the case of 72:6 per cent of the families in the urban areas, the 
monthly expenditure on kerosene in a month is less than Rs. 3. When 


electricity is consumed by only 9-4 per cent of the families, when the amount 
of monthly expenditure on kerosene of 72:6 per cent of the families is 


less than 3 rupees and scarcely any family in the low-income groups is 
able to afford more than one rupee in a month, domestic lighting in 
the urban areas would naturally appear to be inadequate. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS 


72. In urban living, it is quite a common feature for the well-to-do 
classes and also the so called middle classes to have domestic servants. 
If conveniences like water taps, electricity etc., are available in ‘the 
residences, the need for domestic servants would be considerably reduced 
If various other urban facilitics like delivery of goods in the homes, cheap 
and convenient transport etc., are available, that would reduce further the 
need for domestic servants. But even apart from all th ese considerations, 
employment of domestic servants is not merely a matter of household 
convenience, but also an index of social position. One of the chief reasons 
for the employment of domestic servants is the availability of persons 
to be engaged in such work. If employment in industries, trading 
concerns, offices etc. are adequately available, there will not be many 
persons available for work as domestic servants. In recent years the 
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irend has been that fewer persons arc offering themsclves for such work. 
Middle class families are experiencing difficulties in engaging servants for 
household tvork. 

73. The cxtent of employment of persons in domestic services is given 
In Tables XX-14 and XX-15 below which show the distribution of 
families in the difftrent income groups and occupation groups having 
domestic servants. 


TABLE XX-14 


INCOMFE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES HAVING DOMESTIC SERVANTS 
(PERCENTAGE FIGURES) 


TORING 

Income : I crvant {2 servants | 3 or more | No servants | Total 
(Rs.) servants 
! 
TEC RC CN CE 

Up to 150 3:0 0:3 96-7 | 100-0 
151—250 1:6 0:2 98:2 100-0 
251—500 2:4 0:3 97:3 100-0 
501—1,000 4:8 0:3 0:3 94-6 100-0 
1,001—2,000 201 35 15 74:9 100-0 
2,0C1—3,500 .. 34-6 9-1 3:8 51°5 100-0 
3,50} —5,000 41-0 21-1} 9-6 283 100-0 
5,001—7,500 33°0 257 15:4 23-9 100-0 
7,501—1 0,000 30-2 279 32°6 9-3 100-0 
10,000 and adove 13-9 36:1 34-7 153 100-0 
Not given 10:9 2°0 87-1 100-0 
Total .. 10-3 2:9 1:7 85-1 100-0 
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TABLE XX-15 


OCCUPATION-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES HAVING DOMESTIC SERVANTS 
(PERCENTAGE FIGURES) 


Domestic 
servants 


Nil and 
1 2 3 and ore not given Total! 
Occupation | 
1 ୫ 3 4 |] 5 | 6 
Managerial, A 41-0 21:8 ¦ 180 19-2 100-0 
strative and ni 
Executive Occupa- 
tion. 
Professional, Techni- 24-6 9-3 5:9 60-2 100-0 
cal and Related. 
Subordinate 9-4 1-1 0-4 89-1 100-0 
Administrative 
and Executive. 
Ministerial Occu- 30-1 4:3 0:8 64-8 160-0 
pation. 
Sales and Related .. 11-1 3:7 22 83-0 100-0 
Agricultural, 5°6 2-6 21 89-7 100-0 
Hunting, Mining 
and Food Proce- 
ssing. 
Textile, Leather and 2:8 97-2 100-0 
Wood works. 
Construction, Engi- 4-7 0:9 0:2 94:2 100-0 
neering and 
Electrical. 
Transport an dl 7°6 0:5 91-9 100-0 
Communication. 
Printing and Misce- 0:6 0-1 0-1 99-2 100-0 
lianeous. 
Pensioners, 13-3 2°9 2°0 81-8 100-0 
Unemployed 
Beggars, etc. 
Service occupation 5°5 26 0-3 91-6 100-0 
Total ନ 10°3 2:9 1-7 85-1 100-0 
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74. Families belonging to the low income groups cannot afford domestic 
servants. In fact some members of these families might be working as 
part-time servants in the houses of well-to-do sections of the community. 
In the table, there are very few persons in the low income groups who have 
domestic servants. But these servants are not really domestic servants; 
they are helpers in the household occupations. 


75. In the income group of 1,001 to 2 001 rupees; about 1/5th of the 
families maintains domestic servants. It might appear rather strange for 
families with such humble incomes, to maintain servants for domestic work. 
But some of these families perhaps have such servants on account of their 
occupational position. In the higher income groups, a very large proportion. 
of the families has domestic servants, and some of them, quite a number. 
In the income group of Rs. 3,501, Rs, 7,500, about 3/4ths of the families have 
domestic servants and in the still higher income groups there are very few 
who do not have such servants at home. Families belonging to the top 
income group can afford the luxury of having servant in their houses. But 
many in the middle income brackets have domestic servants because of lack 
of conveniences at home and on account of their social position. Above 
all, it is possible for them to have such servants because they are available. 


76. Table XX 15 shows that most of the families belonging to the 
managerial and executive occupations have servants for domestic work. 
These familles are in the top levels both in respect of income aad social 
position. As suck, more than 4/5ths of them maintain domestic servants. 
Among the families in the professional and technical occupations, about 40 
per cent have servants for household work, It has been pointed earlier that in 
this group are included some families whose profession or technical employ- 
ment brings them humble incomes and as such they are not in a position to 
have helpers at home. In the subordinate administrative and executive group, 
various categories of persons are included and some of them belong to the 
fairly low income group. Only about 11 per cent of them are therefore able to 
have servants for domestic work. People in the ministerial occupations are of 
a particular category, who by their education and pattern of occupation 
desire to lead a fairly high level of living. They have also a particular 
social position as against the families engaged in various primary econ omic 


activities. As such , about 35 per cent of the families in this occupation, have 
domestic servants. 


77. Among the families depending upon various Primary economic 
activities, like agriculture, textile and wood-work, construction, and transport 
etc., there are very few families which have domestic servants. Here and 


there, there area few well-to-do families among them and servants 
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employed in their families not merely do .domestic work, but also assist 
in the main business or occupation pursued by the families. At any rate, 
the percentage of families in these various occupations having domestic 
servants is so small that in the socio-economic picture of urban life, this 
does not figure as a significant feature. 


78. The information about the employment of domestic servants brings out 
again the fact that the towns of the State have grown around administrative 
activities. Families connected with administrative activities and professional 
occupations occupy, both from economic and social point of view, superior 
positions in the community. The mode of living among these classes is 
significantly different from that of the large number of families engaged in the 
different primary occupations. This social and economic distinction based 
primarily on the administrative set-up around which towns have developed is 
distinctly reflected not merely in the occupation of houses and possession 
of conveniences, but also in the maintenance of servants for domestic 


work. 
RESIDENCE STATUS 


79. In agricultural life, almost every family has a house of its own. It may 
be a commodious house or a small hut. But it is a common feature in the rural 
areas for every household to have its own house and there is scarcely any 
family which takes a house on rent. The situation in the towns is very 
different, Here a considerable section of the people livesin rented houses. 
Many are obliged to live together in crowded boarding houses, either 
because rented houses are not available or because the rent demanded is very 
high. In the growing industrial towns, shortage of residential houses is 
an acute problem. As has been pointed out earlier, the problem is scarcely 
less acute in the urban arcas of this State. The character of a town is 
reflected in the status of the inhabitants in regard to their residential 
houses. The state of economy has a distinct effect on the residential status 
of the urban population. In this survey, only households have been taken 
into account and institutions, boarding houses, etc., have not been 
included. The status with regard to the houses occupied by the households in 
the urban areas would indicate how far the urban economy has been 
expanding in the different parts of the State. 

830. Table XX-16 shows the distribution of families in the different 
income groups having their own houses and living in rented houses. 
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TABLE‘ XX-16 
a: 
C 
. ANCOMEWISE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES OWNING HOUSES AND TAKING 
Hovsgs ON RENT 


Own { On full | On con-| Free । Not Total 


Income in Rs. 


rent | cession । given 
PO J Pr 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Cr DO CO RIG 
Up to 150 73:9 10-1 13°0 3-0 100-0 
151—250 କଃ 737 130 12-1 1:2 100-0 
251—500 71-3 15:2 12-6 1-0 100-0 
501—1,000 ହା 63:4 19:6. 0:3 15°5 1:2 1000 
1,001—2,000 .. 637 257 1:3 8:6 0-7 100-0 
2,001—3,500 .. 62:6 30-0 0:6 5:6 1-2 100-0 
3,501—5,000 .. 536 36°8 1-8 7:2 0-6 100-0 
5,001—7,500 .. 56°9 37-6 0-9 46 100-0 
7,501—10,000 .. 51:2 37:2 11-6 " 100-0 
10,000 & above .. 69-4 250 1-4 2°8 1-4 100-0 
Not given 81-2 11-8 ˆ 50 2:0 ¦ 109-0 


PE EO (rE PD Cy CP 


Total eo 66-3 20-2 


0:5 11-9 141 100°0 


es 


81. It would be observed that 2/3rds of the urban families have houses 
of their own. The towns surveyed are old towns and families have becn 
residing in these towns for generations. These families have either inherited 
or constructed the houses for themselves. In an industrial town or in a 
rapidly growing urban centre, it is unusual to find such a large proportion 
of the families having their own houses. It is not within the means of most 
people to have land to construct houses inthe town. A very large number 
of families are therefore obliged to live in rented houses and very often 
jin a very congested manner. Congestion is equally great in the towns of 
Orissa, though 66°3 per cent of the households live in their own houses. When 
there is frequent influx of people into an urban centre, it is not possible 
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for them to acquire land for houses in the town. Some of them also move 
from one town to another, in course of their employment, occupations 
etc. They are not in a position to settle down at any particular place. 
It is not possible for them to construct their own houses. :The fact that 
large percentage of families in the urban areas of Orissa has their own 


houses indicates that the towns contain a major section of permanent 
inhabitants who have settled down for long years and generations. 


82. Among the low income groups, a much larger proportion of the 
families has their own houses than among the families belonging to upper 
income groups. About 3/4ths of the families with annual incomes not 
exceeding Rs. 500 live in their own houses. Tt would not normally be possible 
for people with such low incomes to construct houses in urban areas, But 
in the towns of Orissa, these poor people bave been living for generation® 
in small houses of their own. It is significant to note that the proportiont 
of families in the higher income groups having their own houses is much. 
smaller. In the top income group of more than Rs. 10,000 a year, the 
proportion of families living in their own houses again becomes large. 
Many . people in this income bracket eventually construct their houses 
when they settle down in the towns concerned. Construction of houses 
by families in the higher income groups is in a sense more difficult than 
it is for the low, income groups. Thc latter usually puts up small inex- 
pensive huts, but families in the upper income groups usually looks for 
convenient building sites and desire to put up reasonably comfortable 
houses. On account of this, the percentage of families in the upper income 
groups having their own houses is smaller than the corresponding per. 
centage among ‘the low income groups. One-fifth of the families in the 
towns lives in rented houses. In the middle and upper income groups 
1/4th to 1/3rd of the total number of families lives in houses taken on 
rent. The proportion of families fromm these classes having their own houses 
is smaller and accordingly a larger percentage needs rented houses for 
residence. There are certain psople in different kinds of employment who 
live in houses provided to them free of rent, and 11°9 per cent of the families 
in the towns are accommodated in such free houses. 


83, The fact that 2/3rds of the families have houses of their own does 
not indicate that the problem of housing accommodation is not acute. 
In many of the towns, quite a large numbsr of people are unable to get 
residential houses and are obliged to live in-congested boarding houses in 
different parts of the towns. The demand for rented houses is very great 
and, particularly so, in some of the towns and it is a matter of common 
experience that many people are desperately waiting to enter into whatever 
types of house that may be had. There is seldom any demand from very 
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poor families to take houses on rent. They are not in a position to pay 
house rent and even if some of them may have no residential accommoda- 
tion, that ‘would not exert any demand for rented houses. But among 
the well-to-do persons, there is persistent demand for rented houses and 
such houses are not available to meet the requirements. 

84. The nature of demand for rented houses may be better assessed by 
analysing the number of persons in the different occupational groups who 
are in nced of rented houses. Table XX-17 shows the distribution of 
families in different occupational groups, living in their own houses and in 
rented houses. n 


TABLE XX-17 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
OWNING HOUSES AND TAKING HOUSES ON RENT, E tC. 


On con- 


Wood works. 


Occupation Own | On full | cessional | Free Not Total 
rent rent given 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 
| ! 
- | | ses 
Managerial, 30'8 5:6 | 2'6 ¦ 128 12 | 100-0 
Administrative | 
and Executive 
Occupation. | 
Professional, } 64:4 24-7 0:9 78 Po 100-0 
Technical and 
related. | 
|| 
Subordinate Admi-| 45-1 188 । 0:7 | 321 33 100-0 
nistrative and ' 
Executive. 
Minister i a 1| 4329 42:6 ¡ 3:0 | 10:0 05 100°0 
Occupation. ! 
| 
Sales and Related .. | 70-2 25:1 5] 45 0:2 | 100-0 
Agricultural, |{ 827 11°0 5°6 5°6 07 100-0 
Hunting, Mining 
and Food Proceée- 
ssing. 
Textile, Leather and 742 21-4 4-1 0-3 100-0 
| 
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TABLE No. XX-17 


On con- Not 


Occupation Own | On full | cessional | Frce | given Total 
rent rent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Construction, | 694 20-0 0:5 9-7 0-4 100-0 
Engineering and 
Electrical. 
Transport and] 650 266 0:8 6:8 0:8 100-0 
Communication. 
Printing and Misce- | 60-8 12:7 25°5 1-0 1009-0 
llaneous 
Pensioners, unem- {| 80-8 137 0:2 4:4 0-9 100-0 
ployed Beggars. 
Service occupation... | 71-0 17-4 10:6 1-0 100-0 
. Total .. | 663 20:2 0:5} 119 1-1 100-0 


85. Among the families in superior managerial and executive occupations, 
only 308 per cent have houses of their own and as large a proportion as 
55°2 per cent lives in rented houses. There are further 12:8 per cent of them 
who are provided houses by their employers free of rent. In this class, the 
percentage of families with their own houses is particularly small. Many of 
the persons in these occupation are in superior position and often move 
from one place to another. They do not generally construct houses, until 
they decide where to settle down. The position with regard to persons in 
ministerial occupation is almost the same. Some of them are transferred 
from one town to another and even those who are posted to the same town 
are able to construct houses only at a later stage in their career. 
A major section of these families lives in rented houses. Among the 
professional and technical classes, 64°4 per cent have their own houses 
Persons in these occupations settle down at a place when their profession 
succeeds and naturally they construct their own houses. As such, a very large 
proportion from among them becomes permanent residents in the towns with 
their own residential houses, So far as subordinate administrative and 
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executive services are concerned,. quite a large proportion is provided with 
frec residential accommodation and many others have their own houses. he 
this group are included various catcgories of occupations, in some of which 
it is neccessary for the employer to provide free residences to the employees. 
Some of them belong to the low income groups and it would not be possible 
for them to work unless they are provided houscs free of rent. It would 
thus be noticed that from among the families in superior managerial and 
executive occupations, more than half lives in rented houses and from among 
the families depending upon ministerial occupations, quite a substantial 
proportion requires rented accommodation. These two classes stand out 
differently from the rest of the urban families in the assessment of the nature 
of demand for rented houses. 


86. So far as the primary cconomic occupations are concerned, 
excepting some families in trading occup: tions, most others belong to low 
or medium income groups. Many of them have lived in the towns for long 
years or generations in their own houses. Among those who are dependent 
on agriculture, 827 per cent have their own houses. This is the usual feature 
of agricultural economy. Among the workers in textile, leather and wood 
work, 74-2 per cent have their own houses. Among those who are in the 
other occupational groups, like transport and other productive activities, 
similarly large proportions possess houses of their own. In an 
industrial town, the situation would be very different. The vast majority 
of workers would h ve no houses of their own and they would be living in 
rented and congested houses or in residences made available by the 
employers. The fact that such a large proportion among the various 
primary economic activities have houses of their own in the towns of Orissa 
Is in great contrast with the situation obtaining in industrial and commercial 
towns in different parts of the country. Possession of a house is distinctly an 
asset and every family makes arduous efforts to have a house of its own. But 
the fact that such a large proportion of housholds, particularly among those 
belonging to the primary economic occupations, possesses houses of their own 
shows the primitive typs of the urban economy where many of the families 
have been staying for generations in different parts of the town. This situation 
is very similar to the conditions obtaining in the rural sector and thus the 
urban economy of the State contains rural features to a very large extent, 


CONCLUSION 


87. The foregoing accounts have presented rather a depressing picture of 
urban living conditions in the State. Housing conditions are, generally speak- 
ing, scarcely appropriate to urban life. Although there are extensive open spaces 
in different parts of the towns, the inhabited localities are over-crowded. Many 
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of the residential housés are congested. More than a quarter of the 
households lives in one-roomed houses and many of the fairly large families 
have to content themselves with meagre housing accommodation. Only 
29-3 per cent of the residential houses are of pucca construction with tiled or 
terraced roofs and the large majority. of the houses are mud-built and 
Straw-thatched. This is a. broad account of the poor housing conditions 
in the towns. . 


88. The houses are very much lacking in usual conveniences. As many 
as 54:7 per cent of the houses have no separate kitchens and 47:3 per cent of 
the families use open fields in the towns for easing themselves. Bath room 
is almost a luxury. Only 4°5 per cent of thc families have tap water in their 
residences and very large proportion constituting 66:4 per cent has no wells 
in their house premises. Electricity is used at home by only 9-4 per cent 
of the households and about three quarters of the families spend less than 
three rupees each per month on Kerosene. Ali these are an account of the 
inadequate domestic conveniences in the urban houses. The fact that 66°3 per 
cent of the families own their own houses must not be construed as a relieving 
feature. Many of these are tiny and unsuitable houses put up by low income 
groups belonging to primitive occupations. This only brings out the fact that 
a substantial section of the urban economy contains dominant rural 
features. 


89. The analysis emphasizes the fact the towns have grown around 
administrative activities. On account of convenient location in respect of 
communication, the towns have developed as distributive centres for inland 
trade. Accordingly, persons connected with different administrative 
activities, some in certain professions and some othere belonging to the 
trading classes occupy the top levels in the social and economic scale. The 
pattern of housing and the living conditions in the towns clearly bring out 
this feature. Modern industries have scarcely came into these towns and 
commercial activities are of limited dimensions. The economic base js 
still primitive in character. Accordingly, rural features are prevalent to a 
large extent, along with congestion and shortage of houses arising out of 
concentration of population. 


90. The problem of urban housing has attracted serious attention and 
particularly in respect of industrial workers and refugees. These are 
imperative issues; but the situation, in the old urban centrcs, as it obtains 
in Orissa, can hardly be considered as less serious. The housing and living 
conditions must, of course, conform to the income of the people. But the 
conditions in the urban areas of this State are not even commensurate with 
the level of earnings. There has been stagnation over long number of 
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years and there is a long leeway to make up. On account of the increased 
pace of urbanisation during the war and the post-war years, slums have bzen 
increasingly created and congestion has been growing. Individual caterprise 
has not been able to meet the situation. It is essential that there should be 
institutional and corporate efforts to improve the housing and living 
conditions, and schemes to that effect should form an important part of the 
plan of socio-economic development. 
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APPENDIX A 
No. 5-F, 


GOVERNMENT OF ORISSA 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT « 


ee 


RESOLUTION 


res eee es 


The 2nd January 1954 


The question of having a comprehensive economic survey of Orissa was 
under the consideration of the State Government for some time past. In the 
absence of such a survey Government are handicapped in framing the right 
economic and fiscal policies as the basic data required for the purpose can 
only be had through such a comprehensive survey. The proposal could 
not be proceeded with so far because of the lack of trained and experienced 
personnel for undertaking the survey. 


2. At the instance of Government of India the. Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, Poona, agreed to undertake an enquiry into the 
economic benefits resulting from the construction of the Hirakud Dam and 
prepared a scheme for the purpose. A copy of the scheme is given in the 
Appendix to this Resolution. It was originally intended that the economic 
enquiry would form a part of the Hirakud Dam Project and its cost would 
be debited to the project. Subsequently however, it was suggested that the 
cost of this enquiry should not be debited to the project, but should be 
borne by the Government of Orissa. After careful consideration of the 
matter, the State Government have decided to undertake the financial 
responsibilty for the proposed enquiry by the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, Poona, as this enquiry could form a part of the comprehensive 
economic survey of the State under their contemplation and the presence of 
the staff of the Institute in the State in connection with Hirakud Dam 
enquiry could be utilised for training local personnel in carrying out the 
proposed economic survey in the other parts of the State. 


3. The Finance Ministei, accompanied by Dr. S. Misra, the Head of 
Department of Economics, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack went to Poona in 
November 1953 and had detailed discussions with Professor D. R. Gadgil, 
Director, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics and other members 
of the staff of the Institute in connection with the proposed economic 
survey and enquiry. Though it was the intention of Government that the 
Institute would be entrusted with the work of planning and carrying out 
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the economic survey of the entire State, for various reasons, the Instittute 
did not find itself in a position to extend its survey work beyond the area 
affected by the Hirakud Dam. .However, the Director of the Institute has, 
kindly agreed that the institute would give its expert advice regarding the 
design and plan of the enquity, methods of its conduct, recruitment and 
training of staff, etc., for the other areas of the State as well, though the 
actual conduct of the survey of these areas and the preparation of the 
report on the findings of the enquiry would not be directly undertaken by 
the Institute. ft has, therefore, been decided that the proposed economic 
survey and enquiry would be divided into two Parts A and B for each of 
which a separate organisation would be set up though both the organisa- 
tions would work with full co-operation and consultation with one another. 


Part A of the survey will consist of the enquiry into the .economic 
benefits of the Hirakud Dam. This work would be undertaken by the 
Gokhale Institute and will be carried out by that body. Shri N. V. Sovani, 
Assistant Director of the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, will 
be placed in full charge of this enquiry and will visit Orissa as and when 
necessary. A lump grant will be made to the Institute for meeting the 
cost of the proposed enquiry and the Institute would set up a Jocal field 
organisation with its headquarters in Hiraknd area. The Government of 
‘ Orissa have agreed to lend the Institute the services of such local adminis- 
trative and field staff as may be necessary ‘for the conduct of the enquiry. 
The terms of reference of the proposed enquiry will be communicated to 
the Institute separately. 


‘Part B of the enquiry will be concerned with the economic survey of 
the whole State and will be placed under the charge of Dr. S. Misra, Head 
of the Department of Economics, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. This ‘will 
repeat most of the enquiries ‘designed by the Institute for the survey of the 
Hirakud area in the rest of the State and will also supplement this with 
specific ‘enquiries directed towards getting additional data necessary ‘and 
‘useful for the main objectives of the economic survey. The organisation 
of the Gokhale Institute in the Hirakud area will also carry out these 
supplementary enquiries for the State survey within the Project area. The 
terms of reference for Part B of the survey will also he decided separately, 
A separate Jump sum would be placed at the disposal of Dr. Misra for 
meeting the expenses of the cost of the survey in other areas of the State. 


By order of the Governor 
S. NANDA 


Joint Secretary to Government 
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APPENDIX B 
Schedules of Investigation 


The following is a list of the questionnaire used in the rural and the 
urban surveys for collecting the required information. 


RURAL SURVEY 
I—CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRE ‘ABOUT “HOUSEHOLDS 


This schedule contained questions about the families, composition 
earning members and the general economic condition of the households. 
This ‘included questions with regard to occupation, earnings, landed property, 
cultivation of land, etc. This schedule was used at the first round survey to 
collect general information. Out of these, samples were drawn for intensive 
enquiries on specific matters on the basis of other questionnaire listed 
below. 


II—FARM BUSINESS SCHEDULES 


This contained elaborate questionnaire covering 32 pages. [It was 
designed to collect, in details, information about the cost of agricultural 
operations, all other ancillary expenses, size and types of huldings, extent of 
fragmentation, yields of different crops, farmer’s income, assets and lia- 
bilities and otber related information. 


A I—RURAL LABOUR 


In this schedule, enquiries were made about the economic condition of 
those who have little or no land and who earn their livelihood by-selling their 
labour either for agricultural or for non-agricultural work. Questions were 
designed to collect information about the nature and conditions of employ- 
ment and the structure of wages. 


IV—INDUSTRY 


This schedule was meant to enquire into the conditions of particular 
jndustries and the economic position of the persons engaged in them. 
Supply of raw materials and labour along with cost of production and 
marketing facilities were investigated on the basis of the questions contained 
in this schedule. This included questions about eutaings as well. 


V—TRADE 


All varieties of traders including well-to-do dealers and petty hawkers 
were approached with this schedule to supply information with regard to 
articles of trade, condition and character of trade: and the earnings there- 


rom. 
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VI—TRANSPORT 


A very small number of families reported ‘transport’ as their main 
occupation. This schedule was. framed to collect information about the 
means of transport, the cost of operation, the extent of employment available 
in these occupations and the relative earnings. 


VI{—SERrVICB AND PROFESSIONS 


Services and professions include various categories. Within the scope 
of this occupation have been included washermen and barbers, priests and 
physicians as well as serviceholders under Government or other institutions. 
The number of families in all these various occupation being small, they 
have all been included under one category. The types of occupations and the 
levels of earnings therefrom were enquired into with the help of this schedule: 


VII]—INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT 


Although this schedule was specifically meant to collect information 
about income and employment, it was designed to act as & check on certain 
information collected in other schedules, since the questions were put ina 
different manner. It helped in verifying the correctness of certain data 
obtained through the other schedules. 


URBAN-SURVEY 


IX—THE GENERAL URBAN SURVEY. SCHEDULE 


This general schedule was designed to collest information on almost all 
the different coniponents of the urban economy. It included questions 
about family composition, migration, earnings, Occupations, income, emplov- 
ment and living conditions. In fact, the schedule covered all the different 
aspects to bring out a complete picture of urban life. Questions were 
included in this schedule to collect information on all the different aspects. 


It was considered necessary to make detailed study with regard to 
industry, trade and employment in- the towns. Further schedules were 
therefore designed for the purpose, as indicated below. 


X—INDUSTRY 


This schedule was prepared to cover both large-scale and small-scale 
industries. Factories as well as cottage industries came under jts purview. 
Enquiries were made, with this schedule, about the character and distribution 
of industries, labour position, capital investment, earnings etc. 


XI— WHOLESALE TRADE 


In the rural areas, there are only a few wholesale traders. Accordingly, 
only one schedule was prepared to collect information from all varieties of 
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trade, wholesale and retail, in the rural areas. In the urban economy, 
wholesale trade forms a very important sector. Therefore a complete 
sohedule was designed to collect information about wholesale trade, in 
respect of its size, character, employment, turnover, investment and earnings. 


nN XII—RETAIL TRADE 


Retail traders in the towns include various calegories ranging from 
petty shop-keepers and hawkers in the streets to prosperous merchants. 
Information about the nature of retail trading units, their sizeand character, 


sources of supply, employment and earnings were collected on the basis of 
this schedule. 


Ps 
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SURVEY OPERATIONS AND SAMPLING PROCEDURE 
Field Organisation 


To conduct a comprehensive economic survey in the sample blocks 
spread over the entire State, it was necessary to have trained personnel and 
an effective field organisation. The whole of the State was divided into 
7 zones and one Field Controller was placed in charge of each zone. The 
division was made in such a manner that the areas calculated to be affected 
by the Hirakud Dam were contained in two of these zones and the rest of the 
State was divided into 5 other zones. The Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics which conducted the Hirakud Benefits Enquiry carried out 
investigation in the two zones comprising the areas to be affected by the 
Hirakud Dam. Since many of the schedules and questionnaire of the 
Hirakud Enquiry and comprehensive survey were of uniform pattern, the 
data collected by the Gokhale Institute, in the two zones were made 
available for the comprehensive survey in respect of areas concerned and, 
as such, duplication of work in these areas was avoided. In the other 5 
zones of the State, investigation was conducted with the help of the field 
staff appointed for the comprehensive survey. 


Under each zone, placed in charge of a Field Controller, there were 3 
circles and for each circle there was a Supervise!“ "The circle, in its turn, 
was divided into 3, 4 or 5 cells according to EO situation of the 
area concerned. Each of these cells consisted of 3 to 4 salugie’ blocks and 
one investigator was put in charge of a cell, thus constituted. 


The socio-economic survey was conducted for the first time on such a 
comprehensive scale. There was no trained personnel available for carrying 
out the investigations. All the Field Controllers including those appointed 
for the Hirakud Benefits Enquiry were given training at the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona. They, in turn, gave necessary 
training to the Supervisors and Investigators who were to work under them. 
A trained batch of Field Workers was thus created to undertake the economic 
investigation, on the basis of the schedules prepared for the purpose. 


The survey was conducted in successive rounds to collect the requisite. 
{nformation. In the rura! survey, the first round operations consisted of 
investigation based on the Census Questionnaire about the household. In 
the subsequent rounds, intensive investigation was made into specific aspects 
of the economy. The farm business schedule, which had been designed in 
an elaborate manner, was used in the second and the third rounds. It con- 
tained questions about the costs of field operations and yield of crops in 
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different parts of the year and as such it was neccessary to approach the 
respondents in two successive rounds to secure complete information on all 
the various aspects. The major portion of the farm business enquiry was 
done in the second round and the rest was taken up in the 3rd round ,of the 
survey. Along wlth this part of the farm business schedule, the third 
round survey included enquiries about rural labour, industry, trade, transport 
and service and professions. In this last round, an enquiry was’ also made 
about the income and employment from all the families selected for 
intensive study from among the different occupational groups. 


The urban survey was similarly conducted in two successive rounds. 
The first round enquiry was quite exhaustive in character covering various 
aspects of the urban economy. It was, however, considered necessary to 
make further intensive study in respect of industry, wholesale trade and retail 
trade, and this was done in the second round of the urban survey. 


SAMPLING PROCEDURE 


The procedure adopted for selecting samples for the rural survey is 
described below :— 


~. On a topo map of Orissa, drawn by the Survey of India on the scale of 
one in¢h to“mimile, vertical and howontal lines were drawn in order to divide 
the entire Stafe into squares of 16 square miles each. From among these 
squares or oid one in twa Y was selected by the method of random 
sampling. “In each of tse Bb cks, it was decided to carry out investi- 
gation in an alsa coving 10 square miles. It was rather a difficult task 
to locate the area in the actual field. Fortunately, the topo map contained 
names of important villages and in almost every block, such villages could 
be easily located. A practicable device had to be adopted to make the block 
or grid equal to 10 square miles in area. The number of families per 
square mile in the area of the police-station concerned was found from 
the Census of 1951 and investigation in the grid was carried out in households 
which were 10 times that number. One out of 20 blocks was selected as 
the sample block, which had an area of 16 squire miles. The grid, which 
was accepted as the unit of the survey sample, was of the area of 10 square 
miles. AS such, the survey was conducted over an area which amounted to 
3-125 per cent of the total area of the State. On enquiry, it was found 
that a few of these grids were uninhabited. In all, therefore, the rural 
survey was conducted in 171 grids, spread all over the State. These area 
were distributed in all kinds of places. Some were badly inaccessible and 
the approach to these places was infested with wild animals. Necessary 
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protection was tkerefore needed for the investigators. Jn certain areas, 
there wire acute problems of health and medicine had to be supplied. 
frequently to the investigators. These difficulties emphasize the fact that 
the samples selected all over the State by the method of random sampling 
faithfully represented the conditions obtaining in the different parts of the 
State. 


The first round survey was conducted with the help of the Census 
questionnaire about the household... As many as 97,244 households in these 
grids supplied the information on the basis of the prescribed schedule. 
These schedules supplied material with regard to the general economic 
condition of the people. For intensive survey, in respect of particular 
issues, it was impracticable to approach such an enormous number of sample 
families. Accordingly, for the intensive survey conducted in the second and 
third rounds, further samples were selected from among the 97,244 house- 
holds, already surveyed in the first round. 


It was decided that intensive investigation into farm business should be 
done in respect of 20 families in each grid. All the cultivating families 
were arranged in descending order in respect the size of their land holdings 
and then divided iato 20 piles. From each of these piles, the middle one 
was selected as the sample. As such, by\this stratified sampling, farms ,of" 
different sizes in the various areas of the te were brought unr intensive 
study. | ଟା 


ଲୀ 

Next in numerical importance to farmers #7 thi, rural ares. -wome the 
labourers who have little or no land and i es by 
working as labourers in farms or in non-farm occupations." ™Tr was decided to 
select in cach grid 10 families whose main source of income consisted of 
wages either in agricultural or non-agricultural work. If in any grid, there 
were 10 or a smaller number of such families, they were all taken as samples. 
In other grids, the 10 sample families were selected by the method of 
random sampling. 


For finding out samples for intensive study of industry, trade, transport 
and service and professions in the rural areas, a slightly different procedure 
was adopted. In the rural“economy of the State, outstanding proportion of 
the families depends either on agriculture or on wages earned by hiring out 
labour. The proportion of families depending on industry, trade, transport 
and service and profession is quite small. In some grids there was 
almost none belonging to any one of these occupational categories 
and in some others, the number was exceedingly small... In view 
of this, it was not possible to select samples in respect of 
these various occupations from each of the grids surveyed. 
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Accordingly, the practicable alternative was to take the district as the unit 
for selecting the samples and the sample families in respect of these various 
occupations were put together district-wise. The procedure adopted was to 
select one-third of the total number in each group by random sampling. 
Care was taken to see that no grid was left out completely and therefore 
at least one from the category concerned was selected from each grid if it 
contained one or more. This procedure supplied representative samples 


with regard to industry, trade, transport and service and professions from 
all over the State, 


All the families depending upon cultivation, labour, industry, trade, 
transport and service occupations which were selected as samples for inten- 
sive study were approached to supply information in respect of income 
and employment. 


The urban survey was conducted in the largest towns of each of the 13 
districts of the State. In each of these towns .10 per cent of the households 
were selected as samples for investigation. Wherever possible, every 
10th family was selected as the sample from the National Register of 
Citizens. New houses, occupied between the dates of the preparation of 
the National Register and the time of the survey were included in the 

with information in that respect from the Municipal Offices. 
uses were added ‘6 the total to select the 10 per cent samples. Where 
Registers were hh easily available, a census of the households in 
s concernzd Wa% conducted by the field staff, and in like manner 
the 10 {per a samples were selected for the purpose of investi- 


In the first round of the survey. of the 13 towns of the State, the gene- 
ral urban survey schedules was used which had been designed ina 
comprehensive manner to include the various aspects of the urban eco- 
nomy. In the second round however, intensive enquiries were made 
about industry, wholesale trade, and retail trade. All the persons or 
establishments engaged in these towns as wholesale traders were 
covered by the survey for intensive study of this sector of the economy. 
In case of industry and ‘retail trade, it was not necessary to adopt any 
special procedure for selection of samples. Of the 10 per cent of the 
households surveyed in the first round, those who reported industry or 
retail trade as the main source of income were treated as samples for the 
purpose. In addition, so far as industries were concerned, all the factories 
in the towns registered under the Factory Act, were brought under the 
purview of the intensive survey of industry. The total number of families 
surveyed in the first round was 7,295. Families or establishments engaged 
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in industry, which were brought under survey numbered 732. The number 
of wholesale traders was 317 and the sample retailers who were selected 
for intensive survey was 1,128 in number. The urban population in Orissa 
constitutes only 4 per cent of the total population of the State. The 
number of samples, as indicated above, was quite large to provide a com- 
plete statistical pictures of the condition of the urban economy. 
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